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PHOTECTION OF PIECE RATE 

Piece rate is the leading \ariety of those forms of industrial 
roiniineraiion which arc known collectively as “payment by re- 
sults.’’ Under each of these methods in contrast to time wage the 
performance of the workman is measured at frequent intervals and 
he is paid accordingly, lie thus works for himself as well as for 
the employer and h<is a direct incontive to “take up the slack’’ on 
his work, which last may often be accomplished through exercise 
of ingenuity as well as thiough greater exertion. Under time wage 
the advantage or gain from taking up slack accrues solely to 
the employer, and the only incentive that the workman has tfl 
create that gain (apart from any contingent participation in tBc 
profits or the fear of discharge) is the indirect or gcncralked in- 
centive of a possible future advance of liis rate of pay or promo- 
tion to a higher position. Day by day and job by job as he goes 
along, the typical w’^orkinan remunerated by the hour is a hireling 
paid for his time, not a tradesman paid for his product, and any 
reward for well-doing is too it mote and contingent to have full 
psychological effect. “Payment by results” dignifies labor by 
making the woikmaii to a dtgitc Ins own master and on each job 
it has direct ps3^chological effect with respect to /cal of perform- 
ance. This is the theory of payment by results, but unfortunately 
the application of it his been such as to bring about much dis- 
content and bitterness in the industiial woild, and to cause wide- 
spread “limitation of output” or just the opposite of taking up 
slack. 

Methods of wage payment by results fall into three main classes : 
the “bonus” method (including differential piece rate), the “pre- 
mium” method (including some bonus schemes falsely so called), 
and ordinary piece rate. All these methods have several sub-var- 
ieties. Piece rate is used in combination with guaranteed tiw 
wage in several different ways ; there are a number of different fonm 
of the premium method and of the bonus method. Even if a few 
di^inctive types eJone^were described, the technicalities involvedl 
wdUhi make this paper pnduly long and complex. My |iurpoae ii^ 
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writing it will tlicrefore be best served by confining myself to a 
discussion of “straight” piece rate, that is, the payment of a fixed 
amount of money, irrespective of the time actually taken, for each 
unit of product counted, measured, or wciglicd. 

The leading elements of piece rate arc revealed when we consider 
what is done in “setting a rate” or “pricing a job” to be paid for 
by this method. 

1. There is the more or less complete definition of the job. The 
job is, or should be, a certain operation on a certain “part” or 
kind of material, performed by hand or by machine, and there may 
be certain appliances to facilitate the work, sucli as jigs or other 
tools. Of course it makes a great difierence what machines, run 
at what speed, working on what quality of material, and in what 
quantity. The workman cannot get his hand in as well on short 
jobs frequently changed as on long jobs changed infrequently. 
Piece rate is not necessarily confined to “repetition work,” but, as 
is well known, it fits best that class of manufacturing. 

^2. There is the determination of the approximate time it will 
take to do the job, that is, usually not the time for the individual 
piece but for the whole number of pieces (or yards or pounds) to be 
done together as one batch or lot. For example, five hours is 
estimated to be the time required to do, working briskly, a lot of 
500 pieces. 

8. There is taken into consideration the grade of labor proper 
for the job and the hourly wage rate of that grade: for example, 
for this job a grade of labor that calls for weekly earnings of 
in a 55~hour week and therefore a time rating or base wage of 40 
cents an hour. (If the working hours per week were 44, then for this 
$22 a week grade of labor the time rating would be 50 cents an 
hour.) This base wage multiplied by the estimated time required 
or expected to be taken yields a rate or price for the job which 
is the equivalent of the standard of pay thus far assumed to be 
proper for the job. (Thus 5 times 40 cents equals $2.) This 
last is called in shop terminology “time.” If the w^orkman should 
do just tw^o of these jobs in a 10-hour day and be paid $4, he would 
be said to be making his “time.” 

4. And finally it is taken into consideration (wdierever piece 
rates are properly set) that the workman must be rewarded for 
the desired and expected “piece rate intensity of effort” or vol- 
untary zeal in performance, which is the employer’s object in going 
to the trouble of putting the job on piece rate and incurring con- 
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tinuing expense in counting and recording for the pay-roll after 
the rate is set. If the workman is to have opportunity to make only 
‘Himo” on the job he will not exert himself to develop speed or 
ingenuity any more than if he were on ordinary day wage. He 
must have the incentive of an opportunity to make more than 
his time; there must be a bonus factor in the piece rate. Accord- 
ingly the piece rate equivalent of the base time wage ($2 in this 
case) is incri^ased by, say, 25 per cent to enable the workman to 
make at the assumed proper speed of working what is called ‘Hiine 
and a quarter,” $2.50 for the job, or 50 cents an hour, or $5 in a 
10-hour day. This final revision of the job price sets a standard 
rate of remuneration for the job as put on piece rate, the unit of 
pay being adjusted to tlie unit of effort, wliich is what the work- 
man sells in the last analysis rather than the physical product. 
If the employer, as sometimes happens, omits the bonus factor 
from the revised piece rate and depends for results upon ‘‘driving,” 
lie is atternpling to get “piece rate intensity of effort” without pay- 
ing for it. « 

The rest of the jirocess of rate setting is merely arithmetic — 
dividing the revised job price by the number of pieces comprising 
the job or lot (500 in this case), which yields five tenths of a cent 
as the individual piece rate or piece price for doing this Avork. 
Thereafter, whatever the varying number of pieces the workman 
may do in any pay-roll period, the ascertained count is multiplied 
by five tenths of a cent and he finds the money in his pay envelope 
to correspond. It is obvious that as long as the rate stands un- 
clianged the advantage from any “time saved” in doing the work, 
as compared with the estimated time required by Avhich the rate 
was set, acmes solely to the workman. That is, the employer 
gains nothing on direct labor cost if the workman takes up more 
slack than was expected. The employer’s gain in that e""ent con- 
sists in a lower total cost by reason of the fixed charges or overhead 
being spread over a larger product, together with the further in- 
direct advantages from prompt delivery to customers and other 
like considerations. 

To sum up, the complicated structure of a piece rate properly 
set includes: (1) the definition of the job (not merely the name 
of the job but a statement of the controlling conditions under 
which the work is done) ; (2) the time-required basis ; (B) the base 
time wage or hourly rating; (4) the bonus, or standard reward 
for,iicffort, wdiich the workman is expected to earn if the actual 
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time taken coincides with the time expected to be taken. The 
labor value of any ‘‘time saved” by a greater speed of working is 
to go to tlie workman as additional bonus. 

The great source of trouble in the prevailing practice of piece 
rate is that the time required basis of the rate is usually, in fact 
almost always on new work, estimated far too liberally. There are 
a variety of reasons for this: for one tiling, the desire to enable 
men new to the work to earn good pay from the start. (A com- 
mendable object that should be achieved by another method, by 
paying a learner’s retaining fee.) But chief of all is the lack of 
proper definition of the job befor(‘ the time estimate is made. In- 
deed, such is the usual absence of any attempt at adequate 
standcardization of the job — predetermination of proper speed 
and feed of the machine, quality of. the material, appliances to be 
used, motions of the workman — that the conditions under wliich 
the work is to he performed arc quite in the air, and it is a 
.euphemism io say Miat the necessary time to be taken is “esti- 
rfuated.” It is mei’oly guessed at, and even the guessing is not 
done with respect to anything that is definite. Accordingly, as 
soon as tlie ’workman becomes thoroughly habituated to the work 
and the job itsc'lf is “smoothed out,” it is commonly found that it 
can be done easily in much less time than that embodied in the rate. 
If nothing holds the workman back from doing wliat lie can do, 
ho goes ahead taking up slack until presenily there is such a saving 
of time that his earnings mount io ‘Hime and a third,” “time and 
a lialf,” “double time,” or even more. 

It is to be noted that such is the cinmilative effect of doing work 
in the time savc‘d and getting pay for it, that the workman’s earn- 
ings for any jiay period increase in accelerated ratio with the 
time saved. To earn “lime and a half,” even under piece rate with 
no bonus factor, it is not necessary for the workman to reduce his 
time of performance by 50 per cent of the time embodied in the 
rate, but by only 88 1-3 per cent of that time. If he should cut 
the time in half (not at all an uncommon accomplishment, even 
’where the time is supposed to have been set “close”), his earnings 
when he is working consistently at that speed would become “double 
time.” lie would then repeat the job we figured above four times 
instead of twice in a 10-hour day, or would turn out S,000 pieces 
and be paid for a day’s work at four-tenths of a cent per piece, $8 
or double $4, which was “time.” But in the example before us 
the workman is entitled to five-ten tlis of a cent per piece, a I’ate 
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that contains a 25 per cent bonus factor. So, then, if he turns 
out 2,000 pieces a clay instead of 1,000 (through a saving of time 
of 50 per cent) he will earn $10 a day or “double time and a half,’’ 
instead of the “time and a charter” ($5) that he was supposed 
to be able to earn. It is evident, therefore, that a bonus factor 
as high as 25 per cent cannot be embodied in a piece rate with 
prudence, unless tlie time-required basis be predetermined very ac- 
curately: and, in fact, so higli a bonus factor would rarely be 
used where usual rate fixing methods are employed. Also it is 
clc^ar that with or without a liberal bonus factor the root of the 
difficulty W'itli piece rate is miscalculation of the time-required 
basis of the rate. Krrors in favor of tlie workman in estimating 
the time reepured are obviously cosily to the employer and must 
often result in extravagant earnings. And when such extravagant, 
“out-of-line” earnings do occur, the next thing that happens, of 
course, is tliat the piece rate is cut io reduce the workman’s wages 
to wliat is reasonable. The opposite also frequently occurs by* 
reason of the time required being estimated “short,” entailing th/il? 
under the rate established the workman cannot make even his 
“time.” Piece rate is, in fact, a nicely balanced, unstable method 
of paying wages, requiring fine calculation and adjustment to 
give satisfactory results: and, under the prevailing hasty, inexact 
practice, the fine adjustment called for is made after the rate is 
set and “tried out” instead of previously as it should be. There 
are, to be sure, a considerable number of industries w^ith well-estab- 
lished piece rate scales changed infrequently. But generally speak- 
ing there is a vast amount of tinkering to correct the error of 
badly set rates. Raising the rates to make them right does little 
harm; it is the lowTring or “cutting” of tlie ratt'S wdiich works 
mischief — a mischief that can hardly be exaggerat(‘d, for it means 
the utter demoralization of the workman. 

Before we proceed to further discussion of the effect of rate 
cutting upon the workman, let us first examine into the question 
of its justification. It is often alleged that an error of liberality 
in setting a piece rate is not costly to the employer, that he 
“doesn’t lose anything by it” but even gains. Now of course if 
the employer had occasion to compare merely the performance and 
earnings of his own workmen in any class of piece work relatively to 
each other, it is true that tlie speediest and liighest paid men of 
the group would be the most profitable man. The labor cost per 
uni4 of his product is no more than that of the slowest, and the 
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overhead expense per unit is much less. But the employer usually 
is compelled by competition to compare Ids pay-roll as a whole with 
those of his rivals. He cannot keep on paying extravagant wages 
and continue in business. If his rival has guessed better than he 
has in setting his piece rates, he must reduce his own so that the 
earnings of his men collectively will be in line with those of the 
rival. Moreover, the employer has occasion to make comparisons 
between different grades of piece rate workers, and between work- 
men and foremen, within his own establishment. If some of his 
workmen are earning what is right by piece rates properly set, and 
others are earning extravagant wages by piece rates that arc 
improperly set, the effect will be jealousy and bickering. The earn- 
ings must be harmonized to keep the peace. Also it is a scandal, 
subversive of discipline and calling for remedy, when the extra- 
vagant picc*e rate earnings of workmen cause them to have more 
money in their pay envelopes than the foremen have in theirs. It 
.therefore comes ;.dmiit that as long as errors are made in estimating 
the time basis of piece rates, piece rates will have to be cut. This 
statement is central to the main argument of this paper. Piece 
rates by and large in industry will have to be cut: there arc rea- 
sons — ample, controlling, permanent reasons. It is of no use rail- 
ing at employers and their rate-setters for their alleged “stupidity” 
in cutting rates. It is of no use preaching up the Golden llule to 
industrial managers as a remedy for rate cutting. As long as 
rates are set as they usually arc they will have to be cut. 

But, say the proponents of “scientific management,” piece rates 
need not be “set as they usually are”; they may be and should be 
set by “time study” and then the rates can stand. Apart chiefly 
from overlooking the effects of competition in a changing world, 
this is a logical position. The idea is that by means of thorough 
standardization of the job, which always precedes a proper time 
study, and by the time study itself, the rate-setter ascertains in 
advance the amount of slack that can be taken up in doing the work 
and so discovers the exact time required. With that infonnation 
he then sets a rate under which it is impossible for the workman to 
make extravagant, run-away earnings. Such is the confidence of 
scientific management men in the accuracy of time study (together 
with overlooking or minimizing the effect of changes in the com- 
petitive situation), that wherever piece rates are set by that method 
a definite promise is made in writing to the workmen on each 
job that the rate will never be cut, unless the job changes<^dts 
character so that it becomes a new job. 
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The present writer is a believer iii time study and has had direct 
experience with it. He is of the opinion that it holds much promise 
for the future betterment of industrial relations. Nevertheless, it 
has its limitations and does not invalidate the position taken above, 
that in industry in general, in the future as in the past, piece rates 
will have to be cut. For one thing tlic expense of time study, 
properly performed, places bounds to its extension in the field 
of industry. Also the accuracy of its methods and the permanency 
of its results, under actual working conditions in industry, are not 
as great as the theory of the device calls for. Under time study, 
errors arc made in setting rates, sometimes serious errors, and 
it is therefore a dangerous practice to make in good faith definite 
written promises that the rate will “never” be cut “unless the 
nature of the job changes.”^ And this last qualifying clause in 
the agreement presents a large opportunity for evasion on tiie 
part of the unscrupulous employer or his over-zealous rate setter. 
Anyone having the slightest acquaintance with the details of work- 
shops knows that no end of “nibbling” of rates can be introducM 
through the expression “unless the nature of the job changes.” 
I am aware that the danger here is guarded against in genuine 
scientific management shops by certain methods (the use of the 
so-called instruction cards), but these methods may fall into dis- 
use through the carelessness of subordinates, and the honest pur- 
})ose of the proprietor may not endure. In any shop after a lime 
there may come a king who “knew not Josc])h.” In short, such 
is the effect of multitudinous details, technical and competitive 
cliange, carelessness, excessive zeal, and human greed, tliat time 
study methods cannot be depended upon to abolish rate cutting, 
even where the expense of those methods does not preclude their 
use. Rate cutting emerges from the nature of things industrial ; 
neither old or new^ devices of rate setting can secure the inviolate 
maintenance of piece rates. The protection of piece rate (removal 
of the chief evil connected wdth piece rate) must therefore come 
about, not through vain attempts to abolish rate cutting, but 
through the adoption of appropriate methods safeguarding the 
interests of labor when rates are cut. 

The effect of rate cutting, as now practiced without safeguards, 
upon the individual workman directly affected and upon the 
whole body of workmen throughout industry is lamentable. 
Whether the employer does it arbitrarily and above board, or 
v^jether he does it underhand edly by means of tricks and evasions, 
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either way its primary effect is virtually to fine the workman for 
ingenious and speedy work (as it inevitably appears to him) and 
to bring it about that he and his fellows do more work (deliver 
more units of effort) for less pay. By reason of rate cutting, as 
Sidney Webb has said, a ^‘subtle degradation” goes on with respect 
to any standard rate, linking pay with effort, that the workmen 
seek to maintain. The secondary effect with respect to workmen 
is, of course, that they seek to safeguard their interests against 
this attack; and they do so by means of a whole system of re- 
prisals. The characteristic form of these reprisals is deliberate 
limitation of oiitpuf — purposeful ‘‘soldiering” in its various as- 
pects. Also there is opposition to putting time work on piece 
rate, where it should be; and, furthermore, especially in England, 
there is opposition to proper analysis or “routing” of work which 
would lend itself to the introduction of piece rate. There are, of 
course, as already stated, some establishments where the evil of 
pate cutting lias been at a minimum and where in consequence little 
limitation of output obtains. But the general situation in in- 
dustry, both with and without labor organization, is one of widely 
ramifying, open or covert war against output, resulting in 
huge amounts of wealth-not-crcated. The evil of limitation of out- 
put is complicated with the lay-off evil (which has its own 
appropriate remedy) ; nevertheless its chief continuing cause is 
unsafeguarded rate cutting. The more intelligent workmen know, 
of course, that slow-work practices are no part of a constructive 
program of advance for labor; they do these things merely to meet 
the exigencies of the existing situation, as a counter-attack against 
an attack made on themselves. 

And the great waste of industrial power and loss of wealth to 
society, including the workers, is not the only serious aspect of 
tJiis warfare originating chiefly in the cutting of piece rates. From 
the great mass of chicaneries and injustice, about evenly divided 
between the two sides, emerges a lamentable and unnecessary de- 
gradation of the human spirit. It hurts all honorable workingmen 
in their self respect to practice limitation of output. Moreover, 
the bitterness that prevails in workshops between the workmen with 
the spirit of solidarity and the crass individualists, or so-called 
“piece rate hogs,” is most regrctta.blc. As one experienced and 
conservative labor spokesman, Mr. Portenar, has said: “A man 
shows his naked soul when he works at piece rate.” The “chasers” 
and other stool pigeons that many employers use in their efforts^ 
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to circumvent the reprisals of labor increase the sum of hatred in 
the world in a way that is not necessary to get the world’s work, 
rightly ordered, done. A workman has a right to a decent life in 
industry and society pays if he fails to get it. 

And now to come to the conclusion of the whole matter. It is 
absurd for society, itself so large a sufferer, to let industry go on 
muddling in the slough of this piece rate difficulty unaided. With 
hundreds of millions, possibly billions, of lost wealth at stake, in- 
convenienced by strikes and other contingent evils, it is absurd for 
people at large to allow tlie parties in direct interest to ‘‘fight it 
out” in a war that has no ending. Society has pursued the hands- 
off policy in the past doubtless because it was thought that, such 
was the mass of details involved, the state would be incompetent to 
intervene to advantage. Also the serious difficulty and danger of 
governmental interference in any economic matter involving supply 
and demand has been appreciated. But it is clear that the state is 
competent to intervene in this matter of piece rate to advantage; 
avoiding the details and the ultimate economic determinations, hy 
laying down fundamental rules of method and procedure. That 
is what the general body of commercial law does, and all it does. 
Why should industry in the aspect before us be allowed to con- 
tinue to be a bear garden ? Organized society, the state, should add 
to its concepts of law and conceive every Industry to be “affected 
with a public interest” and enact appropriate regulations ac- 
cordingly. Piece rate should be protected by law based on a gen- 
eral policy, as indicated above, of prescribing forms of procedure. 
No direct interference with matters properly determined by supply 
and demand (such as the base time wage) ought to be undertaken; 
simply the substitution of definition and publicity for indefiniteness 
and secrecy. 

Let it be enacted into law, and the means of enforcement pro- 
vided, that in every shop where piece rates are used : 

1. A list of rates shall be published showing not only the rates 
themselves but the “elements” from which they are derived — the 
definition of the job, the time-required basis, the base time wage, 
and the amount of the bonus factor. 

2. A statistical accounting shall be kept of the earnings (or 
performance record) of the individual workmen under each rate, 
and audited at stated intervals. 

3. A statement of the period during which each rate shall stand 
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without revision downward shall be made a part of each piece rate 
agreement and published. 

4. The rules of revision, or the limit to which revision down- 
ward may take place, shall be stated in sufficiently explicit terms 
and published. 

For example, under the last head, if at the stated time of revision 
it shall be found that the average earnings of a group of workers 
on a certain piece rate have been ^Himc and two thirds” (or some 
other predetermined amount) the rate may be cut, but only to a 
point that will yield the average worker “time and one third” (or 
some other predetermined amount) as shown by the average of the 
performance records. That is, the new, reduced rate shall be so set 
on the basis of the average speed attained by the group that a 
certain standard of pay is safeguarded. Contrariwise, at the 
stated time of revision (or between times) any rate that is found 
to yield average earnings below the standard of pay aimed at, 
shall be revised upward. 

® A somewhat elaborate code will have to be developed to pro- 
tect the interests of the employers as well as those of the workmen 
in the application of the foregoing principles. The principles or 
leading rules themselves will require amplification. For one thing, 
there is the problem of what to do with small groups or single 
workers where the law of averages is not available. In such cases 
there should be a lump-sum payment in compensation for loss of 
earnings when a piece rate which yields extravagant wages is re- 
duced. The method employed might be capitalization of the excess 
earnings considered as an annuity on the basis of some prede- 
termined rate of interest. Then, again, there is the question of 
what procedure should be followed when, as often happens, a high 
grade piece rate workman is temporarily placed on a low grade 
piece rate job. The rules for such special assignments should be 
predetermined and published, A special, higher rate for the job 
cannot (without creating jealousy) be offered in such cases for 
the benefit of the particular workman ; his customary earnings 
must therefore be safeguarded by calculating how much he ought 
to earn with due diligence by the established rate and then adding 
to this a fixed time wage retainer. To illustrate: his customary 
piece work earnings per hour arc 50 cents ; what he can be reason- 
ably expected to earn per hour at the temporary piece work is 
30 cents ; the guaranteed hourly retainer, which he would supple- 
ment by his own efforts, would be 20 cents. Where such a rctaiiiei* 
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is not paid in these cases, usually the workers ‘‘soldier” to a degree 
(as I have myself seen) which is the despair of foremen. Workers 
always resent injustice in wage matters, and commonly endeavor 
“to get even” ; although with honorable employers of course no in- 
justice is intended. The rules of order and publicity suggested 
above wouhl be opposed by many employers, and yet undoubtedly 
they would be to the advantage of employers as well as wage- 
earners. It is to the interest of everybody that ways and means 
be found, as they can be, covering all circumstances to encourage 
piece rate workers to do their best. These ways and means will not 
be found by the general mass of managers of industry working 
Avithout assistance. 

The chief practical difficulties in a general plan for protection 
of piece rate will be those which will arise from the necessity of 
establishing proper uniformities and proper diversities in piece rate 
scales as between one shop and another in the same district, and 
as between different districts for a Avhole national industry. 
Here again I think the state should require published rules •of 
procedure, but these rules would have to be arrived at through or- 
ganized employers and organized employees freely using the 
methods of collective agreement. As for that matter the whole 
body of rules suggested above for the protection of piece rate, 
primarily in the workers’ interest, will have to rest ultimately 
(although the state takes the initiative) upon the basis of union- 
ism and the practice of collective bargaining. Not only must all 
the cards — not some of them, but all of them — be placed on the 
table to protect piece rate in the workers’ interest, but also the 
workers must have adequate control as to what those cards shall be. 
The representatives of the organized Avorkers should inspect the 
methods of determining the time required on piece rate jobs; they 
should pass upon the bonus factor; they should audit the record 
of earnings; and above all they should have a say as to the base 
time wage embodied in each piece rate. The labor organization and 
the mechanism of collective bargaining and representation suffi- 
cient to perform these tasks (not merely to satisfy labor but be- 
cause logic and right reason demand it) will have to rest on a 
broader basis than mere individual workshop boards or committees. 
To solve the piece rate problem, and all the other problems of in- 
dustrial life, there must be indeed unionism broadly established and 
recognized and supported by society. Society must realize that 
fhe manifold interests of working men and working women in every 
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shop cannot be adequately protected unless they appear before 

their employers by counsel. The outsider^ an olEcial of the inter- 
shop union, is strictly an analogue of legal counsel: and the em- 
ployer has no more right to object to his intervention on principle 
than he has a right, when selling a piece of real estate, to ob- 
ject to the purchaser’s examining into the title through his 
lawyer. The working man buys his wage by the exchange of his 
mental and physical effort, and he has a right through counsel to 
examine into all the conditions of the deal and through him to 
state what terms he is w'iJling to accept. 

And not only should the working man have the right to do 
business with his employer by counsel (through the official of his 
union) but he should actually do so. Therefore, in the absence of a 
union (as is often the case especially with women workers and the 
sweated trades generally), the state itself should appoint such 
counsel, similarly to what is often done in criminal trials. Is it 
not absurd that in Hie multitudinous industrial cases, so vastly im- 
portant in the aggregate, hundreds of thousands of workers who 
most of all need expert defence are left without any.^ The hands- 
off policy, the “let them fight it out” policy in these matters 
must be absolutely abandoned, not merely in the interest of the 
workers but In the interest of the employers and of all of us. Of 
recent days events have brought a condition under which industry 
will profit grcaily by a speedy introduction of the “common rule” 
into all matters affecting remuneration of labor and other con- 
ditions of employment. Emplo^x'rs, legislators, courts, all of us 
should get some new concepts with respect to labor organization 
and labor standards and act upon them without delay. Order 
should be introduced into a realm where hitherto there has been 
anarchy. 

These last mailers are to a degree collateral to the proposals 
made above for compulsory rules of procedure and publicity with 
respect to piece rate. Further discussion of them is therefore out 
of place here. What I wish to emphasize now is that, however 
necessary collective bargaining may be as the basis of adequate 
protection of piece rate in the worker’s interest, published rules of 
procedure required by law as set forth above arc also necessary 
to the protection of piece rate in society’s interest. So long as the 
methods of piece rate are left in an undefined, chaotic condition 
there is grave danger that collective bargaining operating under 
such conditions may seek to solve the tangled problem in reactioif^ 
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ary and harmful ways. It is abundantly clear from evidence pub- 
lisbcd of late that in the engineering trades in Great Britain, for 
example, organized labor has protected piece rate, not by intel- 
ligent regulation but by stubborn opposition to its introduction 
and by outrageous practices of limitation of output, 21ie whole 
situation was apparently too confused to admit of intelligent 
regulation ; there was no foundation or preparation for tlie 
proper exercise of the forms of collective bargaining. What is 
needed everywhere first of all, therefore, to prevent such tilings 
from liappening, is the letting in of the light, the opening up of 
the subject for proper handling, by the laws suggested, which will 
compel the piece rate accounting, the publication of the scales, the 
definition of the jobs, and in short the whole analysis of the piece 
rate problem into its ^^elements.’’ Then upon such a basis can 
come the follow-up of collective bargaining properly applied, and, 
when necessary, public arbitration intelligently ap})lied. 

Cttarues W. Mixtkr. 
Clarb College, , 



ORGANIZATION, DISTRIBUTION, AND WAGES 

Although the most noteworthy event in the industrial scene, 
since liberalism gave up hope of being a program and became an 
attitude instead, is the spread of organization, throughout pro- 
duction, in banking and among the laborers, nevertheless the 
dominant distributive analysis has not been substantially affected 
or revised. The most widely used texts still proceed on the as- 
sumption of individual action, and individual bargain; and their 
picture of economic distribution is an equilibrium established at 
the various margins of action of ungrouped individuals. In fact, 
individuals have in many ways come to act with other individuals 
and exert their influence as a member of a group with a common 
policy and a single welfare, to which group they give their trust. 
Do not these changing manners of the times necessitate somewhat 
different theorizing? 

A brief ixconsidcration must first be given to the nature of the 
continuous processes of industry by which the distributive fund 
is brought forth — and since under our present system the lead in 
the inauguration and development of industrial enterprise lies with 
the capital controlling members of the community, let us begin with 
them. These industrial leaders combine in themselves the experience 
and ability to engage successfully in industry, as industry is now 
arranged, and the possession or the control over the capital with 
which industry is started and carried on. It is a union of particular 
capacity with, at least, moderate good luck. Capital in the hands 
of these men takes on an energizing influence that at times is be- 
wildering, until it almost seems as if capital put in any hands 
would have the same effect. The question after all is really, 
Haw rare is the gift of able and constructive industrial direction, 
and what is the best means of calling it into action? With any fair 
break in the modern world of industry, we may hope, without over- 
optimism, for enough of this capacity to apply our capital re- 
sources with fair satisfaction, though there is nothing axiomatic 
about it. But neither should we overlook the power that lies, it 
may almost be said, in our material and immaterial capital re- 
sources themselves. Our estimation of that magic power is con- 
stantly being expressed, for instance, in such views as the one that 
all the potential industrial strength of Russia or of China needs 
only the application of capital and peace, to start developing into 
actual production. We have begun to take for granted that theie 
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is enough industrial talent to go around and to treat the capital as 
possessed of power within itself. 

In most general studies of distribution a double standard in re- 
gard to capital may be found. This is well brought out in Profes- 
sor Taussig’s Principles, First there is the primary definition of 
capital as “concrete instruments made by man.”^ This represents 
tlie pure logic of definition. It is conceived in the course of an 
analysis of the factors of productiveness. The movement of de- 
cisive definition is taken as a path out of the “haziness of everyday’' 
usage” which connects capital with its external marks of private 
possession and indefinite form. To quote: “An individual thinks 
tliat to be capital which yields him an income.”* His second 
definition of capital is of a functional nature and adopts, on the 
whole, the standpoint of action. Capital can be viewed as “a series 
of advances to laborers.”^ Probably this is the aspect of capital 
wliich interests Professor Taussig most, if we recall his Capital and 
Wages, Arc these two notions of capital entirely reconcilable? 

Capital, it will be agreed, is accumulated power of the sort that 
serves to set industry going. It is the force behind the “round- 
about process” in an older phrase. Can that force be identified 
with any or all of “the concrete instruments made by man”? In 
a community of primitive industrial ways the connection is evident. 
The extent of industry is greatly modified and almost governed by 
the accumulation of such instruments, for they are made slowly 
and added to slowly. They arc the most important form that the 
accumulated wealth of the community has assumed. The depend- 
ence of industry on them is very great. That type of power wdiieh 
capital is, in such a community, is clearly vested in these concrete 
instruments. But in a community of more diversified economic 
resources and, above all, in a community where many other forms 
of property besides concrete instruments made by man, have 
economic value, we cannot hold that the idea of capital power is 
limited to these concrete instruments. This is all the more true 
when, by organization of the banking methods, property rights 
in general are made more certain and more liquid. Here we have 
many sources and springs of capital power. It may be that this 
was the great truth behind all the reasoning of Friedrich List and 
his school, 

3 F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. 11, p. 4. 

9 Ibid., vol. I, p. 18f5. 
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The truth of this contention is brought out by a rough study 
of the way in which capital is actually applied in industry. What 
is meant by the statement that runs so easily off our tongues, that 
capital finances and supports the industry of a country and is 
most essential to it? Ordinarily, we grasp a train of events such 
as the following: A collection of individuals perceive an industrial 
opportunity. They thereupon seek the means of hiring the labor 
and buying or making the machinery necessary for the conduct of 
the enterprise. The labor must be available somewhere in the 
community, of course, and either the machinery or the means of 
making it — as to the last, it is generally a matter of indifference 
which. The concrete instruments arc no longer the essential form 
of capital. 'I'he roundabout process has proven to be, on the 
whole, easy of creation. The men who arc aiming to undertake 
the business, require simply in some acceptable and nego liable form 
the power to employ the forces of production. What economic 
value stands as the basis of this power may be most varied and in- 
definite, but the explanation of the efficacy of this collected capital 
lies far away from the possession of concrete instruments. And 
this conception of the way in which things work can be applied to 
the wdiole industry of a nation, without much modification. Past 
accumulation of concr(‘te inslrurnents of production does actually 
play an important, but by no means an all important, part. 

For there are in existence many ways in which all that is neces- 
sary to commence production can be obtained, if one has the stand- 
ing, and does not intend to use the power obtained in such a way 
as to injure the forces on whose prosperity the whole system seems 
to depend. ^J"hc whole of the resources of organized banking arc 
subject to command for purposes such as these; borrowings can 
be made irrespective of all concrete instruments — borrowings in- 
deed that go far beyond the banks’ holding of gold and real se- 
curity. As Moulton writes, “ . . . the gradually expanding 
volume of bank currency it must be recalled, which is available 
equally with money for the manifold activities of business has 
made it possible for business men to secure the funds with which to 
induce human energy to create capital goods without antecedent 
saving on the part of consumers.”^ The hanks arc said to have 
created four to five billions of bank credit thus far in the course of 
the government war loans, so great is their power when organized 
into a system. 

4 “Commercial Banking and Capital Formation,” in Journal of Polifjcal 
Economy, vol. IV (Nov., 1919), p. 869. 
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If the project is one of size, it will probably assume the form 
of a corporation, putting out its shares in the investment field, 
through some investment house, which in turn redistributes the 
shares by sales to banks and individuals. A large part of the 
capital that is contributed by this method of finance, is, as in the 
case above, credit created by the banks on the partial security of 
a great variety of values of a socio-legal sort ; mortgages on land, 
credit extended on Liberty bonds, etc. In the face of such facts, 
we can say that the capital collected for any enterprise will have 
but the most flimsy relationship to any concrete instrument made 
by man, or to all such instruments. It is the word of command, 
backed by the power to pay. Part of it may be pure bank credit, 
another part may be simply the government’s promise to tax its 
citizens. Russian bonds gave employment to French, German, and 
American munitions plants, but may never pay them. It is, there- 
fore, evident that the best depreciation fund may be shares in an 
insurance company or a land bank. 

More significant is the fact that the capital fund thus at the^ 
service of industry has reference to the future as clearly as to the 
}>ast; its continuing existence is, in fact, entirely dependent on 
the future success of the enterprise. It is by giving this fact its 
due importance that the concept of capital as held by the wage 
fund theorists, and as given in Professor Taussig’s second defin- 
ition, can best be improved. In addition, we see that the available 
sum of capital varies greatly in extent and ease of use, according 
as the banking system makes accumulated wealth (anything of 
economic value) liquid. Its sum changes with the sentiment and 
confidence of the business community, and its liking for risk taking. 
To the extent that new industry is created by the agency of these 
operations of organized banking, it cannot be said that their final 
effect is simply inflation. As Professor Laiighlin writes : 

The true order of events is as follows: Transaction in goods, then 
loans based on their movement and sale, and finally the accumulation of 
a proper reserve. As compared with forty years ago, the loans of our 
national banks are at least six times as large as then. Does this imply 
inflation of credit.^ By no means. It indicates that the production and 
exchange of goods has increased many-fold in our country and that a 
correspondingly increased basis exists for sound credit at the banks.® 

This presupposes what is generally true of any modern industrial 
community, that the course of growth signifies a large amount of 

5 J. Laurence Laughlin, Money and Prices, pp. 147-8. 
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unutilized industrial power that can hardly be expressed statis- 
tically, but which is normally on hand for the service of any new 
undertaking. 

This development introduces some change into the common in- 
terest analysis, no matter which of tlie explanations of interest one 
chooses to defend. Certain of the commonest appurtenances of 
reasoning must be given up in any case. If the banking community 
has, with its organized methods, come to play such an important 
part in the initiation of industry, by active guidance and more of 
the capital power, the explanation of the rate of interest cannot 
run in terms of individual psychology, but depends on all the 
complex factors of the banking situation. The individual psy- 
chology of accumulation and risk taking is but one of these and 
perhaps not the most important. ^ This is true even of long-time 
investment, wliich is generally chosen as the abstract capital use. 
Further, if the banking faculty is so important in these matters, 
docs not the marginal analysis diverge dangerously far from 
• reality? We have more to deal with than the psychology of the 
individual from which marginalism is generally deduced. It strains 
the imagination too much to summarize the actions of the Federal 
Reserve Board in a straight line, though the mathematical phil- 
osophers try stranger things. It is not difficult, of course, to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the main principles on which the banking com- 
munity conducts its business; but it is more than doubtful whether 
diagrammatic illustrations of the margin are useful representations 
of these principles. And, as is plainer in other parts of the dis- 
tributive field, the greater the extent of organization, the less 
verisimilitude of the marginal idea. 

To proceed, then, with the study of production of the distrib- 
utive fund : what capital is, in essence, is a good or bad promise by 
which men can be set to work and by which the use of machines 
can be procured (whether they are bought, rented, or made). This 
is very close to the idea of capital ^‘as a series of advances to 
laborers’^ — with the one great adjustment of viewpoint hinted at 
before. The concept of capital as ‘‘a series of advances to lab- 
orers” has been applied ordinarily from a point of rest. All the 
processes of industry seem to be awaiting the first order to ad- 
vance, In reality, naturally, we are dealing with a going process, 
which is continuously restoring the fund it consumes, or more. 
That is why it may be said that the concept of capital has re- 
ference to the future, equally with the past. Going industrjj^ de- 
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posits in the path of its growth an enlarged capital fund. Indeed, 
there are times in which the alternative becomes — expand or fail. 
Here is the vigor of accumulation. Tlic entrepreneur’s function is 
equally continuous (lest this seem to support Professor Clark), 
in the sense that the need of his ability and forehandedness is 
lessened only in exceptional cases. 

It is in the study of the division of the total output of the in- 
dustrial process that the importance of organization becomes 
manifest. The first step in this study is normally to reduce the 
problem of distribution to the distribution of a marginal product, 
by disposing first of the rent factors through such steps as the 
Ricardian analysis and the device of the representative firm. As 
Professor Klecne writes: ‘‘The character and the terms of the 
division between capital and labor constitute the most controversial 
matter in the theory of distribution. That, however, it is a matter 
of dividing a marginal product, the margin being thought of as 
both an intensive and an extensive land margin, has come very 
near being universally accepted.”*’ Before agreeing, we must con- * 
sidcr again whether there is anything present to obstruct or 
gravely modify the theoretical action at the margin. If organiza- 
tion is present to a sufficient degree, it will })rove to be such an ob- 
struction. For purposes of illustration we may take a few cases in 
which organization among the holders of certain tracts of land 
has been used to increase rents. Such a case is that of the com- 
bination of cranberry lands in New England. It is true that this 
took the form of price restriction, but since only current wages 
were paid, it is safe to assume that the added profit of the in- 
dustry was soon reflected in the increased value and rental of the 
cranberry lands — though, of course, ditrerence of value and rental 
still existed among them. Or take the case wdicre the owners of 
certain sites necessary to the construction of a public utility, by 
agreement, held the sites for higher rent or a purchase price higher 
than they would have received in the normal course of events. It 
is perhaps not entirely without significance that the first combina- 
tion was forbidden under tlie Sherman act and the latter met by the 
right of condemnation. We have in such cases as this something 
not much difTerent from monopoly rent ; and from this point of view 
monopoly is but a form of organization ; and monopoly rent 
finds no place in the marginal analysis. IIow far, indeed, the 
major problem of distribution is the problem of distribution of a 

0 (jf. A, Kleene, Profit and Wages, pp. 159-60. 
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marginal product depends on tlie extent to which the various 
claimants to part of the distributive fund are organized; on the 
one liand, to the extent to wliich the rent-receiving group have 
some strong control of the other classes by which they can exact 
more than the amount that is allocated due them, on the. assump- 
tion of freedom of competition and complete mobility, as in Irish 
rents at the beginning of the nineteenth century; on the other 
hand, and more significantly, on the extent to wdiich those groups 
wdio ordinarily receive little in the nature of rent can, by organiza- 
tion and unified resistance, take for themselves part or the whole of 
the rent fund, as exemplified by the movement among the British 
coal miners to force nationalization of the coal mines (payment 
for capitalized value of present rents being planned). 

As representative of the analysis of the problem of the dis- 
tribution of the marginal product, Professor Taussig’s marginal 
discounted productivity theory may be chosen as one which was 
most illuminating to the writer. A brief summary is permissible, 

' so that it may be characterized. In this study of distribution 
antecedent discussion is given to the forces which determine the 
rate of interest, and a preliminary independent determination of 
the rate of interest is reached. The forces studied are summarized 
in the supply and demand situation for capital; and into this 
framework any of the most accredited theories of interest could 
be fitted, as well as the productivity theory to which Professor 
Taussig antecedently inclines. We have a study of the amounts 
which must be paid for the use and risk of varying sums of capital. 
This is a step of the highest importance, for the whole problem 
of distribution comes down to the question of how positive and 
independent one believes the determination of the share that goes 
to any factor, capital for example, to be. If the marginal action 
is dependable and important, and not subject to constant and easy 
change, we have the assurance that what the simple diagram shows 
must be paid for the use of capital in the long run will be paid, 
and the rest is left for wages. If it is fact, it is also simple arith- 
metic. And indeed, this same fundamental simplicity of idea un- 
derlies most of the general theories of distribution, whether we con- 
sider Ricardo’s wage fund, Bohm Bawerk’s theory. Walker’s 
residual analysis, or Taussig’s marginal discounted product. This 
is no doubt due to the fact that they are all attempts to synthesize 
into a unitary conception the whole struggle of distribution and 
stand besides, as analyses, that will be little affected by lime.^ 
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These conceptions are all means of prediction of the outcome of 
distributive struggle, since they are a collection of its laws. 

These syntheses are so simple, largely because the facts are 
unduly simplified, and sometimes arbitrarily thrust into categories. 
An attempt has already been made to show how the question of 
the provision of capital to industry far transcends the demonstra- 
tion from individual psychology that stands behind the marginal 
analysis, due to the spread of organized finance. Perhaps the 
world of ploughs and farmers has been outgrown in other ways. 
One thing at least is certain, and that is that no one general out- 
line of distribution will ever apply generally to the industrial 
situation in different nations at different times, even if it estimates 
correctly the relationship of facts and forces on which it was 
originally based in course of reason, for these facts change con- 
stantly in different times and different social structures. One 
theory will fit but one universe. Does it not make a difference if 
the balance of industrial power shifts? That social classes change 
their preconceptions? Are not these fundamental terms? * 

For economics is a study of forces which in their constant change 
leave few certainties and which in course of time accomjdish rev- 
olutions. Attempts at the representation of such forces by a col- 
lection of straight lines and attempts at explanation as a problem 
in mechanics must fail, for they substitute a mechanical world for 
a real one. To the degree in which social and economic life is a 
life of habit, we may have laws of habit. To the degree that an 
old order succeeds in avoiding change, we may be able to discern 
roughly the principles in accordance with which the old order acts. 
But in the measure that individuals study and develop ideas of 
change, to the extent that new human institutions arc conceived 
and old ones revised under the stimulus of a changing external 
universe, to the extent that unfilled desire seeks to erect new 
structures and acts in new ways, no economic theory can be final, 
but must express these processes of trial and test. 

The question whether labor organization has changed the terms 
of the distributive problem has yet to be considered. As the problem 
has been summarized, it is one regarding the division of a fund 
whose size may be greatly affected by tlie outcome of the dis- 
tributive bargain; as when J. A. Hobson argues that if a greater 
portion of the fund went to the laborers, it would be a direct step 
to*greatcr output and a first step to the avoidance of periodic de- 
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pression ; or as when Professor Carver argues that anything which 
obstructs or threatens to obstruct accumulation as it goes on today 
is usually a drag on future production. These arc the significant 
consequences of the distributive bargain, which should not be lost 
sight of, yet which need not enter into the analysis at present. 
Nor should the problem of the relation of the distribution of wealth 
to the distribution of welfare be entirely forgotten cither. 

In the play of distributive division, when regarded without ab- 
stractions, there appear a highly diverse number of participants. 
It may be permissible to develop a general theory of w^ages when 
one is primarily concerned with the interest problem, but this same 
general theory of wages is not sufficient for the wage problem. 
Further, while the unity of interest between all parts of that re- 
source we call capital, seems at first sight beyond challenge, even 
this may be a deduction from tlie homogeneity of power possessed 
by all its parts, rather than from the deeper economic facts. 
The good fortune of one part of the capital fund may not neces- 
s^arily denote the good forlunc of all the other parts. Our reason- 
ing may have been obscure. For example, a difference of interest 
may exist between tliose masses of capital lent passively for in- 
vestment and tliose which are the personal possession of the direc- 
tors of industry. Or such a difference as is suggested by the dis- 
pute about the Federal Reserve act, the point at issue being whether 
the rediscount privilege was to be extended to stock exchange 
securities, due to the effect of such a privilege on commercial 
credit. Again, the century long alienation between the farming 
regions and Wall Street is provocative of thought. In short, it 
is far from easy to declare the measure to which unity of interest, 
and diversity of interest exists between the various parts of the 
capital resource. The unity may be one of a social class, rather 
than one established by economic analysis, which means that the 
unity would be most apparent when it is opposed to the social 
classes that stand apart, and least apparent when within the 
confines of its own conference table. 

So it is with labor. The interest of all men who receive wages 
or salaries seems most nearly common when it is contrasted with 
that of the rent and interest receiving classes. The opportunities 
for mutual aid and common resistance overshadow all else. This 
is most clearly revealed when the interest problem is being studied, 
and labor is for the time being assumed to be a homogeneous mass, 
like machinery, divested of human quality. But when the probldfn 
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of primary interest is that of wages, the concept of general wages 
is put in the background as a helpless abstraction, and the par- 
titions within the field of labor become significant. Their existence 
needs no better proof than the fact that only the far-sighted leaders 
never lose sight of the fundamental and effective unity, and develop 
their policy upon it ; the less far-sighted have too often forgotten it 
and have seen only the partitions, which indeed may sometimes be 
of the first importance, just as when the field of banking a long- 
time interest rate is of remote interest to the broker transacting a 
‘‘call loan.” 

The suggesiion of non-competing groups lies at hand. But it does 
not satisfy all the requirements, as ordinarily these are put for- 
ward. In the first place the possibility of the existence of such 
groups among the capitalists is rarely suggested. In the second 
place, due to the hard, unplastic nature of the concept, when once 
the groups are assumed, the idea of community of interest in cer- 
tain respects and divergence of interest in others is usually lost. 
The group is given too great homogeneity within itself, too little* 
kinship with the outside. They arc part of an industrial structure 
ihat is more regular and logically construe led than the one we are 
acquainted with. We need not look beyond the difficulties of the 
census. 

It is more difficult than might be expected to earmark a group 
— to point out exacily what makes it a unit in the play of dis- 
tribution, or justifies our submitting it as a unit to the test of 
‘‘reciprocal demand.” A moment’s thought suffices to reveal the 
inadequacy of static differences such as those of skill or education. 
How compare these qualities in a clerk and a pugilist? Further- 
more, judgment must be formed with regard to precisely how great 
the isolation of any group must be to make it a non-compeiing 
group. Certainly the fact that exceptional individuals find pas- 
sage from one group to another makes no difference in the reason- 
ing. Nor, in truth, docs comparatively substantial but slowly 
acting transfer radically affect the difference of interest in the 
distributive bargain. The pull of each group in the total product 
remains relatively independent. 

Unity of bargaining or, in other words, organization seems the 
most decisive influence in group division today. Even where only 
partial unity in bargaining exists, its influence tends to be the tell- 
ing note, as in a craft where there is a strong union, but one to 
wlflch only a part of the workers belong. The frequency with which 
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even the formally unorganized act in unity, in times of strikes, 
makes the scope of the influence of unionism still less definable. 
Lastly, we are witnessing many signs of the beginning of organiza- 
tion among groups traditionally exempt from the course of or- 
ganization as among the tcchnicists of industry and school teachers, 
which may be indications of a movement towards fairly universal 
organization. 

What alteration this spread of organization compels in the non- 
competing group reasoning will be discussed shortly. But it is 
worth while to call attention to certain other features of the sit- 
uation beforehand. First, it must be pointed out that even though 
unity of bargaining has tended to become the decisive influence 
in separating groups or combining them, the underlying forces 
which bring men into one group or another, which determine the 
size of each group, arc still in the highest degree deserving of 
study. The very fact of considerable movement between the 
groups is the basic reason probably why the labor movement does 
not disintegrate into separate parts. Where a movement is ob- 
structed artificially, the situation becomes tense. Secondly, there 
exists a considerable degree of mutual influence between the groups 
(aside from the occasions of common interest). For, while it is 
probably permissible to say that in the conflict of claims on the 
national dividend that arc put in by the several groups of wage- 
earners, and by the several groups of rent or rent receivers, there 
may on occasion be no more unity between two groups of labor 
claimants (we may cite here Davenport’s conflict between the ad- 
vertising and sales groups and the mechanics )than between a labor 
claimant and an interest-receiving group — we must recognize the 
existence of a scale of customary relationship between groups of 
the same kind. This scale of customary relationship between the 
income and standard of living of various labor groups tends to 
take on a validity of its own, as when Justice Higgins applies It 
as a principle in the Australian arbitrations. This goes on, though 
disinterested reasoning may show that it means a topsy-turvy 
justice, and a world in which those who do the most work and the 
most despised work frequently get the lowest pay. It comes about 
that a wage-earning group feels justified in aiming at an increased 
share of the national dividend, because their position relative to 
some other wage-earning group has changed, professors to car- 
penters, for example. The same notion may exist in the field of 
capital. Lastly, we must remember that organization is taking 
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place today not only on the horizontal scale, traditional to the non- 
competing group idea, but also, and perhaps in a dominant degree, 
on a vertical scale, as in the combination of the seven groups of 
building laborers or that of all the mine workers in the United 
Mine Workers. 

Without losing sight of those factors, then, the question of the 
significance to our reciprocal demand reasoning of labor organiza- 
tion may be taken up. The primary object of labor organization is 
to unite the members of a group in such a way as to enable them to 
use their combined influence in their own behalf, and for their wider 
objects. The chief peaceful method is collective bargaining; its 
principal combative instrument is the strike. Too narrow an in- 
terpretation should not be put on the trade union movement. We 
must recognize, in the terms of Professor Hoxie in his most ad- 
mirable book, that “the trade union program, or rather the trade 
union programs, for each trade union has a program of its own, 
is not the handful of unrelated economic demands and methods 
which it is usually conceived to be, but it is a closely integrated 
social philosophy and plan of action. In the case of most union 
types, the program centers indeed about economic demands and 
methods, but it rests on the broad foundation of the conception of 
right, of rights, and of general theory peculiar to the workers, 
and it fans out to reflect all the economic, ethical, juridical, and 
social hopes and fears, aims, attitudes, and aspirations of the 
group. It expresses the workers’ social theory and the rules of 
the game to which they arc committed not only in industry but in 
social affairs generally. It is the organized workers’ conceptual 
world.”^ This docs not prevent us, however, from centering our 
interest upon the significance of organization in those negotiations 
through which distribution is effected. 

Organization means the power to sell the services of the group 
as a unit or to withhold these services as a unit. This. fact gives 
an altogether new twist to our reciprocal demand theory. Since 
terms are arranged between groups on the basis of the group im- 
portance or nothing, it cannot be said (as Professor Taussig says), 
that “the marginal contribution from any grade or group of labor 
determines the remuneration of all within tliat grade.”® A group 
that bargains as a unit bargains not with the importance due to its 
marginal unity but with the importance of its total utility. It is 

7 Hoxie, Trade Unionism in the United States, p. 380. 

8 F, W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol, II, p. 151. 
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the strategy of mass. The group makes of its strength as a group. 
From this it appears that there arc no clear limits to the demands 
that can be made by any group, when it is wholly organized, except 
the opposed demands of similarly organized groups — up to the 
minimum supply price of each group or factor. Furthermore, this 
minimum supply price itself may vary witli different amounts of the 
group services; and so may undergo modification of cliaractcr 
under the pressure of groups sufficiently dominant to usurp in part 
the functions formerly held by the groups under pressure. Our 
problem is of greater import than that of the division of the 
economic rent of industry. Industry is capable of conversion of 
form within limits ; it is not difficult to conceive it as disclosing a 
will to dispense witli highly paid salesmen, advertising men, and 
other such competitive labor. All other elements of the problem 
appear to be secondary to that of organization. Any rare natural 
capacity, if need(*d, must still retain a relatively high value; the 
costs of education will liave to be repaid, in so far as they remain 
individual costs, but these become secondary; scarcity itself may 
become secondary when weighed against organization. A group, 
though numerically large in view of the tasks it performs, is not 
weakened thereby, if it has the alternative of cutting down the 
hours of labor. The limit of this alternative, of course, is the 
integral nature of production. 

Labor organization must take a leading place in any study 
of distribution. Professor Carver has explained this aptly: 

Even in an unbalanced situation, while the individual in a large class 
may be superfluous, the class as a whole is indispensable. There may, 
for example, be as many ditch diggers as to make any individual among 
them superfluous, nevertheless ditch diggers as a whole, may be in- 
dispensable. . . . The indispensable class if it can bargain as a 
unit can take advantage of its indispensability and bargain to its ad- 
vantage.® 

The limits within which this influence may be confined have been in- 
dicated. It has been pointed out that the general limit to the 
measure in which any group can press its own strength is 
the need that each group has for the rest, taking into considera- 
tion the possibility of substitution. Another type of limit is in- 
dicated by the fact that to assume complete finality and unity of 
organization is an error of the same order, though of lower degree 

»T. N. Carver, “Four Labor Programs,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
February, 1919. « 
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perhaps, than to abstract from all organization. These two fac- 
tors, setting up a modified concept of supply price and the force 
of custom, suggest the limits of influence of organization. 

But the question of the limit of influence is not of the greatest 
importance practically. The real significance of the power ob- 
tained by groups in organization is in the fact that the largest 
groups — the lowest paid groups of the unskilled and uneducated 
— may prove relatively the least dispensable. The promise of the 
situation for social readjustment arises from the very fact that for 
these groups there exist only small possibilities of substitution. 
Besides, when organized, they will be in a very strong position to 
oppose substitution. Even about this conclusion, one cannot 
afford to be cocksure, but many of the great elementary facts seem 
to argue that these lowest groups arc those of indispensability. 
It is they who have the most to gain by organization, and it is they 
who will have the strongest place from which to urge their in- 
terest, once they are organized. These groups are hardest to 
organize and keep organized; yet their future lies in organization.* 

We have come very near to Marx’s idea of w^ar between the 
classes, though economic analysis apparently reveals more than 
two classes and indeed makes room for the middle class. The 
vital facts of social unity or the course of revolution may after all 
combine all classes into the tw^o classes of his historical drama, at 
least temporarily, though facts in England point rather the other 
w'ay. Indeed, many parts of the w^orld arc not entirely free from 
the struggle he looked forward to. Only if men prove as brave 
and generous in peace as they have proven in war, can wt avoid 
all the bitterness of the Marxian world; only if the large classes 
that get strength in organization develop great leaders and trust 
them; only if the rest of the world show\s understanding. A larger 
place must be made for justice and a smaller one for social neces- 
sity. We are back again to our analogy with politics. Economic 
groups, as well as nations, will be able to live in peace only if they 
plan for peace and set to work deliberately to map out the prin- 
ciples on which it can rest. The answer is the same to both 
problems of society. 


IIerbekt Feis. 



THEORIES AND TESTS OF MONOPOLY CONTROL 

The complex nature of monopoly control has required the best 
efforts of judges, legislators, and economists to define it. But as 
yet there is practically no agreement as to its description or its 
classification. In the recent decision of the Standard Oil suit, the 
Supreme Court of the United States said: “It is not necessary 
in this case, and we doubt whether in any case it is possible, to make 
a comprehensive definition of monopoly which will cover every case 
that might arise.”^ This statement relates to a question which has 
long baffled the jurists of England and the United States. At the 
same time the definition of this term has puzzled the members of 
Congress. In considering section two of the Clayton bill. Senator 
Gray confessed that he did not know what definition the courts of 
the United States had given to the word “monopoly.” And Sen- 
ator Hoar of the committee in charge of the bill replied that its 
members had also met with the same difficulty. But he had finally 
become satisfied that “the word monopoly is a merely technical term 
tl^hich has a clear and legal significance, and it is this : It is the 
sole engrossing to a man’s self by means which prevent other men 
from engaging in fair competition with him.” However, the 
latter did not think that the courts would consider a man a mon- 
opolist who by superior skill and intelligence “got the whole busi- 
ness because nobody could do it as well as he could.” Obviously 
Senator Hoar was in error here, and in his reply to Senator Gray 
he brought out incidentally the greatest difficulty before our courts 
in this definition of monopoly. It is the important task of dis- 
tinguishing between a monopoly established wholly by more effi- 
cient methods and one acquired by means which restrain com- 
petition and restrict trade. But this confusion of ideas is common 
to all investigators in the field of law and of economics. Certain 
it is, that all authorities are sadly at variance in their definition 
and classification of monopoly control ; and this divergence is con- 
stantly accentuated by the influence of economic conditions. In 
view of this fact the most important theories and tests, as they arc 
found in the opinions of jurists and economists, are presented here 
in emphasizing the economic and legal status of both the scarcity 
and efficiency monopolies. 

English and American courts have taken at least six different 
attitudes in applying the theory of monopoly to concrete cases. 
First, under the early common law a person possessed a monopoly 

1 Standard Oil v. United States, 221 U. S. 27, ‘ 
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if he had secured a differential advantage which allowed him to 
maintain permanently a fixed price for any single commodity. 
And whether this monopoly was public or private, he was com- 
pelled under the provisions of this law to offer reasonable rates 
to all persons. In the second place, all English courts recognized 
the institution of monopoly as an allowance or exclusive grant 
from the king. However, it became illegal if it restrained a person’s 
freedom or liberty or hindered his lawful trade. Also, at a much 
later time, monopoly has been defined in not a few states as ab- 
solute power or control over some specific branch of industry ; and 
this principle, running through two stages of evolution is still a 
menace to our public welfare. Yet in other states, a small group of 
judges had realized by 1875 that to secure control over a large 
industry is practically impossible, that the public is often delib- 
erately exploited by means of a limited or partial control over 
trade, and that when this partial control is sufficient to destroy 
eff*ective competition, it constitutes a monopoly. Still again, 
another class of jurists have enforced the more radical theory, 
that the inchoate monopoly — the combination which possesses 
merely a definite tendency to suppress competition and to control 
price — is also illegal. The inchoate form is really a cooperative 
combination which has become a potential monopoly with power 
to eliminate competitors. This interpretation, needless to say, is 
a very broad construction of the meaning of monopoly, and where 
thoroughly enforced it should do much to check united action by 
combinations to destroy competition. Finally, the efficiency 
monopoly based wholly upon normal and more efficient methods of 
production occupies a secure foothold in American law. These six 
threads of economic theory more or less interwoven will be traced 
through the labyrinth of legal opinions and the ^/ritings of 
economists. 

1. Strangely enough, the first important theory of monopoly to 
be accepted by both jurists and economists was the concept of a 
^‘differential” advantage by which the seller was able to control 
price. To overcome this economic advantage, the courts of 
medieval England forbade the establishment of a permanent price ; 
buyers and sellers were accordingly compelled to bargain or higgle 
freely with each other. Of the various opinions on this point, none 
is more comprehensive than the statement of Chief Justice Hale: 
(a) No man according to Morgan’s case was allowed to charge 
constant rates for unloading merchandise at English ports, but he 
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might make ^^particular agreements with every one,^^^ (b) The 

owner of a private wharf or crane was entitled to any rate, pro- 
vided it was secured by a separate agreement, (c) But if any 
person owned a public wharf, or the only one in a port, it was 
then affected with a public interest and he must cliarge only reason- 
able and moderate rates.® In a similar suit, the defendant con- 
trolled a street used by the public; and Chief Justice Ellenborough 
declared: “If he will take the benefit of that monopoly, he must 
as an equivalent perform the duty attached to it on reasonable 
terms.”* It is therefore clear that every man could place any 
usual price on his own property, provided that a separate bargain 
wore made with each purchaser. A monopoly based upon a differ- 
ential advantage or privilege, then, was not necessarily illegal if all 
charges were fair and reasonable. The test of this monopoly was 
obviously the power of conlrolling exchange values; but as the 
ability of the purchaser to pay was always an important factor, 
tJie courts demanded separate agreements and a fair price. 

Much later certain English economists adopted the concept of 
a differential monopoly, but the peculiar advantage held by the 
monopolist was not necessarily sufficient to allow him to fix ex- 
change values. In this respect their ideas differed from those of 
the jurists. This theory of a diflFerential monopoly appears in 
various discussions of rent. Thus Adam Smith says: “The rent 
of land, therefore, considered as the price paid for the use of the 
land, is naturally a monopoly price.”"' In like manner the term 
monopoly is used by Mai thus to describe a definite scarcity con- 
dition of the land or soil: “That there arc some circumstances 
connected with rent wliich liave an affinity to a natural monopoly 
will be readily allowed.” And in the same paragraph he continues : 
“On this account, perhaps, the term partial monopoly might be 
fairly applicable.”^ Still again, of a contemporary of Malthus, 
Ricardo has asserted: “Mr. Buchanan considers corn and raw 
produce as at a monopoly price, because they yield a rent: all 
commodities which yield a rent, he supposes must be at a monopoly 
price.”^ But somewhat suddenly the theory of monopoly was so 

2P. 11 Car. B. R. 

Hargrave* s Tracts, part IT, ch. VI, pp. 77, 78. 

^ Alt nut V. IngliSy 19 East. 537. 

c Wealth of Nationit, ch. XI, introduction. 

<^An Tngvirg into the Nature and Progress of Rent, p. 7. 

7 Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy, p. 93(J. ^ 
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greatly expanded by Senior that it includes both ciSciency prodts 
and the pure value surplus. According to this author any dif- 
ferential advantage arising from (a) soil or situation, (b) extra- 
ordinary talent of mind or body, (c) secret or protected processes, 
constitutes a monopoly. Clearly enough, Senior’s concept embraces 
the differential advantages of efficiency and the natural advantages 
of soil and situation; for in his four classes of monopoly he has 
covered almost the entire field of industry.® But in the works of 
J. S. Mill tlie idea of monopoly is again discussed almost entirely in 
connection with land : “It is at once evident,” he explains, “that 
rent is the effect of monopoly; though that monopoly is a natural 
one.” And .again he says: “A thing which is limited in quantity, 
even though its possessors do not act in concert, is still a mon- 
opolized article.”'^ Few Fiiiglish economists, however, go so far 
as to apply the term monopoly gain to the returns on what Senior 
has defined as exceptional or rare natural gifts. In America we 
are familiar with the theory of a differential monopoly as it has 
been, presented in tlic writings of Professor Simon N. Patten^^^ ai\d 
Professor Emory 11. Johnson.’^ These men make the concept of 
a differential monopoly include any surplus above costs which may 
be acquired in either production or consumption. In like manner 
this all-inclusive idea of monopoly, with its apparent confusion of 
earned and unearned incomes, may be found in the text of the 
French writer. Professor Gide: “The monopoly element is present 
everywhere. The small grocery store at the street corner enjoys 
a monopoly because of its location. A man’s individuality, that 
is to say the simple fact that he is liimself and not some one else, 
really constitutes a monopoly.”^“ 

This theory of a differential monopoly may be taken as one 
extreme view in the list of monopoly concepts; the other extreme 
is the theory of an al)solutc monopoly. At the present time the 
pendulum in economic and legal discussions has reached the theory 
of an absolule monopoly and is rapidly returning to the concept 
of a differential advantage or partial monopoly. Moreover, re- 
cent legal decisions containing the concept of a differential 

« Senior, Political Economy, p, lOlt 

9J. S. Mill, Principleit of PoUlicnl Economy, bk. TT, cli. XV T, sec. 9. 

Annals of the American Academy, .ran., 1893; Dynamic Economics, pp. 
63, 102, 107, 114. 

^^Ann. Am. Acad., June, 1894. 

12 C. Gicle, Principles of Political Economy, third edition, p. 626. 
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monopoly have led to an apparent conflict in judicial opinion. 
That is, one partial monopoly, according to the various tests ap- 
plied by the courts, may be illegal, while a second one is wholly 
immune under the statutes. The first is similar to the early 
monopoly of the English common law; the second resembles much 
the differential monopoly of the classical economists. Clearly 
enoughf the latter may increase in size and dominate industry so 
long as it does not eliminate competitors, unreasonably restrain 
trade, or control price. Protected by the ^‘rule of reason” in 
judicial interpretations, it stands alone at one extreme, secure in 
law, as a monopoly of efficiency. 

2. Doubtless the most persistent form of monopoly control to 
come before the early English courts was an exclusive grant from 
the king. According to Lord Coke, “A monopoly is an institution, 
or allowance by the king or by his grant, commission, or otherwise 
to any person or persons, bodies politique, or corporate, of or for 
the sole buying, selling, making, working, or using of any thing, 
whereby any person or persons, bodies politique, or corporate, are 
sought to be restrained of any freedom, or liberty that they had 
before, or hindered in their lawful trade.”^® At least within cer- 
tain prescribed limits, this grant was an exclusive monopoly. 
Especially did C'oke emphasize the word ‘‘sole” in this connection. 
This adjective was applied to five things, four of which were the 
buying, selling, making, and working of a good, while the fifth 
was the “using” of it. Indeed, the terms “sole using” were con- 
sidered so general that no monopoly could exist beyond the reach 
of the statu te.’'^ The characteristics of an unlawful monopoly 
were, then, its exclusive powers and its restriction of a person’s 
freedom or his trade. These were important tests, for it was held 
in common law that a man’s freedom and his trade were his very 
life. Coke tells us that a man’s “trade is accounted his life, be- 
cause it maintaineth his life; and therefore the monopolist that 
taketh a man’s trade taketh away his life.’”® The part taken by 
this early monopoly in English history lends emphasis to its 
definition and to the accompanying tests given here by Lord Coke. 
Toward the end of the sixteenth century, the grant of special 
patents by the crown had been so frequently extended to ordinary 
trades and commerce that in these fields they were strongly opposed 

13 Coke, Third Institute, ch. 85, p. 181. See statute, 21 Jac. 1 c. 3. 

^^Ibid., p. 181. 

^^Ibid., p. 181. 
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by common law courts. But Coke’s definition of monopoly has 
left a lasting impression on American law; in fact, it has served 
as a legal basis for the concept of an absolute monopoly which is 
still a menace to the public welfare. 

3. The third important concept to appear in the common law 
was that of absolute and complete monopoly control. An ap- 
propriate precedent for this view was found in the old English case 
of Mitchell v. Retfnolds. It is said there that ‘‘it can never be 
useful to any man to restrain another from trading in all places 
. . .unless he intends a monopoly, which is a crime.” This state- 
ment became the controlling principle of various decisions. The 
exclusion of a person from pursuing his trade within a state was 
therefore taken by American courts to be an improper exercise 
of monopoly power. Reference was often made, however, to two 
other statements from the same case, which conceded partial re- 
straint of trade and hence convey more clearly the meaning of the 
court : “1st, That to obtain the sole exercise of any known trade 
throughout England^ is a complete monopoly, and against the 
policy of the law. 2dly, That when restrained to particular 
places or persons (if lawfully and fairly obtained) the same is not 
a monopoly.’”® These two excerpts distinguish, then, between 
monopoly and partial control over trade. The sole exercise of any 
known trade throughout England is a complete monopoly ; and not 
until unified control over an industry is extended to state boun- 
daries does it become a complete monopoly or a crime. Down to 
1875 the comments expressed in this opinion dominated in greater 
or less degree legal discussion in aU state cases relating to restraint 
upon American trade. 

The obvious test here of monopoly control is simply size or ter- 
ritorial extent. The courts do not measure the size of a combination 
by the capital invested or by its output, but by its area ; and to 
become a monopoly it must cover at least an entire state. Follow- 
ing this English theory, size continued to he the jvdicial test of 
monopoly control in American states throughout the first stage 
of the absolute theory.^^ 

Furthermore, in this first stage, the principle of potential com- 
petition was a necessary complement of the absolute theory. It 
was held in harmony with English law that unless monopoly con- 
ic I P. Wms. 187, 199. 

17 This fact is denied by Professor Kales in The Harvard Law Review for 
Jj^e, 1917. 
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trol covered an entire state, distant or potential competition 
would furnish an effectual check upon the exercise of such power. 
Thus in 1839, the formal charge in a New York case that a com- 
bination had endeavored to secure a monopoly over transportation 
on the Erie canal, was considered by the court to be little more 
than a string of words ; for ^‘all the world besides were left at full 
liberty to enter upon the same enterprise.”^® In this last statement 
lies, of course, the fundamental legal doctrine of potential com- 
petition. This leading opinion was cited later in the Wisconsin case 
of Kellogg v. Larhm^ which involved an agreement between a group 
of mill owners and warehousemen to control the Milwaukee wheat 
market. To give emphasis to this view of monopoly, the court also 
quoted from the above-mentioned English case. Clearly enough, 
potential competition was relied upon to check the growth of 
monopoly power; and this principle was presented in a vigorous 
outburst: ‘T say there was no monopoly intended, none effected. 
We cannot fail to perceive, that in spite of this contract, all the 
rfest of Wisconsin was an open and unrestricted market for the 
sale of wheat.”^® The English doctrine penetrated as far west as 
California, as far south as Texas, and as far north as Ontario. 

The second stage in this theory of absolute control had its 
genesis in Coke’s definition of monopoly as a grant from the king. 
The evolution was timely, and bolstered most effectively the belief 
in an exclusive monopoly.^® Moreover, with this second definition 
there is less tendency to emphasize potential competition or to 
make the limits of monopoly coincident with state boundaries. The 
direct connection between this definition and the more recent legal 
concept of absolute control may be traced in a number of instances. 
But in none is it more apparent than in Greene’s case.®^ Several 
definitions were reviewed by the court, and it was stated that each 
one contained two distinct elements which prevented the exercise 
of a right or liberty formerly open to the public. It was, therefore, 
concluded relative to any monopoly of interstate commerce that 
it must include an attempt to secure “an exclusive right in such 

^^Chappel V. Brockway, Wend. 163, 165. 

Pin. 144, 145. 

20 “A monopoly is when the sale of any merchandise or commodity is re- 
strained to one, or a certain number; and has, says Coke, three inseparable con- 
sequences ; the increase of the price, the badness of the wares, the impoverish- 
ment of others.” 7 Dane* 8 Abridgment, p. 38, ch. 205, art. 5; City of Seattle 
V. Dencker, 58 Wash. 501; Wright v. State, 88 Md. 436. 

2152 Fed. Rep. 116. See Patterson v, Wellman, 5 N. D. 608, 615, dl6. 
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trade or commerce by means which prevent or restrain others from 
engaging therein.”^^ On similar grounds but entirely independent 
of these first decisions, the courts of California have been able to 
retain the previously adopted theory of a complete monopoly by 
a well-rounded formula drawn from the definitions given in several 
dictionaries.^® However, it is to be observed that even the latter 
definitions were usually drawn in turn from Coke’s theory of an 
absolute monopoly 

This second stage in the evolution of the theory of absolute 
monopoly is more permanent than the first, but the present menace 
to the age-long competitive check against combinations may, per- 
haps, be only temporary. Moreover, this doctrine of complete and 
absolute control is being somewhat modified by present economic 
conditions. Since the sudden evolution in industrial combinations 
has foisted new problems upon the courts, the latter have been 
more or less at sea on questions concerning monopoly. English 
cases have been quoted less frequently, judges have been groping 
for precedents and authority; and, as in the case of California, 
dictionaries have often aided them in maintaining the idea of an 
absolute monopoly. But despite all this, the theory of an ab- 
solute monopoly is seldom in accord with concrete facts. Most 
monopolies arc usually disposed of in state courts as mere associa- 
tions in restraint of trade; some are branded as combinations to 

22 Greene’s case, 52 Fed. Rep. 116. 

Herriman v. Menzies, 115 Cal. 21. 

24 A marked tendency is also seen in the decisions of certain federal courts 
to transfer this absolute theory, irrespective of its original meaning, to com- 
binations in restraint of trade. In 1892 various dealers in five states com- 
bined by contract to advance the price of pine lumber fifty cents above its 
regular quotation. It was held that the agreement was valid because It did not 
include the entire traffic in lumber or raise the price generally (United States 
V. Nelson, 52 Fed. Rep. 647.) Again, in a suit in Missouri involving the sale 
of goodwill, the federal court followed the definition given in the Greene case: 
“Monopoly implies an exclusive right, from which all others are debarred, and 
to which they are subservient.” (U, S, Chem. Co, v. Prov, Chem, Co., 64 Fed. 
Rep. 949.) In 1908, a circuit court of the United States quoted the definition 
of an absolute monopoly, but applied to the case at bar, however, the one 
given in the Century dictionary: “The possession or assumption of anything 
to the exclusion of other possessors: thus a man is popularly said to have a 
monopoly of any business of which he has acquired complete control.” 
(Continental Sec. Co. v. Interhorough R. T. Co., 165 Fed. Rep. 956.) The 
following year, we find another federal court giving almost the same mean- 
ing to the word “monopoly” in the Anti-Trust Act of 1890. (U. 8. Am, War 

Stms Co. V. U. 8., 172 Fed. Rep. 457.) 
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raise the price of necessities ; others are condemned as conspiracies 
to injure competitors. Finally, it may be said that the law on 
this subject is rapidly crystallizing and that the definitions of 
what constitute an absolute or a complete monopoly are con- 
stantly growing less precise. 

Still again, this theory of a complete monopoly finds its ex- 
pression in the writings of many economists who restrict the 
monopoly control to one person or to a single group of persons. 
, The first important concept in these definitions makes the essence 
of monopoly equivalent to single control or unity of action with 
respect to the supply and price of a commodity. Although this 
idea has certainly been in use for more than two centuries, it has 
grown in importance iri recent years; and the fullblown theory 
is elaborated at length in several texts, both legal and economic. 
Professor Ely puts this idea into a very concise form in his def- 
inition of monopoly; ‘‘Monopoly means that substantial unity of 
action on the part of one or more persons engaged in some kind 
‘of business which gives exclusive control, more particularly, al- 
though not solely, with respect to price,”^® This is substantially 
the definition adopted in a more terse form by Professor Bullock 
in his Introduction to the Study of Economics: “A monopoly 
exists wherever one person or a combination of persons acquires 
control of the supply of a commodity.’’^® How widely different 
this concept is from the previous ideas, which make monopoly 
equivalent to a differential advantage has been emphasized by both 
of these authors. 

The same view is taken by Seager, Taussig, and F. M. Taylor. 
The first writer has drawn a distinction between monopoly and 
differential advantage: “In nearly every branch of competitive 
business differential advantages are found”; and competitors are 
themselves differently endowed, some being more capable than 
others and receiving larger returns. “Although important sources 
of income, such differential advantages are not the cause of 
monopoly profits.”^’^ Taussig also touches upon this topic of 
“differential advantage,” and his conclusion is similar to that of 
Seager : “Rent h^s often been said to be due to monopoly. But 
this is not an accurate statement. The characteristic of monopoly 


25 R. T. Ely, Monopolies and Trusts, p. 13, 14. 

2«C. J. Bullock, Introduction to the Study of Economics, pp. 216, 309. 
27 H. R. Seager, Introduction to Economics, p. 188. % 
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is single-handed control over the total supply.”^® To make our 
analysis perfectly fair still another quotation may be added from 
a recent textbook. In discussing the subject of normal price as 
it occurs under conditions of monopoly, Professor F. M. Taylor 
has this to say : ‘‘Substantially the whole output or stock of not 
a few kinds of goods is in the exclusive control of a single natural 
or legal person. Such a condition of things is known as a mon- 
opoly. The person having such exclusive control of stock or out- 
put is said to have a monopoly.”^® In denying the theory of a 
differential monopoly, each writer here has in turn founded mon- 
opoly upon exclusive command over supply, which is obviously 
identical with the legal principle of absolute control; and these 
excerpts stand as authoritative statements of the scarcity theory 
of monopoly control, a view still to be revised and supplemented 
before it will accord with the logic of concrete circumstances. 

It is freely admitted, however, by writers who hold this particular 
view, that often only a partial control exists over the price or tlic 
supply. But even such a statement is usually vague for two rea- 
sons. Partial control may often mean more or less intermittent or 
limited interference in the price-making process with regard to 
product, time, or territory, and as such represents only a differen- 
tial advantage on the part of a single group of men. Further, this 
control may be the result of mere cooperative effort on the part of 
energetic producers. By this obvious departure from the main 
premise of single-handed control over supply, the orthodox econ- 
omic theory of monopoly control is greatly weakened, and varies 
from the idea of the classical economists only in assuming a greater 
degree of differential advantage, which finally gives partial control 
over price. Simply stated, all authorities are coming to the 
idea of a partial monopoly. In the doctrine of the classical 
theorists this advantage docs not necessarily give control over 
either supply or price, while in the scarcity control of later writers, 
the advantage is sufficient to control price over a definite territory. 

4. With the gradual decline in law of Coke’s legal formula, 
there appeared the fourth important theory of monopoly. And 
strange to say, the famous opinion of the early Mitchell case in 
England also furnished the foundation for a belief in partial 
monopolies. It was explained there that voluntary restraints of 
trade are liable to abuse “from corporations, who are perpetually 

28 F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. II, p. 107, 

F. M. Taylor, Principles of Economics, p. 207. 
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laboring for exclusive advantages in trade, and to reduce it into 
as few hands as possible.”®® This excerpt was often quoted ver- 
batim or paraphrased by American courts. From this new point 
of view competitive checks were soon placed upon monopolies in 
the states of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania.®^ And the tend- 
ency in both states to perpetuate free competition between com- 
binations, was a welcome harbinger of a new tenet in judicial 
opinions. Indeed, as a principle involving the right to industrial 
liberty, it was soon to form the most potent check upon monopoly ; 
for a marked divergence from the legal concept of an absolute 
monopoly began as early as 1875. Consequently, potential or 
distant competition is less emphasized. The first opinion to apply 
an active competitive check to a monopoly entirely within a state 
rendered void a contract between all the grain dealers in a single 
town in Illinois.®^ Clearly enough, active competition within the 
monopolized area was recognized as the only adequate economic 
check upon this form of combination. Five years later, an Ohio 
•court gave the much needed support to this idea of an active com- 
petitive check upon monopoly. An association formed for the 
purpose of controlling the sale of salt throughout the state was 
held to be in general restraint of trade ; and the apparent tendency 
of the combination to establish a monopoly by a partial suppres- 
sion of active competition was taken as sufficient cause for its 
compulsory dissolution.®® During the next ten years the tide of 
legal opinion turned rapidly against monopolistic combinations, 
and in the last decade of the nineteenth century, as one might ex- 
pect, the theory of a partial monopoly became firmly established 
in American law. 

6. The fifth legal concept of monopoly made its appearance at 
least as early as 1880. This is the theory of a potential or in- 
choate monopoly, and it is admirably presented in this last de- 
cision: ‘Tt is no answer to say,” declared the court, “that com- 
petition in the salt trade was not in fact destroyed, or that the 
price of the commodity was not unreasonably advanced. Courts 
will not stop to inquire as to the degree of injury inflicted upon the 

sol P. Wms. 190. 

Alger v. Thacker, 19 Pick., 53, 54; Taylor v. Blanchard, 13 Allen, 375; 
Morris Bun Coal Co, v. Barclay Coal Co., 68 Penn., 185, 187. 

ssThe contract of 1859 was illegal simply because it enhanced the price 
of a prime necessity. (14 La. Annual 168.) 

Central Ohio Salt Co. v. Guthrie, 35 Ohio St. 679. ^ 
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public; it is enough to know that the inevitable tendency of such 
contracts is injurious to the public.”®^ This opinion represents the 
most radical evolution in common law rulings against combinations 
in restraint of trade. Any definite tendency which may seriously 
threaten active competition, is sufficient to render their formation 
illegal. It is, in fact, an effort to suppress inchoate monopolies. 
In several states, of course, this potential monopoly is quite secure ; 
but in others it is plainly illegal.®® 

However, extensive monopolies of this sort often exist on a mere 
tacit understanding; they are no longer exceptions to the rule. 
In HardiTig v. American Glucose Company it was emphasized that 
such unlawful combinations may be formed by verbal agreement,®® 
And in similar cases in Kentucky, it is not necessary in order to 
obtain a conviction in court that there should be positive evidence 
that a combination was formed to regulate prices. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, the Supreme Court has said, to secure 
witnesses who could testify to such facts. ®^ Finally, upon this 
exact point the highest court in Michigan is most explicit : ‘^The 
purpose and intent of the organization may be shown by its acts 
and the policy pursued after organization.” It is not deemed 
necessary to furnishing evidence of this purpose, to prove that its 
organizers expressly bound themselves ‘Ho establish and maintain 
a monopoly.”®® The fundamental purpose of these various decisions 
is doubtless to condemn any tacit monopoly which is destructive 
to competition ; but on the other hand, there is apparently no in- 
tention of hampering mere cooperative combinations, provided 
rival enterprises are allowed to compete freely. 

Salt Co. V. Guthrie, 35 Ohio St. 672. 

3R A most thoroughgoing opinion against it is to be found in a New York 
case: “If the monopoly vSought to be established was one covering a part of 
the territory of the borough, or one district in the borough, so that the con- 
sumers in that portion of the city were deprived of the benefit of free com- 
petition, then the defendant would be just as guilty as though the monopoly 
extended to every foot of land within the boundaries of Manhattan.” {People 
V. Am. Ice Co., 130 N. Y. Supp. 457.) From this excerpt two facts are to be 
noticed: first, the smallest district within a borough is not exempt from the 
law; second, the primary test of illegality is the absence of free competition 
which is taken as an indication of monopoly. This decision, like many others, 
has gone to the heart of the problem by condemning virtually all monopoly 
agreements. 

86 183 lU. 617. 

87 International Harvester Co. v. Commonwealth, 144 Ky. 403, 408. 

Attorney General v. National Cash Register Co., 183 Mich. 108. 
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We may now emphasize the legal tests of both partial and in- 
choate monopolies. Every combination in restraint of trade com- 
ing before American courts is carefully analyzed and subjected to 
several tests of monopoly control. Its tendency to injure the pub- 
lic by controlling price is the most easily recognized indication 
of this monopoly power. Thus the concession was made by a court, 
which formerly held the theory of absolute controly that a mon- 
opoly, as now understood, “embraces any combination the tendency 
of which is to prevent competition in its broad and general sense 
and to control prices to the detriment of the public.”^® “Again, 
the question in the end is,’’ said a court of New York in referring 
to a partial monopoly, “Does it inevitably tend to public in- 
jury?”^® At another time the Supreme Court of Ohio recognized 
the effect of monopoly power upon industrial liberty and upon 
the price of commodities : “By the invariable laws of human na- 
ture,” declared the court in referring to a monopoly, “competition 
will be excluded and prices controlled in the interest of those con- 
nected with the combination or trust.”^^ Indeed, since 1888 con- 
siderable stress has been placed in state decisions upon injury 
to the public through the restriction of production and the en- 
hancement of prices ; and the place which “scarcity control” oc- 
cupies in the legal theory of monopoly is probably fully in pro- 
portion to its importance. It is emphasized that any combination 
which has a tendency to diminish production, to limit competition, 
and to increase prices, is a common law offence, contrary to the 
policy of the state, and consequently void.'^^ In fact, since the 
great “Case of Monopolies” of Lord Coke’s time,^® raising the 
price of necessities by combination has been a common law of- 
fense; but on the whole, injury to the consumer is not regarded 
by the courts as the most serious evil of monop 9 ly. 

The second and greatest evil of monopoly here is taken to be 
the direct injury which it exerts upon producers. If the monopolist 
is only able, by means of a more efficient process, to lower values 
and destroy competition, his power over price is limited ; but this 

State V. Eastern Coal Co., 39 R. I. 363. 

40 People V. North River Sugar Refining Co., 3 N. Y. Supp. 413. 

State V. Standard Oil Co., 49 Ohio St. 187. 

Richardson v. Buhl, 77 Mich. 658; Foss v. Cummings, 149 111. 359; Chicago 
Coal Co. V. People, 314 111. 449; N ester v. Brewing Co., 161 Pa. 481; Poca- 
hontas Coke Co. V. C. and C. Co., 60 W. Va. 519; Lufkin Rule Co. v. Fringeli, 
57 Ohio St. 607, 609. 

48 11 Coke’s Rep. 86b. 
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partial control may, nevertheless, become an important phase of 
monopolistic aggression. For centuries, courts have been declar- 
ing that monopoly and restraint of trade offend the common law 
right of free trade between subjects, which protects alike pro- 
ducers and consumers. And in emphasizing these evils judges 
seldom get far from the important injuries to producers. For 
example, an early conception of a monopoly by state courts was 
a combination which prevented the citizen from pursuing his own 
business unless he migrated to some other state. Monopoly was, 
therefore, condemned because its general effect was to encourage 
idleness, injure industry, create exclusive privileges, and influence 
the price of things produced by labor.^^ Monopolies were also 
found to conflict with the common law because they destroyed 
trade by ‘‘extinguishing free and healthy competition.”*® The 
basic evils of monopoly are, therefore, said to lie in the destruction 
of competition, impoverishment of producers, restriction of prod- 
uct, and enhancement of prices. From this point of view, then, the 
power to fix price is only a secondary phase of monopoly control. 
This thought is put tersely in a Rhode Island case : “The act of 
fixing the price is only an attribute of a monopoly, an indicium by 
which it may be classified. It is a symptom, but it is not the disease 
itself.”*® 

The third indication of monopoly power is the absence of com- 
petition between enterprises covering a definite field. This is a 
delicate test. It serves to differentiate the lawful cooperative 
combination from the partial, but not always from the inchoate, 
monopoly. The partial monopoly has, in the view of the courts, 
succeeded more or less in excluding competition and controlling 
price. But it would seem that the inchoate monopoly possesses 
full power to eliminate, though it has not definitely restricted, 
competition within a certain district; and in the absence of any 
advantage other than that of the technical process it is really an 
efficient monopoly. Take for example the decision of the Supreme 
Court of New York in People v. American Ice Company The 
court is really attacking a potential monopoly, or one which could 

Taylor v. Blanchard, 95 Mass. 375; Union Strawboard Co, v. Bonfield, 
193 111. 426 ; Lange v, Werke, 2 Ohio St. 527 ; Lufkin Rule Co. v. Frtngeli, 57 
Ohio St. 603; Sutton v. Head, 86 Ky. 158; Pike v. Thomas, 4 Bibb, 485. 

^5 Georgia Fruit Exchange v. Turnipseed, 62 So. Rep. 545. 

46 The State v. Eastern Coal Co., R. I. 265. 

,,^120 N. Y. Suipp. 457-8. 
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not at least succeed in gaining more than partial control over the 
ice trade in Manhattan. The absence of competition is made the 
test of monopoly control, and the definition of monopoly becomes 
so broad that it is equivalent to a partial control over price and 
to a differential advantage over competitors. These comments re- 
fer more particularly to state decisions. But a federal court in 
deciding against the International Harvester Company, declared: 
“It substantially suppressed all competition between the five com- 
panies, and the restraint of competition between combining com- 
panies is as illegal as destruction of competition between them 
without combining.”^* Moreover, at the present time, the Supreme 
Court of the United States is steadily insisting upon a broad inter- 
pretation of monopoly power — a view which is in harmony with the 
common law definition. To vitiate a combination, it is only es- 
sential to show that it really tends to deprive the public of the 
advantages which flow from free competition.^^ 

The fourth indication of monopoly control is the obvious inten- 
tion or piirpose of a combination to restrain or monopolize trade. 
This is usually shown in the excluding practices and methods so 
generally condemned by American courts. For example, in order- 
ing the dissolution of the Corn Products Company, the federal 
court recently emphasized the deliberate purpose of the combina- 
tion “which has shown such an inveterate and incorrigible in- 
sistence upon interfering with the course of commerce which the 
law demands.”®® In like manner the Supreme Court of the United 
States has condemned the acts of similar combinations, but at the 
same time it has drawn a distinction between the “intent” and the 
“method” by which unreasonable restraints may have been estab- 
lished. Whether a particular act is “a reasonable or normal 
method in furtherance of trade and commerce may, in doubtful 
cases, turn upon the intent to be inferred from the extent of the 
control thereby secured over the commerce affected, as well as by 
the method which was used. Of course, if the necessary result is 
materially to restrain trade between the states, the intent with 
which the thing was done is of no consequence. But when there 
is only a probability, the intent to produce the consequences may 

48 United States v. International Harvester Co., 214 Fed. Rep. 994. 

49 Addyston Pipe Co. v. United States, 175 U. S. 224; United States v. Knight, 
156 U. S. 16; Northern Securities Co. v. United States, 193 U. S. 340; Waters- 
Pierce Oil Co. v, Texas, 212 U. S. 110. 

United States v. Corn Products Refining Co., 234 Fed. Rep. 1018 
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become important.’’®^ Also, in referring to the exclusive contracts 
made with dealers by the Eastman Kodak Company, the court said : 
“All this and more, it may be conceded, separated from other 
acts, might furnish no ground for holding that there was an 
illegal monopoly ; but the arbitrary enforcement of the restrictive 
conditions by the establishment of a system of espionage, and the 
keeping of records of violations of such conditions, with a view of 
penalizing such dealers, are evidence of an intention to promote a 
monopoly.”®^ It will be seen at once that this particular test is 
psychological in character, and is especially pertinent to the de- 
tection of the inchoate monopoly. 

The fifth test of monopoly depends upon the inherent nature 
of a combination which, irrespective of any vicious purpose, may 
be the result of several causes, (a) It may be due to the physical 
conditions in production. Yet these conditions may be taken as 
proof of a wrongful intent or purpose. For example, the Supreme 
Court has said in relation to the unification of the terminal facilities 
in St. Louis: “The physical conditions which compel the use of 
the combined system by every road which desires to cross the 
river, cither to serve the commerce of the city or to connect with 
lines separated by the river, is the factor which gives greatest color 
to the unlawfulness of the combination as now controlled and 
operated.”®® (b) That acquired powers may constitute a mon- 
opoly is seen in another case. The supreme court of Missouri has 
declared that when men deliberately “acquire power that will en- 
able them to control the market, if they choose to exercise it, there 
is no use for them to say that they did not intend to control the 
trade or limit competition, nor is it any use for them to say ‘We 
have not used the power to oppress any one.^ ”®^ (c) In the 

next place, the inherent nature to restrain trade may be largely 
the result of individual contracts which in themselves are wholly 
free from unlawful purposes. Yet the judgment of the court “is 
one of condemnation, no matter how innocent otherwise or praise- 
worthy the motives of those who had part in it.”®® (d) Finally, 

United States v. Beading Co, 2^6 U. S. at p. 870. See United States v. 
St, Louis Terminal Association, 224 U. S. 394; Swift and Co v. United States, 
196 U. S. 375. 

62 996 Fed. Rep. 78. 

68 United States v. St, Louis Terminal, 224 U. S. 398. 

State V. International Harvester Co,, 237 Mo. 394. 

^56 United States v. Motion Picture Patents Co,, 225 Fed. Rep. 808. 
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the plan of combination as a whole may afford evidence of its 
illegality. ^‘It is suggested,’’ said the Supreme Court in a recent 
case, ‘Hhat the several acts charged are lawful, and that intent 
can make no difference. But they are bound together as the parts 
of a single plan. The plan may make the parts unlawful.”®® In 
this relation another pertinent decision has appeared in a very 
recent case. Indeed, it was emphasized that “every element con- 
sidered singly may be wholly innocent ; but the question of an exist- 
ing monopoly, or an intended monopoly, is to be determined by 
the effect of all the elements which are in fact combined.” 

6. Finally, we may turn to the efficiency monopoly which is 
established solely by more efficient methods — the normal result of 
better organization and more skillful management. It increases in 
size by building additional plants or by purchasing new enter- 
prises ; and profits are acquired because of a reduction in costs or 
an enlarged output. No restrictions may have been placed upon 
competition or trade; prices may have fallen; and consumers as 
a whole may have been benefited. None the less, rival enterprises 
are forced to discontinue production, and the more efficient com- 
petitor — a monopoly — is able to dominate the particular field of 
industry. We may easily recall Senator Hoar’s description of 
the man who by superior skill and intelligence “got the whole 
business because nobody could do it as well as he could.” This 
form of monopoly holds a peculiar place in American law, and its 
significance has not been sufficiently emphasized. 

In determining its validity, it seems necessary to refer, by way of 
explanation, to the differential concept of monopoly presented at 
the beginning of this paper. The differential advantage of the 
monopolist under the early common law, if exercised freely, would 
have allowed him to control exchange values; he was therefore 
compelled to make separate agreements with purchasers and to 
charge a fair price. On the other hand, his differential advantage, 
according to the early English economists, was not necessarily 
sufficient to permit him to control price. This is the second form 
of the efficiency monopoly. These two distinct ideas have been 
applied in determining the legality of the efficiency monopoly of 
the present time. Any efficiency monopoly that eliminates com- 
petitors and controls price, or has the power to do so, is declared 
illegal. The second form of this monopoly, however, docs not 
possess the power to control price and holds, therefore, a secure 
Swift and Co. v. United States, 196 U. S. 396. 
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position in American law. These two facts explain why the 
validity of the eflBciency monopoly is apparently a much mooted 
question. Courts are consistently applying to it the various tests 
of legality, but obviously as their theories now include the differ- 
ential concept of the classical economists, a vast number of 
monopolies are not illegal. 

The first form of the efficiency monopoly may be attacked at 
two points. In the first place, destruction of competition within a 
given area is considered in itself a restraint of trade ; it discourages 
the development of industry and lessens the incentive to serve the 
public. Moreover, the direct result is to deprive men of their 
means of gaining a livelihood, which is the cardinal evil of mon- 
opoly. In a word, competition is necessary to secure efficient 
methods and needed products. In the second place, the monopoly 
possesses a tremendous power which may produce evil results. 
Consequently, courts are suspicious of such power; and if it is 
interpreted as an inherent tendency to injure trade, the monopoly 
becomes, thereby, illegal. Indeed, the large cooperative com- 
bination walks perilously close to the legal limit when it eliminates 
weak competitors ; for it is difficult to draw the line between lawful 
cooperation and monopoly except by the competitive test. 

On the other hand, the second form of the efficiency monopoly is 
usually considered legal. One federal court has said: ‘‘Size does 
not of itself restrain trade or injure the public; on the contrary, 
it may increase trade and may benefit the public.”®^ Another has 
stated that an attempt to monopolize a part of interstate com- 
merce, which but indirectly restricts competition, while its chief 
effect is to increase the trade of those who make it, was not made 
illegal by the statute under consideration, “because such attempts 
are indispensable to the existence of any competition among the 
states.”®* Courts reiterate that there is no limit to the normal 
growth of an enterprise, but this is usually qualified immediately 
by the statement that if the necessary result of an enterprise is 
to restrain trade, it becomes at once illegal. In this relation, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has emphasized that : 
“Monopolies are created in various ways, and may constitute 
partial restraints of trade which of themselves are not unreason- 
able; and contracts or combinations creating them are not neces- 
sarily invalid. The statute prohibits only such monopolies as are 

67 U. S, V. Keystone Watch Company, 318 Fed. Rep. 510, 

Whitwell V. Continental Tobacco Go,, 135 Fed. Rep. 463. 
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unjust and unreasonable restraints of trade.”®® In a word, the 
**rule of reason” as interpreted by the Supreme Court has served 
to preserve this second form of efficiency monopoly.®® 

As the previous opinions possess a remarkable pertinency to any 
practical plan of monopoly control, several facts should be care- 
fully considered by both jurists and economists : 

1. Starting with the differential concept of the medieval law, 
English courts passed gradually to the theory of an absolute 
monopoly; but at present there is a most positive reaction to the 
doctrine of partial control. Almost simultaneously the same cycle 
in economic thought was traced in the works of the most eminent 
economists ; consequently, in both the fields of legal and economic 
theory two diametrically opposite views confront the investigator 
in his study of monopolies. Both theories contain certain dangers, 
but, above all, there lies in the theory of an absolute monopoly a 
constant menace to trade. 

2. Again, concomitant with the idea of absolute monopoly, 
which was accepted practically without qualification by American 
courts down to 1836, there went the consistent belief that potential 
competition constituted an adequate remedy for monopolistic com- 
binations. Fortunately its final rejection prepared the way for 
a closer study of trade restraint. Certainly, the principle of 
potential competition can no longer be seriously advocated either 
by jurists or economists. 

3. Still again, with the passing of this theory due recognition 

was given to the growing danger from partial monopolies. Except 
for California, New York, and Rhode Island, our state courts had 
realized by 1880 the total inadequacy of the English theory of 
absolute monopoly control. These facts place even the more recent 
economic treatises on trusts and monopolies in a peculiar light; 
for their authors have built both the theory and the classification 
of monopolies almost entirely upon the deductive principle of ab- 
solute control. But even the courts of New York had discarded 
this overworked idea at least a decade before these books were 
written. ;j 

4*. Clearly enough, the task of courts and legislatures has only 
just begun. Certain efficiency monopolies exist which never raise 

U, S. V. Eastman Kodak Co,, 326 Fed. Rep. 65. 

«oSee also Nash v. United States, 229 U. S. 376; U, S, v. du Pont de JVe- 
mours and Co,, 188 Fed. Rep. 161 ; U, 8 v, Eastman Kodak Co,, 226 Fed. Rep. 
80; U, 8, V. Keystone Watch Co, 219 Fed. Rep. 510. 
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prices above the competitive level. Nevertheless, they may van- 
quish rival producers by the two great weapons of monopoly power 
— unfair competition and contractual restraint of trade. We 
may legislate against them, but deny the cooperative combination 
which gives them birth a place in our economic system we cannot. 
The problem of establishing a permanent rift between the co- 
operative combination and the efficiency monopoly is a new task 
which neither theorist nor legislator has yet begun to appreciate. 

5. Lastly, these legal opinions have made it necessary for us to 
revise the usual classification, and to contrast the efficiency with 
the scarcity monopoly. The first endeavors to reduce costs and 
to drive out competitors in establishing control over an industry; 
the second seeks to raise prices by restricting production. The 
distinguishing characteristic lies in the method of price control. 
We must therefore conclude that the courts are struggling over a 
distinction between a broad and a narrow construction of the 
common law remedy, between a potential and an active competitive 
check, between the legality of a cooperative combination and an 
efficiency monopoly, and, finally, between absolute and partial con- 
trol of trade. 

C. J. Foreman. 

University of Arkansas, 



STATISTICS OF INCOME 

The volume entitled Statistics of Income was compiled under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue from the re- 
turns of individual and corporate incomes for 1916. Its publica- 
tion marks a new epoch in American income statistics. It makes 
available for the first time an analysis of the personal and cor- 
porate incomes of the United States which answers a number of 
questions that economists, statisticians, and publicists have long 
been asking. How has the number of large incomes in the United 
States grown as compared with smaller incomes? What are the 
sources of individual incomes ; what portion thereof consists of in- 
comes from property and what portion from personal services? 
What part do dividends and the corporate form of organization 
play in the determination of individual incomes of large size? 
What of the relative incomes received by different occupations and 
businesses? All these questions concerning individual incomes are 
answered, so far as an answer is possible, from an analysis of the 
individual income tax returns for 1916. 

For corporate incomes the report takes up again the thread 
which was dropped in 1914, and gives us once more the net income 
of corporations subdivided by industries. If the analysis in the 
Statistics of Income can be continued for a decade and gradually 
improved and amplified, the dark places of economics bid fair to 
receive much illumination. 

Growth in Incomes Reported 

The volume presents in comparative form the number of re- 
turns filed at various income ranges for the years 1914, 1915, and 
1916. Table 1 below, prepared from the tabulation on page 16, 
shows the incidence of the European war upon personal incomes 
during the years previous to our entrance into the conflict. The 
percentages of increase of 1916 over 1914 are progressive, rising 
with each income class, and reaching a maximum of 256 per cent 
for incomes from $400,000 to $500,000. Clearly the rich grew 
richer as a result of the war. 

Even these totals do not reveal the extent to which the war has 
played into the hands of the richer people in each community, 
y^ien the states are divided into groups on the basis of the rela- 
tive number of incomes which fall in the upper ranges, as is done in 
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Table 1. — Number of Ii^come Tax Returns by Classes, 1914-1916. 


Incomes 

Total number of returns 

Percent- 
age of 
1916 to 
1914 

Percent- 
age of 
1916 to 
1915 

1914 

1915 

1916 

$3,000- 

$4,000. . . . 

83,754 

* 69,045 

85,133 


133.3 

4,000- 

5,000. . . . 

66,535 

58,949 

73,037 

108.3 

12S.S 


■nil w 

137,448 

130,403 

150,551 

118.1 

135.0 


BW'i^ BH 

34,141 

34,103 

45,305 

133.7 

133.9 


IIIH 

15,790 

16,475 

33,631 

143.3 

137.3 


MB 

8,673 

9,707 

13,956 

149.4) 

133.4 

35,000- 

80,000 

5,483 

6,196 

8,055 

146.9 

130.0 

30,000- 

40,000. . . . 

6,008 

7,005 

10,068 

167.6 

143.7 

40,000- 

60,000. . . . 

3,185 

4,100 

5,611 

176.1 

136.8 

50,000- 

100,000.... 

5,161 

6,847 

10,453 

303.3 

153.6 

100,000- 

150,000. . . . 

1,189 

1,793 

3,900 

343.9 

161.9 

150,000- 

300,000. . . . 

406 

734 

1,384 

316.3 

177.3 

300,000- 

350,000. . . . 

333 

386 

736 

311.1 

188.1 

350,000- 

300,000. . . . 

130 

316 

437 

338.5 

197.7 

300,000- 

400,000, . . . 

147 

354 

469 

313.3 

184.6 

400,000- 

500,000. . . . 

69 

133 

345 

355.1 

300.8 

500,000-1,000,000. . . , 

114 

309 

376 

339.8 

179.9 

1,000,000 and over. . . . 

60 

130 

306 

343.3 

171.7 

Total 

357,515 

1 

336,653 

439,401 

130.1 

137.5 


Tabic 2 (p, 504), the fact is revealed that the rate of increase for 
rich people in states which have practically no incomes above 
$76,000 is quite as striking as it is for the state of New York. 
Group P contains those states in which the incomes of few indi- 
viduals exceed $75,000. In Group IP there are few that exceed 
$160,000. Group III® consists of all the remaining states except 
New York, which is shown separately because of the large num- 
ber of incomes in the higher ranges. 

Table 3 shows the percentages of increase of 1916 over 1914 
in each group. 

1 Group I — ^Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Wyom- 
ing. 

2 Group II — Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louis- 
iana, Maine, Nebraska, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

8 Group III — California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island. 
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T awt.t! 0, — Number of Income Tax Returns as reported to the Commissioner 

OP Internal Revenue. 

1914 


Income class j 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

New York 

$3,000- $4,000 

6,233 

. ir,36i i 

42,411 

16,849 

4,000- S,000 

4,741 

12,460 1 

34,712 

14,612 

5,000- 10,000 

8,734 

22,441 1 

66,881 

29,392 

10,000- 15,000 

2,125 

5,585 

lf,711 

8,720 

15,000- go, 000 

810 

2,359 

8,316 

4,245 

gO,OQO- g5,000 

414 

1,152 

4,644 

2,462 

g5,000- 30,000 

250 

710 

2,900 

1,613 

30,000- 40,000 

233 

700 

3,239 

1,836 

40,000- 50,000 

117 

357 

1,694 

1,017 

50,000- T6,000 

103 

340 

2,001 

1,216 

75,000-100,000 

50 

135 

816 

500 

100,000-150,000 

19 

99 

645 

426 

150,000-300,000 

6 

22 

220 

158 

g00,000-g50,000 

4 

18 

112 

99 

g50,000-300,000 

1 

17 

47 

65 

300,000-400,000 

1 

1 ^ 

74 

66 

400,000-500,000 

: 1 

9 

32 

27 

500,000 and over. . . . 

0 

7 

65 

102 

Total 

23,852 

63,678 

186,520 

83,405 


1916 


$3,000- $4,000 

6,976 

19,192 

43,930 

15,034 

4,000- 5,000 

5,647 

14,561 


13,820 

5,000- 10,000 

11,560 

28,083 


39,895 

10,000- 15,000 

3,204 

7,858 

24,437 

9,810 

15,000- 20,000 

1,492 

3,530 

12,178 

5,418 

20,000- 25,000 

791 

1,909 

6,999 

3,254 

25,000- 30,000 

446 

1,104 

4,327 

2,178 

30,000- 40,000 

508 

1,343 

5,417 

2,800 

40,000- 50,000 

264 

621 

3,052 

1,674 

50,000- 75,000 

275 

785 


2,165 

75,000-100,000 

120 

336 

1,796 

1,125 

100,000-150,000 

87 

266 

1,541 

1,006 

150,000-200,000 

32 


683 

467 

200,000-250,000 

12 

52 

358 

304 

260,000-300,000 

13 

24 

225 

165 

300,000-400,000 

10 

24 

243 

191 

400,000-500,000 

4 


131 

99 

Over 600,000 

3 

26 

250 

306 

Total 

31,444 

79,816 

227,441 

90,701 
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Table 3. — Number op Income Tax Returns Percentage op 1916 to 1914, 

BY Classes. 


Income class 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

New York 

Total 

$3,000- $4,000 

{Per cent) 
127 

{Per cent) 
111 

{Per cent) 
103 

{Per cent) 
89 

{Per cent) 
103 

4,000- 5,000 

119 

116 

109 

95 

108 

5,000- 10,000 

132 

125 

119 

105 

118 

10,000- 15,000 

150 

140 

138 

112 

133 

15,000- 20,000 

184 

149 

146 

128 

143 

20,000- 25,000 

191 

165 

151 

132 

149 

25,000- 30,000 

171 

155 

149 

135 

147 

30,000- 40,000 

218 

192 

167 

152 

168 

40,000- 50,000 

225 

174 

180 

164 

176 

50,000- 75,000 

267 

231 

192 

178 

202 

75,000-100,000 

240 

249 

220 

1 225 

244 

100,000-150,000 

457 

268 

239 

260 

244 

150,000-200,000 

533 

463 

310 

295 

816 

200,000-250,000 

300 

288 

319 

307 

311 

250,000-300,000 

1300 

141 

479 

254 

329 

300,000-400,000 

1000 

400 

1 328 

290 

812 

400,000-500,000 

400 

111 

409 

366 

355 

500,000 and over 

000 

371 

385 

300 

335 

Average increase 

133 

126 

122 

109 

122 


This group table shows that the number of rich individuals in 
communities where the higher incomes are relatively small in- 
creased by even a larger percentage than in states like Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, and New York. Group I shows an in- 
crease in incomes above $30,000 quite as marked as any of the 
other groups. In each group the relatively large incomes are the 
ones that have increased most rapidly in number. 

The small increase in the number of lower incomes reported fails 
to represent the actual facts with respect to the growth of in- 
comes of this class. Previous to 1917 the incomes of mairied per- 
sons, where these were between $3,000 and $4,000, were not sub- 
ject to tax. Most people with small incomes soon discovered that 
the revenue agents seldom disturbed them when they failed to 
report. For incomes between $4,000 and $5,000 the poition above 
$4,000 was subject to tax, but the amount was so small that it did 
not attract the attention of the Department of Internal Revenue. 
The danger of discovery was less for the incomes which were near 
the exemption point than for the higher incomes. 

The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revemie 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, shows 697,055 incomes 
over $3,000 reported for 1917. There is no doubt that the 
flowering of the exemption from $4,000 to $2,000 is the chief rea- 
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son for this increase, and that the largest per cent of growth in 
the number of incomes reported was in those that fall in the $3,000 
to $4,000 class. The number of such incomes reported in 1917 
was more than 200 per cent of 191*6. This seems to indicate 
pretty clearly that there was a large amount of evasion and failure 
to report in 1916 for incomes between $3,000 and $6,000. 

The comparison which has just been drawn is subject to one 
minor qualification. In the previous years the number of incomes 
reported included the total number of individuals making returns 
at each income range. When husbands and wives made separate 
returns in 1916, the net incomes reported by them were combined 
and included as one return in the class into which the combined 
income fell. There are 7,636 of these returns. If in 1914 the 
husband reported an income of $90,000 and the wife reported 
separately an income of $220,000, they were counted as two re- 
turns, the husband in the group $60,000 to $100,000, and the 
wife in the group $200,000 to $260,000. If their incomes re- 
mained the same in 1916, they were included as one return in the 
group $300,000 to $400,000. It is impossible to say to what ex- 
tent this change in the method of compilation has served to in- 
crease the percentage of increase in the number of income returns 
in the higher ranges in 1916 over 1914. Probably it has had lit- 
tle effect. While in the case just assumed it would increase the 
number in the higher income ranges and reduce the number in the 
lower, it would have the opposite effect if both husband and wife 
had incomes of $600,000 and over. In view of the small number 
of incomes involved, it is a safe guess that the relative increase in 
the different income ranges would not be modified in any impor- 
tant manner if the compilation had been made on the basis of 
previous years. 


Sources of Individual Incomes 

These data concerning the growth in the number of incomes 
have always been available in the annual reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Of more interest to the economist 
and statistician are the data contained in the analysis on page 32 
of the volume, which shows the sources of the individual incomes 
reported. Thi& total gross income reported amounted to $8,849,- 
901,983. The sources of this income are shown under the two 
headings of income from personal services and income from prop- 
erty. This conforms to the English classification of earned and 
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unearned income. The various sources and the incopae derived 
from each source are as follows : 


Income from personal services: 

Salaries, wages and commissions $1,478,346,372 

Professions and vocations 368,141,539 

Business, trade, commerce, and partnership 

gains and profits 2,642,263,385 


Total income from personal service and business $4,488,751,296 


Per cent of gross income 53.76 

Income from property: 

Rents $601,919,604 

Interest on notes, bonds, mortgages, etc 667,566,376 

Fiduciaries 379,795,249 

Royalties 41,883,053 

Income from foreign sources 33,517,780 

Dividends 2,136,468,625 


Total income from property 
Per cent of gross income 


46.24 


$3,861,150,687 


Total gross income $8,349,901,983 

Less general deductions 2,051,324,363 

Total net income $6,298,577,620 


The results of an analysis of these figures thrown into the form 
of percentages, are compactly presented in Table 4. The income 
derived from salaries and professions forms almost half of the in- 
comes under $5,000 ; if income received from state and local gov- 
ernments were not exempt, these incomes would form a still larger 
percentage of the total. For the person in these lower income 
ranges real estate seems to be the staple investment, as is shown 
by the proportion of the income received from rents. The per- 
centage of income received as interest is surprisingly small, and is 
the most nearly uniform throughout the income ranges. This table 
understates the amount of interest received because of the exemp- 
tion of interest on state and municipal bonds. Business gains and 
profits is the column which, as it stands, is least dependable, for of 
the $2,051,324,363 of general deductions, the major portion con- 
sists of the expenses of carrying on the business which yields these 
incomes. Most striking of all is the portion of the various incomes 
which consists of dividends. It is clearly evident that the profits 
of business enterprises are the source of large incomes and of large 
property accumulation. There is here abundant evidence too of 
the extent to which the more profitable and extensive business 
enterprises have become organized under the corporate form. Out 
of a total of $8,349,901,983 of gross income reported, dividends 
make up a total of $2,136,468,625 or 26.6 per cent. 
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Table 4.— Sources op Gross Income by Classes. 


Income 
class (In 
thousands) 

Income 
from per- 
sonal ser- 
vices, sal- 
aries, etc., 
and pro- 
fessions 

Rents 1 

Fiduciar- 
ies, royal- 
tie.q, and 
income 
from for- 
eign se- 
curities 

Interest 
on notes, 
bonds, 
mort- 
gages, 
etc. 

Business, 
trade, 
commerce, 
partner- 
ship gains 
and 
profits 

Divi- 

dends 

( ■ 
Total 
gross 
income 


(Percent) 

{Percent) 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

$3- $4 

47.8 

14.0 

1.5 

7.6 

24.0 

5.1 

100 

4i- a 

46.0 

11.9 

2.6 

7.4 

29.4 

2.8 

100 

5- 10 

36.4 

10.5 

3.1 

8.0 

32.6 

9.5 

100 

10- 20 

25.8 

8.6 

5.2 

8.4 

32.5 

19.5 

100 

20- 40 

18.8 

6.3 

6.0 

8.6 

31.8 

28.5 

100 

40- 60 

13.8 

5.5 

6.9 

! 8.6 

31.6 

33.6 

100 

60- 80 

12.8 

4.3 

6.3 

i 8.2 

33.3 

35.1 

100 

80- 100 

10.7 

4.8 

7.6 

7.8 

31.4 

37.7 

100 

100- 150 

11.1 

3.4 

7.7 

8.0 

33.0 

36.8 

100 

150- 200 

7.6 

3.2 

8.7 

7.8 

33.2 

39.5 

100 

200- 250 

7.9 

3.3 

7.6 

7.9 

33.7 

39.6 

100 

250- 300 

6.6 

3.1 

9.3 

7.2 

30.5 

43.3 

100 

300- 500 

5.5 

2.9 

9.2 

7.0 

36.3 

39.1 

100 

500-1,000 

4.4 

2.9 

10.3 

7.5 

30.6 

44.3 

100 / 

1,000-1,500 

4.1 

3.8 

6.5 

8.5 

33.0 

44.1 

100 

1,500-2,000 
2,000 and 

2.8 

9.3 

5.3 

6.6 

28.3 

47.6 

100 

over 

0.5 

1,9 

3.2 

6.9 

28.1 

59.4 

100 

Total 

22.1 

7.2 

5.4 

8.0 

31.7 

25.6 

100.0 


Table 5, given below, shows the percentage of dividends to net 
income at each income range. They constitute 34 per cent of the 
total net income of $6,298,577,6^0. 

Table 5. — Net Income Reported in 1916 and Per Cent Consisting op 

Dividends. 





Per cent 

Income class 

Net income 

Dividends 

dividends to 
net income 

$3,000- $4,000 

$301,624,728 

$24,587,123 

(Per cent) 

8.2 

4,000- 5,000 

323,044,287 

13,453,587 

4.2 

5,000- 10,000 

1,037,247,977 

144,286,827 

13.9 

10,000- 20,000 

944,118,211 

260,083,061 

27.5 

20,000- 40,000 

862,081,972 

321,060,222 

37.2 

40,000- 60,000 

450,266,493 

189,683,943 

42.1 

60,000- 80,000 

300,086,344 

133,595,894 

44.5 

80,000- 100,000 

223,919,898 

105,115,248 

46.9 

100,000- 150,000 

357,355,318 

158,826,168 

44.4 

150,000- 200,000 

223,550,085 

108,031,135 

48.3 

200,000- 250,000 

163,779,134 

75,720,234 

46.2 

250,000- 300,000 

118,530,187 

60,813,345 

51.3 

300,000- 500,000 

271,938,017 

127,339,717 

46.8 

500,000-1,000,000 

256,771,325 

136,169,725 

53.0 

1,000,000-1,500,000 

117,319,821 

60,707,271 

51.7 

1,500,000-2,000,000 

71,465,199 

38,906,751 

54.4 

2,000,000 and over 

275,478,624 

178,088,374 

64.6 

Total 



83.9 
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The figures of dividends reported in 1916 throw some light upon 
the distribution of corporate securities. In another place I have 
estimated the corporate dividends paid in this year at $3,784,- 
000,000.^ Fifty-six per cent of all dividends are therefore paid 
to people with taxable incomes of $3,000 and over. In using this 
statement for general statistical purposes it must be borne in mind 
that certain personal incomes amounting to more than $3,000 are 
not reported to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and are 
therefore not included here. If the salaries of employees of state 
and municipal governments, which are exempt, were reported, it 
would undoubtedly bring within the income tax law a considerable 
number of incomes from property which are received by these state 
employees but which are not large enough in themselves to bring 
them under the law. Thus if an individual has income from rents, 
interest, and dividends of $2,000 and receives a salary of $3,500 
from a state university or normal school, his entire income is 
omitted from the figures as here presented. A qualification of simi- 
lar nature applies to the incomes received from interest. Not only 
are the incomes of state employees omitted, but the interest re- 
ceived from state, municipal, and other government bonds, except 
certain portions of the last four liberty loans, are also omitted. 
The total amount of interest received by those having incomes 
over $3,000 is relatively less than the portion of the total divi- 
dends of the country which goes to them. I estimate that the in- 
terest paid by corporations alone during 1916 was $1,700,000,000. 
The total amount reported by people with incomes of $3,000 and 
over is $667,566,376. We do not know how much of this interest 
comes from sources other than corporate securities, such as real 
estate mortgages, but after making some reasonable allowance for 
these it seems pretty evident that not more than 30 to 35 per cent 
of the interest-bearing obligations of corporations are held by 
persons having incomes of $3,000 who reported to the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue in 1916. 

It is evident that in forecasting the taxable net income for legis- 
lative and administrative bodies, dividend payments are the most 
important single factor in the computation of the surtax. For 
incomes of $20,000 and over they form more than 60 per cent of 
the net income. 

If all salaries and interest were subject to the income tax law, 
people with incomes of $3,000 or over would be found to receive a 

^The War and the Supply of Capital, Americait Economic Review, Supple- 
ment, 1919, page 87. 
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larger part of the corporate dividends paid. An examination of 
Table 4 discloses the fact that the percentage of incomes consist- 
ing of interest and dividends is larger for incomes between $3,000 
and $4,000 than for those between $4,000 and $5,000. This is 
probably due to this other fact of the omission of certain salaries 
from the income tax returns, which salaries either fall into the 
$3,000-$4,000 range or else if added to the other income received 
by the taxpayer would bring his total income into the higher class. 

Occupational Distribution of Incomes 

Statistics of Income presents also an analysis of the distribution 
of incomes by occupations. The occupational classifications em- 
ployed, together with the number of returns and the average in- 
come in each occupation are shown in Table 6. The volume con- 
tains a similar analysis for each state in the union, and for Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

The incomes for each occupation are shown by income ranges 
for the country as a whole but not by states. Table 7 shows the 
number of returns in each occupation at the various income 
ranges. 

The value of both these analyses is considerably lessened by the 
fact that the table showing the incomes for different professions 
does not show the amount of income derived from the practice of 
that profession or the pursuit of that business, but includes the 
entire income received by all persons reporting themselves as be- 
longing to those professions and businesses. Thus, one accountant 
has an income between $250,000 and $300,000. This does not 
necessarily mean that he earned any such amount from the prac- 
tice of the accounting profession, but that this individual, who 
calls himself an accountant, receives from all sources a combined 
income of that amount. According to this method of analysis 
there were eleven clergymen in 1916 who received incomes of over 
$60,000 and fifty- two teachers, (from kindergarten to university) 
who received incomes of over $26,000. The analysis is somewhat 
defective, therefore, as a guide to the relative profitableness of va- 
rious professions. The distribution between the various in- 
come ranges reported by each occupation in table 6-C (pp. 126- 
137) is lessened in value by the fact that a married person making 
a separate return is counted in the income range in which the 
combined income of husband and wife falls. For example, the col- 
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Table 6. — Number op Returns and Average Income by Occupations. 


Occupations 

Accounting professions: accountants, statisticians, 

actuaries, etc 

Architects 

Artists: painters, sculptors, etc 

Authors, editors, reporters, etc 

Clergymen 

Engineers: civil, mining, etc 

Lawyers and judges 

Medical profession: physicians, surgeons, oculists, 

dentists, nurses and others 

Public service: civil 

Public service: military 

Theatrical profession; actors, singers, musicians, etc. 
Teachers : from kindergarten to university ; also 

school and college officials 

All other professions and occupations 

Professions and occupations not stated 


Number of Average 
returns net income 


Total, professions 


Agriculturists: farmers, stock raisers, orchardists, etc. 14,4507 

Bankers 6,518 

Real estate brokers ; agents and salesmen 6,146 

Stock and bond brokers 3,839 

Insurance brokers 1,414 

Brokers: all other 7,479 

Capitalists: investors and speculators 85,465 

Commercial travelers 13,274 

Corporation officials: secretaries, managers, cashiers, 

presidents, etc 53,060 

Employees, all other: superintendents, foremen, office 

employees, etc 38,388 

Hotel proprietors and rcstauranteurs 3,752 

Insurance agents and solicitors 7,343 

Labor, skilled and unskilled 3,304 

I.umbermen 1,319 

Manufacturers 33,631 

Merchants and dealers: storekeepers, jobbers, com- 
mission merchants, etc 54,363 

Mine owners and mine operators 3,554 

Saloon keepers 1,811 

Sportsmen and turfmen 345 

Theatrical business; owners, managers, etc 811 

All other business 18,605 

Business not stated 13,478 

Total, businesses ' 356,606 

Total 437,036 
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lege professor who has a salary of $3,500 per year which consti- 
tutes his sole income, and whose wife receives an income of $98,000 
a year, is counted as one in the group $100,000 to $150,000. If 
the wife reports herself as a capitalist, she counts as one in the 
group $100,000 to $150,000 under the occupation “capitalist.’^ 
As a result we have one “Employee” shown in the $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 income class. The combined incomes of this “em- 
ployee” and those of two others who fall in the $200,000 to $250,- 
000 class amounts to only $409,458. It lessens the value of the 
table materially for purposes of judging of the maximum in- 
comes of professions. 


Corporate Statistics 

Corporate incomes have been reported to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue since 1909. From 1909 to 1913 the income, in- 
debtedness, and capital stock arc reported in five classes : financial, 
public service, industrial, mercantile, and miscellaneous. For 1914 
and 1915 the only data given is the total tax paid during these 
years. In 1916 the Statistics of Income once more reports net 
income according to industries. The corporations are divided into 
eight general groups, and are subdivided into 105 sub-groups. 
The general classifications employed are shown in the first column 
below; in the second column the groups arc combined into those 
used in reporting the net income of corporations for the years 
1909 to 1913. 


1916 classification 

“1 

Old classification 

Class 

Net income 

Class 

Net income 

Banks 

$t00,S99,S80 ^ 1 

ISY OOK «ll f i 

Financial 

$528,505,811 

Insurance companies 

Public utilities 

1,541,076,130 ' 
798,883,349 " 

1 

4,157,6^5,900 ! 
464,875,807 

69,862,431 } 
1,205,079,556 j 


Public service.. 

1,541,076,130 

4,956,509,249 

Extraction of minerals 

Manufacturing and 

mecbn.nica.1 


Industrial 

Merchandising 


Mercantile 

464,875,807 

Agriculture and 

animal husbandry 

1 

Miscellaneous . . 

Miscellaneous 


1,274,941,987 





Total 

$8,765,908,984 



$8,765,908,984 


The statistics for corporations showing no net income were 
compiled for the first time in 1916. Out of a total of 341,253 cor- 
porations reporting there were 184,269 with no net income; the 
deductions allowed under the law exceeded the gross income of 
these corporations by $656,904,411. 
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When the corporations showing net income are combined into 
the classes used in reporting from 1909 to 1913 they compare 
with those of previous years as follows : 


Table 8. — Net Income op all Corpobattons in the United States 1909 to 1913, 

AND 1916 (000 omitted). 


Class 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1915 

1913 

1916 

Financial 

$394,748 

$440,529 

$457,092 

$481,622 

$438,747 

$528,506 

Public service. 

808,960 

843,855 

806,354 

930,388 

1,003,186 

1,541,076 

Industrial .... 

1,325,807 

1,436,061 

1,309,819 

1,670,334 

5,056,884 

4,956,509 

Mercantile . . . 

359,755 

385,305 

363,306 

453,015 

473,505 

464,876 

Miscellaneous . 

536,511 

554,501 

577,165 

356,795 

397,535 

1,574,945 

Total 

$3,155,481 

$3,860,251 

$3,513,706 

i 

$3,835,151 

1 

$4,339,551 

$8,765,909 


Per cent of cur- 
rent year to 1909, 100.0 107.5 105.8 155.6 138.8 580.5 


When the statistics of corporate income which were published 
in the reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in former 
years are brought together and compared with those for 1916, as 
in Table 8 above, it illuminates the course of profits previous to 
the war, and shows the effect of the European war upon them. 
The profits of public service corporations, including railroads, in- 
creased approximately 25 per cent from 1909 to 1913, while in- 
dustrial profits increased more than 50 per cent. The year 1916 
shows a marked increase in all industries — public service corpo- 
rations increasing by 50 per cent and industrial profits by 150 
per cent. The enormous increase in profits of miscdlaneous cor- 
porations shown by the table is due to the change in the make-up 
of the miscellaneous group. Many corporations which were in- 
cluded in the industrial group in the reports from 1909 to 1913 
are thrown into the miscellaneous group in the 1916 classification. 
But for this shift in the content of the groups, the increase in in- 
dustrial profits would be still larger. 

Similar comparisons for capitalization and indebtedness are not 
possible because the Statistics of Income gives no data, either for 
capital stock outstanding or for bonded and other indebtedness. 
Both capital stock and bonded and other indebtedness were shown 
for the years 1909 to 1913 in the annual reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, and if they were presented for 
1916 would be an important aid in the solution of many problems 
in corporate finance, investment, and capital accumulation. It 
would be desirable also to have the interest payments of corpora- 
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tions shown separate from the other deductions. Perhaps we may 
hope for both these things in a similar volume to be compiled from 
the returns of 1917. 

One of the most desirable features of the analysis of corporate 
incomes is the subdivision of industries into 105 classes. If this 
analysis is continued on the same basis for several years, that por- 
tion of our economic knowledge which deals with the problem of 
profits will be much illuminated. It is certainly a dark chapter in 
our economic literature today. This material, together with the 
data for price movements which have been made available by 
studies carried on by the War Industries Board and the War 
Trade Board under the direction of Wesley C. Mitchell, will form 
a fund of source material which bids fair to keep those who 
choose to work in the field of profits busy for some years. 

Incidentally the statistics of corporate income should throw 
light upon the relative importance of some of the problems which 
are engaging the public mind, particularly that of government 
ownership. The total net income of all telephone, telegraph, and 
radio companies in the United States in 1916 was $118,005,630 ; 
that of automobile manufacturers was $203,673,484. Iron and 
steel products yielded net income of $1,129,416,965, while oil, 
gas, and salt wells yielded $236,795,209. These three industrial 
groups reported more net income than all railroads and public 
utilities combined. The fact may be of interest to bankers and 
investors as well. 

The analyses which have been here presented are by no means 
intended to be exhaustive, but are simply illustrative of the uses to 
which the material contained in this volume can be put. It is 
altogether the most important contribution to the statistics of in- 
come which has yet appeared in this country. 

Subsequent to the appearance of the Statistics of Income^ the 
Senate published a volume (Document No. 259) prepared by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury Department, en- 
titled Corporate Eami/ngs and Government Revenues. It was pre- 
pared in response to Senate Resolution No. 253 calling for ^‘a 
list of all corporations with the amount of their earnings which 
have earned in excess of fifteen per centum on their capital stock, 
as shown by their returns to the Internal Revenue Bureau for the 
calendar year 1917, accompanied by such statement as will show 
net earnings of the same corporations for the calendar year 1916.” 
The volume contains the information called for as obtained from 
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the income and excess profits returns of 31,600 out of a total of 
approximately 55,000 corporations in the United States, which in 
the calendar year 1917, earned 15 per cent or more on their capi- 
tal stock. The corporations are classified under more than 250 
heads ; for each corporation the following information is given for 
the year 1917 : 

Capital stock 
Invested capital 
Net income 

Income tax, excess profits tax, and total tax 

Per cent of total tax to net income 

Net income after deducing tax 

Per cent of net income to capital stock 

Per cent of net income to invested capital 

Per cent of net income after tax to capital stock 

Per cent of net income after tax to invested capital. 

For the year 1916 only capital stock, net income, and the per cent 
of net income to capital stock, are given. 

The volume contains a wealth of information and can be unre- 
servedly recommended to any one who is looking for source ma- 
terial on industrial profits in war time. As the material stands, 
however, it permits of few significant generalizations, as the fibres 


Table 9. — Capital Stock and Invested Capital of 4^5^ Manufactueino Cobpoba- 

TIONS HAVING INVESTED CaPITAL OF $100,000 AND OVEH. 

(Data from “Corporate Earnings and Government Revenue,” pp. 73-196) 


Class 

Number 
of corpo- 
rations 

Capital 

stock 

Invested 

capital 

Per cent in- 
vested capi- 
tal to capi- 
tal stock 

Iron and steel 

917 

$291,032,875 

$485,844,921 

{Per cent) 
167 

Metals and metallurgical in- 
dustries 

83 

21,946,405 

53,353,156 

242 

Mining, coal 

234 

91,297,923 

140,589,661 

154 

Textile industries 

620 

206,013,425 

334,74,1,127 

162 

Chemicals and allied industries 

234 

82,500,347 

126,517,192 

153 

Special manufacturing indus- 
tries 

309 

111,538,123 

164,127,652 

147 

Stone, clay, and glass indus- 
tries 

174 

31,950,425 

69,949,287 

219 

Paper, printing, etc 

408 

99,3118,312 

199,973,311 

201 

Leather manufacturers 

155 

43,890,153 

81,470,960 1 

185 

Food preparations 

528 

112,464,236 

194,450,308 1 

173 

Timbering and woodworking 
industries 

690 

133,282,858 

345,745,983 

260 

Total 

4,352 

$1,225,255,092 

$2,196,763,558 

179 
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for the different groups are not even totaled. The writer has 
totaled the net income for 1917, the taxes for 1917, and the net 
income for 1916 of over 20,000 of these corporations. The results 
show that upon the whole these corporations had as much net in- 
come in 1917 after paying the heavy excess profits and income 
taxes as they had in 1916. 

Significant results are assured any one who has the time and 
energy to work this mine of material. In support of this state- 
ment the writer submits Table 9, which was compiled for the pur- 
pose of testing the popular belief in watered stock. 

If the Internal Revenue Bureau continues to turn out statistical 
material comparable in quality and quantity with that of the last 
year, it will aid in bringing about a realization of our hopes for a 
statistical economics. 

David Friday. 

W ashmgton^ D, C. 



ARE STOCK DIVIDENDS INCOME? 

Among the difficult problems raised by our income tax is that of 
the nature of stock dividends. Under the act of 1913 they were 
held to be income by an interpretation placed on the law by the 
Department of Internal Revenue. In the act of 1916 they were 
made specifically taxable as income. Some time after the enact- 
ment of tliis law the Supreme Court decided that the administra- 
tive interpretation of the act of 1913 was erroneous,^ and that 
the word income as used in that act did not include stock dividends. 
The question now arises whether the act of 1916 is constitutional 
in declaring stock dividends to be income. It is being hotly dis- 
puted in a case^ now pending and which, although already argued 
once, is to be reargued in the autumn of 1919. We have accord- 
ingly deemed it wise to consider the problem purely from the 
economic point of view, especially as the subject has hitherto re- 
ceived comparatively little attention.^ 

In order to prepare the way for the discussion we must travel 
over more or less familiar ground; but it will, we hope, soon appear 
that the subject desen^s a considerably closer analysis than it has 
yet received. We shall therefore start out with the concepts of 
income and of capital. 

1. What is Income? 

The most natural definition of income is all wealth that comes 
in. This, however, obviously is entirely too vague. The things 
that come in are fundamentally utilities and services. We desire 
things, at bottom, because of their utility. They can impart tliis 
utility only in the shape of pleasurable sensations or satisfactions. 
These alone constitute true income. If the satisfaction comes 
from a human effort we speak of a service; if it comes from ma- 
terial things or relations we speak of a use or utility. The satis- 
factions are afforded by the services of human beings and the utili- 
ties of material things or relations. Income is the inflow of satis- 
factions from services and utilities. Income is therefore funda^ 
mentally pleasure or benefit income. 

1 Towne v. Eisner, 955 U. S., 418. 

^Eisner v. Macomher, 

8 The only discussion of the topic is the short colloquy between Professor 
F. R. Fairchild and Mr. H. H. Bond in the Bulletin of the National Tax As- 
sociation, voL III, pp. 161-3 and 237-243. Professor Davenport has also con- 
tributed a brief note in the same Bulletin, vol. IV, p. 53. Professor Irving 
Fisher does not deal with the problem in The Nature of Capital and Income, 
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When these services or utility-affording commodities are re- 
stricted in quantity, and cost some effort to procure, they acquire 
a value. Since we must economize in their enjoyment and use, we 
speak of them as economic goods and services. Economic value 
or value in economic life is therefore to be distinguished from other 
forms of value like aesthetic or moral value. In civilized society 
this value has come to be estimated in terms of money. Income is 
accordingly now used to denote the inflow or revenue in money. 
Speaking more broadly, however, it may be said that in a society 
based on money transactions income denotes any inflow of satis- 
factions which can be parted with for money. It may not be 
money income, but it must be capable of being transmuted into 
money income. 

The second characteristic of income is that it denotes a flow or 
succession of such satisfactions, expressed in money or money’s 
worth, during a period of time. If there is only a single utility 
or a imique service, we speak of an accession, rather than of a suc- 
cession, of satisfactions. But whether there be one or many, we 
think of their coming in during a period of time. The quality 
of periodicity is essential. Thus, income must be either annual, 
or monthly, or daily income, or income for some other period of 
time. 

Thus far the ordinary analysis has gone. There still remain, 
however, other criteria of income. 

Since the real wealth of an individual or a community consists 
of this inflow of satisfactions that we call income, it is clear that 
the satisfaction must be realized before we can predicate of it the 
quality of income. The satisfaction may come from the repair 
of a broken stove, from the occupation of a house, from a foal 
born to a broodmare. The plumber affords a service, the house 
yields an immaterial benefit, the mare produces a commodity. 
The employer or owner can sell the services of the plumber, rent 
the house, or dispose of the foal. In each case he secures a money 
income. He is able to do this because the other party receives a 
corresponding income in the shape of satisfaction. The stove 
owner has a good fire, the tenant enjoys shelter, the purchaser 
of the foal acquires a saddle horse. The first party’s money in- 
come is correlative to the second party’s pleasure income which, 
if not money, is money’s worth. 

If now the plumber falls ill, if the house is unrented or unten- 
ated, if the foal is stillborn, there is no income to the employer or 
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owner, because nothing is realized. The plumber continues, per- 
haps, to be paid by the month, the house still commands a market 
price, the broodmare is still worth a definite amount, because in 
each case a steady income is anticipated. It is only when the fail- 
ure of the income is repeated that the wages of the plumber and 
the value of the house or the mare will fall. On the other hand, 
the repair to the stove may be so badly made that the stove is 
still useless ; the house may turn out to be so leaky as to be unin- 
habitable; the foal may be so defective as to be unusable. The 
gain which it was thought would be enjoyed has not been realized. 
There is in truth no income. And under a proper legal system it 
is possible to recover what has been paid so that the employer, 
landlord, or horse-trader likewise loses his income. The net result 
is that an unrealized or imaginary income is not an income at all. 
Just as a true satisfaction is realized satisfaction, so true income 
is realized income. In order to constitute income, the anticipated 
or putative gain must be not only realizable, but realized. If it is 
not realized, there is no income. Realization is a necessary at- 
tribute of income. 

The next characteristic of income is that it is something distinct 
and separate from the person or thing that affords the income. 
Whci’e the income consists of concrete objects, this is quite ob- 
vious. Each foal is separate from the mare and cannot possibly 
be confused with its mother. The succession of separate foals 
constitute the income and perhaps the only income from the mare. 
The mare is, so to speak, a bundle of inchoate or unborn foals. 
When the foal is actually bom and separated from its mother, it 
constitutes the income from the mother; just as the fruit separated 
from the tree is the income from the tree. The same thing is true, 
however, in the other cases. The income of the house is really 
separate from the house itself. The house is to all intents and 
purposes a bundle of inchoate utilities : it will afford these utilities 
from year to year. The owner may during any given period dis- 
pose of the utility while retaining the title to the house. The 
rental that he receives by separating the actual utility from the 
bundle of inchoate utilities that we call the house constitutes his 
income from the house. Separation is of the essence of the en- 
joyment. The same finally is true of the plumber. His skill is 
indeed a part of him ; but in order to secure the income that we 
call wages he must transmute his skill into something outside of, 
and separate from, himself. At a particular period he may ren- 
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der a service in repairing the stove ; the service, is then something 
separate from the man. If he disposes of the service, he enjoys 
an income. But he cannot secure the income without performing 
— that is, divesting himself of — this service. Separation, again, 
is of the nature of the transaction. 

Thus in every case, whether we are dealing with human services, 
immaterial utilities or concrete objects, there can be no income 
unless there is a separation from the individual or the thing that 
affords the service or the utility. Separation, like realization, is 
a necessary attribute of income. 

2. What is Capital? 

As against the income, which, as we have seen, is the satisfaction 
afforded by services or utilities, is the capital. When we buy 
anything, we buy the right of securing such a satisfaction or 
stream of satisfactions from the commodity which embodies the 
utilities. Every commodity is a store of such future or inchoate 
satisfactions. Since human beings are no longer bought and sold, 
and since wealth exists for man rather than man for wealth, we 
can no longer buy the source of human services, although we buy 
the services themselves. We can only buy things or the source of 
non-human utilities. The process of valuation through which we 
assign a capital value to this complex of future anticipated in- 
come values, and through which the flow of satisfactions is trans- 
muted into a fund, is called capitalization. At a given time the 
object or relation which affords the utilities or the income is 
called the capital. The capital possesses a value which reflects 
our estimate of the succession of anticipated utilities or income. 
Nothing would have any capital value if it possessed no income 
value. 

Common usage distinguishes between a particular piece of capi- 
tal (technically known as a capital good) like a house or a ma- 
chine, and the fund of capital which represents the translation 
into money of the value of the particular pieces of capital. These 
may wear out and disappear ; but, if they are replaced by others, 
the fund remains intact. As has been so well said, the fund of 
capital is like a mill pond : the drops of water flow in at one end 
and out at the other. But the pond itself, although continually 
changing, remains at a level, with the same volume of contents. 
The fund of capital is the mill pond : the particular pieces of capi- 
tal are the drops that are continually flowing in and out of the 
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pond. Capital, in the sense of a fund, is used to designate the 
caput or principal sum of money from which a revenue is expected. 

Income is spoken of as a result of the capital. In reality, capi- 
tal or capital value is a result of the income or income value. 
Capital, again, is spoken of as the source of income. In reality, 
the income or income value is the source of capital or capital value. 
Physically, the fruit is a product of the tree; economically, the 
tree has a value only because the fruit has a value. To all intents 
and purposes it is correct to say that capital produces an income ; 
strictly speaking, however, the capital is produced by the income, 
or at least the capital value depends on the income value. 

The real distinction between income and capital as the embodi- 
ment or the measurement of wealth, therefore, is that income rep- 
resents a flow or stream of utilities or money, and capital repre- 
sents a fund or stock of utilities or money. The flow or stream 
is periodic ; it represents a succession of utilities or money during 
a period of time. The fund or stock is the accumulation of such 
utilities or income at an instant of time. Income is expressed in 
terms of a flow ; capital in terms of a stock. The capital value of 
anything at any instant of time is primarily the result of adding 
together the present worth of each and all of the anticipated suc- 
cessive income values. The income is primary ; the capital is sec- 
ondary. 


3. The Relation between Capital and Income 

We are now in a position to study some of the relations of capi- 
tal and income. 

In some cases there seems to be no distinction between the two. 
This is of course not ordinarily true. The value of anything, is, 
as we have seen, ultimately derived from the satisfactions or uses 
which it aflPords. Some things, like a city lot, are permanent and 
afford a use in perpetuity. The capital or selling value of the lot, 
however, is not a summation of aU future income or rental values 
from the lot. By the very constitution of human nature we lay 
more stress on present than on future enjoyments; our present 
estimate of future uses becomes fainter as the use recedes into the 
future, until the present value of a very distant use vanishes en- 
tirely. The selling or capital value of a lot is accordingly only 
twenty or twenty-five times the rental or income value. Land is 
worth, as we say, about twenty-five years’ purchase. Other com- 
modities are less permanent, and are gradually worn out by use. 
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The distinction between the capital and the income value is then 
considerably less, as in the case of an automobile. The man who 
rents out an automobile must secure in the first year as income 
perhaps one third or one half of its capital value. 

Finally, there are commodities which afford only a single use^ 
the use of an ordinary article of food consists in its consumption. 
In this case the distinction between capital and income disappears. 
Capital, as we have seen, is a capitalization of incomes, a summa- 
tion of our present estimates of the value of all future anticipated 
uses. But if there is only a single use, there can be no summation 
of successive uses. There can be no capitalization of a single use. 
Since, however, we speak of capital as a stock of wealth existing 
at an instant of time, while income is the flow of wealth during 
a period of time, the apple which affords only a single income is 
popularly regarded as capital. Yet its price, although ordinarily 
called a selling price, might equally well be called a rental price. 
In charging for its use, we charge for the apple itself. The capi- 
tal and the income coalesce. 

In this case, therefore, we must qualify the statement made 
above that separation is of the essence of income. If there is no 
difference between capital and income, we cannot separate the two. 
In all other cases however, that is, in the great mass of wealth 
(except that destined for immediate and total consumption), the 
distinction holds good. Income is something separate from capi- 
tal; and if capital be regarded as the stock which yields the in- 
come, the enjoyment or money’s worth in the shape of gain must, 
in order to constitute income, be separated from the capital. 

It follows from this that if the income is separated from the 
capital and if we desire a continuance of the income, the capital 
must remain intact. In any particular piece of capital, this does 
not, of course, happen of itself. If the commodity is permanent, 
like a city plot, the capital indeed remains unimpaired. But in 
the great mass of cases the commodity gradually disappears 
through use. Some things are consumed in a short time, others 
last a longer time ; but in almost all cases there is a wear and tear 
which, if allowed to go unchecked, finally renders the commodity 
useless so that it will cease yielding an income. There will be no 
net revenue because the cost of repairs will ultimately equal the 
gross returns. In actual life we sometimes guard against the 
results of such depreciation by instituting a sinking fund. Instead 
of spending all the earnings, we set aside an annual sum which will 
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exactly counterbalance the depreciation, so that at the end of the 
period the accumulated fund will sink or offset the outlay incurred 
to replace the commodity. 

In order to estimate the real net income from a piece of capital 
we must therefore deduct from the earnings the amount of the an- 
nual depreciation charge, which will vary with the durability or 
permanence of the commodity in question. Otherwise, in separat- 
ing the income from the capital we should be depleting the capital. 
Income in the true sense of net income is that which is separated 
from the capital, while leaving the capital intact. As it has else- 
where been defined: 

^‘Income as contrasted with capital denotes that amount of 
wealth which flows in during a definite period and which is at the 
disposal of the owner for purposes of consumption, so that in con- 
suming it, his capital remains unimpaired.”^ 

4. Income and Accretion to Capital 

We arc now prepared to consider a more difficult problem. If 
my income increases, there is undeniably an increase in my wealth, 
or a net gain. This increase of wealth or gain, however, may also 
show itself in a change of my capital or my assets. In that case 
we speak of an accretion to capital or a capital increment. How, 
now, are we to determine whether a particular gain is income or 
accretion to capital. This question needs a more careful analysis 
than it has hitherto received. 

In the case of a concrete commodity the capital or selling value 
may change for three reasons. 

In the first place the income may not be consumed, but saved 
and added to the capital. There is indeed a difference here be- 
tween money and money’s worth, between a fund of capital and 
piece of capital. If I have a fund of capital, as $100, and decide 
to save the income of $5, I shall have at the end of the year $105, 
and with each ensuing year correspondingly more capital. This 
accretion to capital is clearly nothing but accumulated or recon- 
verted income. The income has been realized and separated from 
the principal. While indeed it is now again merged with the prin- 
cipal, it is easy to keep the two sums separate and distinct. No 
one can question the fact that the gain, even though added to the 
capital, is pure income. 

In the case of money’s worth or utilities the matter is a little 

-‘Seligman, The Income Tax, p. 19. 
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more complex. The income of many things is not embodied in an 
object, but consists of utilities that are incapable of being accumu- 
lated and that must be enjoyed or consumed at once; A house is 
of use only for habitation. We cannot make the house more valu- 
able by postponing or deferring its use. We cannot reconvert the 
use or income into capital. If the use is not enjoyed, it is lost. 
There can therefore be no capital increment through a postpone- 
ment or accumulation of income. 

Where the income consists, however, of material objects capable 
of preservation, the matter is simple. The farmer’s crop is his 
income. If he elects to add his crop of cotton to his previously 
existing stock (which he may be holding for a rise), this increment 
of capital is undeniably income. The new crop is something sepa- 
rate from the old stock. In the same Way, the owner of a herd of 
cattle may decide not to sell his yearlings. Although they may be 
merged with the herd, however, they are none the less separate; 
for it makes no difference whether he keeps them in a distinct en- 
closure or lets tliem pasture with their mothers. The increment in 
the value of the herd is income, because it is both realized and 
separated. 

Finally, there are cases where the income, if not originally sepa- 
rated, cannot be kept separated. The best example of this is a 
growing forest. The income of a forest is the annual yield of 
timber. The trees of a certain size may be cut yearly, leaving the 
forest intact. With proper forestry there will be a steady and 
regular cut of timber, what is lumbered in any year being made 
good by the growth of the remaining and oncoming trees. If, 
however, the trees are not cut, the forest becomes more valuable — 
up to a certain point at least. What would have been income has 
been converted into capital increment. But this capital increment 
is not income, because it has not been separated and because it is 
not capable of separation if uncut. When the trees are ultimately 
cut, the gain undoubtedly becomes income. Up to that time, how- 
ever, the increase in the value of the forest is only inchoate income. 
What is done with the particular trees therefore determines whether 
they are income or capital. To the owner of the forest there 
is an increment of wealth in each case; but from the economic 
point of view there Is a distinction between the Increase in the 
form of income and the increase in the form of capital. If the 
income is immediately enjoyed or dissipated, the increase of wealth 
disappears in the enjoyment; if the enjoyment of the income is 
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postponed or deferred, the increase of wealth is not dissipated. 
In the one case we have spending, in the other saving. Capital can 
be increased only by postponement of enjoyment. Modern life 
with its mastery of science over nature enables the community not 
only to spend more for the conveniences and luxuries of life, but 
also to save more and thus to accumulate capital. 

We see then that if the income has been actually realized and 
separated and then again added to, or reconverted into, the capi- 
tal, it remains none the less income although called capital in- 
crement. But if the income is simply unconsumed or postponed, 
without being actually realized and separated, the resulting capi- 
tal increment is not income. Wliat we are dealing with in such a 
case is inchoate, not real, income. Realizability is not realization ; 
separability is not separation. The gain in the form of accretion 
to capital is income only when it is the result of adding actually 
received realized and separated) income to the capital. Oth- 
erwise the gain is inchoate income, to become real income only 
when it is actually realized. 

The second case of a change in the value of capital referred to 
above on page 623 is that due to a change in the income from the 
capital. The demand for the particular satisfaction or com- 
modity may decline : ostrich feathers may go out of fashion ; Si- 
cilian oranges may no longer command a market in New York in 
competition with Florida fruit. This diminution in income will be 
at once reflected or amortized in a reduction of the value of the 
capital. If ostriches are raised primarily for feathers, their value 
will fall ; if the Sicilian lands are of little use for other crops they 
will decrease in value, as indeed has actually happened. On the 
contrary, an increase in the income will be capitalized into an en- 
hancement of the capital. If dry farming or irrigation causes two 
blades to grow in place of one, not only is the income from the 
land greater, but the land itself will rise in value. Capital is 
capitalized income. In such cases, therefore, there is no difficulty. 
We are in presence of two separate phenomena — an increase of in- 
come and an increase of capital. The one is the result of the 
other, but there is no danger of their confusion. The owner of the 
commodity enjoys two increments or gains — a capital gain and 
an income gain. The gain in the value of the capital is not income, 
because it is not separated and realized. 

When, instead of a particular commodity or capital good, we 
deal with a fund of capital, the same is true. If the dividends of 
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a stock increase, the market price of the stock will rise. Both 
capital and income are enhanced in value. But the augmented 
value of the stock is not income as long as the stock is not sold, i.e., 
as long as there is neither realization nor separation. 

In the third place a change in capital may supervene without 
any change in the income. A plot of land may rent at the same 
figure as before, but a speculative move in the market may en- 
hance its selling price. A stock may become valuable for purposes 
of control, even though the dividend rate remains unchanged ; and 
its market value will quickly rise. In all these cases we have a 
capital increment with no change in income. 

In reality, however, the discrepancy in many such cases is less 
than it seems. The present income, it is true, remains the same, 
but there is an expectation of greater income in the future. The 
boom in real estate is based on the idea that the rental value of 
the land will rise. The control of the stock is sought for in the 
hope ultimately of securing a gain through the augmented re- 
turns. Capital is a capitalization not simply of present or actual 
income but of the present worth of all future anticipated incomes. 
There can be no permanent change in the value of the capital 
unless there is at least an anticipated change in future income. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that there may be temporary and 
ephemeral fluctuations of market price in complete disregard of 
future or anticipated incomes, and where the particular commodity 
or security is desired for other purposes than the income imme- 
diately to be derived therefrom. It is equally true that no small 
part of business profits is due to such fluctuations of price. Here 
again, however, there is no danger of confusing capital increment 
with income. For, as in the preceding case, the gain derived from 
such fluctuations becomes income only when the attributes of 
separation and realization are present. If the house appreciates 
in value because some one desires it for a particular purpose, the 
increase is income if I sell the house. But if I do not dispose of 
the house, the gain is only an inchoate gain, not a realized gain. 
Since there is no separation and no realization, the capital incre- 
ment does not constitute income. 

Thus all cases of appreciation of capital may be resolved into 
three types: 

1) The capital increment is the accumulation of past income. 

2) The capital increment is the result of augmented present and 
future income. 
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3) The capital increment is independent of change in the in- 
come. 

In the first case the capital increment is undoubtedly income. 
In the two other cases it becomes income only when actually real- 
ized and separated from the principal. Until then it remains in- 
choate income, not actual income; a paper gain, not an actual 
gain. Thus in all three cases realization and separation con- 
stitute the true criteria of income. 

5. What is Taxable Income? 

When income taxes were first introduced, economic science was 
only in its infancy and the above analysis of the relations between 
capital and income had not yet been worked out. We therefore 
find a considerable confusion and diversity in the earlier income 
tax laws of various states, some survivals of which have persisted 
even to this day. 

In the first place, income was commonly limited to money in- 
come. Difficulties, however, soon arose in the case of farmers con- 
suming their own produce and individuals residing in their own 
houses. The truer conception of income as benefit income was only 
slowly adopted. If I own my house and receive no money income, 
I am not taxed under the present law in the United States: if I 
sell the house and devote the income of the proceeds to renting 
another house of precisely the same character, I am compelled to 
pay the income tax. Yet the economic situation is essentially the 
same, and the similarity was recognized in the Civil War income 
taxes.® In the case of farmers’ produce our present law occupies 
a middle position: crops consumed by the farmer or his family 
are held not to be income, but the expenses involved in raising the 
crop cannot be deducted. These inconsistencies, which are no 
doubt retained in the law partly for administrative reasons, would 
disappear if it were recognized that income is not only money, 
but money’s worth. 

Secondly, we find in the original conception of income the idea 
of regularity. Only those incomings or net money receipts which 
were regularly received in the course of economic activity were con- 
sidered income. Thus for a long time occasional earnings from 
gambling were not considered income, as was the case also with 
chance finds or gains. If, however, these finds, as of precious 
metals, were the result of continued and regular effort they were 
held to be taxable income. 

6 Cf. Seligman, The Income Tax, pp. 443-445. 
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This idea of regularity gradually disappeared as the true na- 
ture of income came to be recognized. But the survivals of the 
old idea are still occasionally to be found. Inheritances, for in- 
stance, are today scarcely anywhere deemed to be taxable income. 
From the point of view of the individual, however, they constitute 
income, even though it be accidental and not regular income. As 
a consequence they are now almost everywhere separately taxed, 
although not under an income tax law. For the real economic 
justification of the inheritance tax on the share going to the recipi- 
ent (as distinguished from the tax on the estate of the decedent) 
is that it constitutes accidental income and thus augments his 
ability to pay. Again, in many income tax laws, like our own, 
gifts are held to be capital or corpus and not income, evidently on 
the theory that they do not constitute regularly accruing gains. 
If the gift, however, were made periodically, an interesting ques- 
tion would arise. 

In general, then, it may be said that the clement of regularity 
as an essential constituent of the concept of income has well nigh 
disappeared. If I receive a thousand dollars for particular ser- 
vices this year and nothing in previous or subsequent years, it is 
none the less held to be income, even though it be irregular. The 
old conception of regularity, however, as we have seen, still sur- 
vives in part. 

In the third place, the original conception of income was limited 
to the usufruct of a commodity, without allowing for a gain derived 
from the disposal of the commodity itself. Later the conception 
was broadened, but only in part. In England, for instance, the 
decision was influenced by the idea of regularity, just discussed. 
That is, gains derived from the sale of property arc even today 
considered income only if made in the ordinary course of business. 
If an individual, not in the real estate business, sells a particular 
piece of land, the gain would not be taxable as income because it 
constitutes only an occasional or unique transaction. In Eng- 
land such an irregular gain would be considered accretion to capi- 
tal, not income. In the United States, however, as in many other 
places where the broader concept of income has come to be recog- 
nized, gains derived from sales, whether occasional or not, are held 
to be taxable income. To this procedure there is no objection 
from the modern economic point of view. 

Thus the newer conception of income comprises not alone money, 
but money’s worth ; not alone regular, but irregular receipts ; not 
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alone gains from a usufruct, but gains from the disposal of the 
thing that yields the usufruct. It is simply a survival of old er- 
rors, fortified no doubt by the desire to avoid practical administra- 
tive difiiculties, that in England the gain from the sale of an 
isolated piece of property is held to be accretion to capital and 
that in both England and the United States the rental value of 
a house is held not to be income and that the reception of an in- 
heritance is regarded as a capital increment. 

In one point, however, almost all modern income tax laws are 
agreed. While there is still, as we have seen, a difference of at- 
titude in the treatment of gains derived from sales, there is but 
little difference in the treatment of other gains. The distinction 
here is the one adverted to above between realized and unrealized 
gains. As we have seen, unrealized gains are inchoate gains, and 
inchoate gains are not income. 

If I own a plot of land and secure no tenant for it, I receive no 
income and am nowhere subject to income tax. In some countries 
land is indeed taxable on its rental value ; but rental value is not 
income. Since there is no gain at all, it is not subject to income 
tax. If, however, in the same year the value of the land rose, the 
owner would undoubtedly feel that he was wealthier. But would 
this appreciation in the value of the land constitute income.^ The 
answer everywhere is in the negative ; and properly so, because we 
are in the presence of an unrealized gain. The land may have 
appreciated in value by the tax date; but it may equally well de- 
preciate immediately thereafter. If the appreciation is realized 
through the sale of the property, there is of course a realized gain 
which is correctly held to be taxable income in the United States 
(although not in England). Again, if I sell the land and invest 
the proceeds in something else which then falls in value during the 
same taxable year, I am permitted to set off my loss against my 
profit. In that case there is no net gain and therefore no taxable 
income. The reason why a mere unrealized increase in the value 
of the land does not constitute income is primarily because of the 
uncertainty as to whether this particular consequence may not 
happen. In the same way, if I own securities which rise in value, 
there is a realized gain or taxable income only when the securities 
are sold. 

We may put the conclusions briefly as follows : 

Capital increment is a gain only when realized. 

A realized capital increment is income in the wider sense* 
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An unrealized capital increment is not income, but a mere 
appreciation of capital. 

As indicated above, the real point is the separation of the in- 
crement from the capital. This separation is necessary in order 
to constitute income. The increment when separated is income; 
the increment unseparated remains capital. Separation and reali- 
zation are of the essence of the transmutation of capital into in- 
come. The capital as such remains intact : the increment or capi- 
tal gain when actually realized and separated constitutes income. 

6. The Economic Nature of Stock Dividends 

We are now prepared for an analysis of the economic nature of 
stock dividends. This can be best introduced by taking an as- 
sumed case of a corporation with a capital of $100,000 divided 
into 1,000 shares, each worth par and owned by ten stockholders, 
each of whom owns ten shares of stock worth $10,000. 

During the taxable year the corporation has net earnings of 
$50,000, on which it is of course subject to income tax. On the 
last day of the year, December 31, the stockholders hold a meeting 
in order to decide what to do with the $50,000. Three courses 
are open to them: 

A) They may declare a cash dividend. 

B) They may turn the earnings into surplus. 

C) They may declare a stock dividend. 

What happens in each of these cases? 

A) After a cash dividend of $50 is declared on each share, the 
capital remains at $100,000, the number of shares is still 1,000, 
and the stock is still worth par, other things being the same, while 
the $50,000 is distributed to the stockholders in dividends, each of 
the stockholders receiving $5,000 as his dividend or income. 

B) When the earnings are turned into surplus, the capital is 
now $150,000, the shares arc still 1,000 in number, but each share 
is now worth $150. Each of the ten stockholders who continues to 
own ten shares now has property worth $15,000. 

C) If a stock dividend of $50 is declared in additional shares 
to each owner of $100 worth of shares, the capital is now $150, 
000; the number of shares is now 1500 instead of 1,000, and the 
value of each share is still $100. Each of the ten stockholders 
now possess fifteen shares, instead of ten, and his investment is 
worth $15,000. 
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There are now two possibilities. Either (a) the earnings have 
been gradually accumulated during the year, with periodical state- 
ments open to the public, or (b) the knowledge of the increased 
earnings is kept secret from everyone until December 31, when 
action is taken. 

What now will be the relative economic situation in these three 
c^ses ? 

A, a) The case of a cash dividend where the earnings have been 
knoTYu to accumulate during the year. Here the stock will grad- 
ually rise until, with the expectation of a $50 dividend, it will be 
vmrth on December 31, $150. Immediately after the declaration 
of the cash dividend, the stock will again fall to par. In actual 
life, indeed, there may be an interference with this normal result. 
As a matter of fact, each share may be worth a little less or a little 
more than $150, depending upon the market estimate of future 
prospects. Additions to surplus are often not expected to earn 
quite as much as the original investment, in which case the price 
will be less than $150 ; on the other hand, if continued large earn- 
ings are anticipated, the price may be above $150. Apart from 
these countervailing influences of the market, however, the situa- 
tion as reflected in the statement of the beginning of this paragraph 
may be accepted as the normal one. In the same way the declara- 
tion of an extra cash dividend may lead to an expectation of con- 
tinued earnings on the same scale, so that the price of the stock 
will not finally fall quite to par. But for purposes of simplicity 
this hypothesis may be eliminated, and the situation as described 
above may be considered the typical one. 

A, b) If the earnings are unknown and unsuspected, the stock 
will naturally remain at par and the declaration of the cash divi- 
dend will not change the value of the stock (except in the same 
eventuality as before). 

B, a) The case of addition to surplus, where the earnings have 
been accumulated throughout the year and have been well known 
to everybody. The stock will accordingly rise gradually until on 
December 31 it will reach $150. After the addition to the sur- 
plus the stock will remain at that figure. 

B, b) If, on the other hand, the earnings have been unknown 
and unsuspected, the stock will remain at par until December 31, 
when it will jump to $160 and remain there, with the same prac- 
tical qualifications as above. 

C, a) In the case of the stock dividend, where the earnings have 
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been accumulated during the year and their existence known to 
all, the stock will as before rise to ^160 by December 30. After 
the declaration of the stock dividend, th^ stock will on December 
31 fall to par, just as in tlie case of the cash dividend. 

C, b) If, before the declaration of the stock dividend, the earn- 
ings have been unknown and unsuspected, the value of each share 
will, precisely as in the case of the cash dividend, remain at par. 

What now is the economic consequence of all this ? 

In A, the cash dividend, we are undoubtedly in the presence of 
actual income accruing to the stockholder. The cash paid to the, 
stockholder is separated from the assets of the corporation; the 
gain, accruing to the stockholder, is actually realized by him. 
Both realization and separation are present. 

In B, the addition to surplus, there is an appreciation of capi- 
tal either (a) before or (b) after December 31. But this man- 
ifestly does not constitute any income to the shareholder. For, in 
the first place, there is no separation of the gain. It is merged 
into, and coalesces with, the surplus. And, secondly, there is no 
realized gain to the shareholder. His investment is worth more; 
but it has not been realized. It is like the appreciation in value 
of a house or a piece of land. There is no income because there is 
neither realization nor separation. It would be mere folly for a 
country to attempt to tax the shareholder because of an increase 
in the surplus of the corporation. The increase is indeed income to 
the corporation or rather it represents the disposition of the cor- 
porate income ; but it is not income to the stockholder.® 

0 The one striking example of this error is the case of the Civil War tax of 
1864, which provided (in Sec. 117) that “the gains and profits of all com- 
panies, whether incorporated or partnership, other than the companies specified 
in this section, shall be included in estimating the annual gains, profits or in- 
come of any person entitled to the same, whether divided or otherwise,” Un- 
der this section the Supreme Court held in Collector vs. Hubbard (12 Wall. 17) 
that the wording of the act justified the taxation to the individual of his share 
in the undivided corporate profits. 

In extenuation of this law, however, the following facts must be borne in 
mind. The act of 1864 did not differentiate, as do our modern laws, between a 
corporate income tax and an individual income tax. The act of 1864 taxed 
only a few classes of corporations, like certain financial and transportation 
companies. (For a list see Seligman, The Income Tax, p. 444.) In no other 
case was there a corporate income tax. The provision, declaring the profits 
of all corporations (except those specifically mentioned), to be a part of the 
income of the stockholder, was only a crude attempt to reach the corporate 
income and to prevent the evasion of the tax. Since that time, however. 
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In C, the stock dividend, we again have an appreciation of capi- 
tal; but each share either (a) falls in value before December 31 
or (b) remains ^t the old figuire, after that date. Since each 
shareholder, however, now owns more shares than he did, the net 
result is precisely as in th^ case of B, the increase of surplus. 
There is no separation of anything. There are indeed more paper 
certificates^ but this does not change the essential nature of the 
tratiia^tion. There is no more separation of the assets than in B, 
the addition to surplus. There is no separation of the assets as 
in the cash dividend. The assets remain an undivided whole, 
whether they nominally consist of surplus or of any other item. 
Nor is. there any realization. The gain or capital increment is 
unrealized gain or inchoate income, precisely as in the case of B, 
the addition to surplus. There is no income to the shareholder, 
therefore, because there is neither realization nor separation. 

It might be objected that in C, the stock dividend, the owner of 
100 shares which previously were worth $10,000 may take his 50 
new shares and sell them for $5,000, leaving his original capital of 
$10,000 unimpaired. This, as it might be said, puts C, the stock 
dividend, on a plane with A, the cash dividend. For the owner in 
the latter case will obviously sell his dividends for $5,000, leaving 
his original capital of $10,000 unimpaired. 

progress has been made in the theory of the income tax and of the corporate or 
business tax. We now have in every country, including our own, a corporate 
income tax side by side with the individual income tax. There is therefore no 
justification for a continuance of the clumsy method of the Civil War tax. No 
country today thinks of characterizing as income the undivided share of the 
stockholder in the surplus of a corporation. The Hubbard case, therefore, has 
no application to present conditions, and from the economic point of view it 
was irrelevant for the government to cite it (Eisner vs, Macumber, Brief for 
the Uri/ited States, p. 11). 

The law of 1864 endeavored to tax the corporate income to the individual 
shareholder, because no attempt was made to tax it to the corporation. But 
under the present law the corporate income is taxed to the corporation, and 
there is accordingly no justification for taxing it to the individual. For a tax 
on undivided profits would then tax the same income twice. This, of course, 
does not mean that our present practice of levying, in addition to the cor- 
porate income tax, a separate tax on the stockholder when he actually realizes 
his own income is theoretically or practically indefensible. For in this case 
there are two separate incomes, one to the corporation and one to the individual. 
Whereas in the contemplation of the act of 1864 there was only one income — 
that of the corporation, taxable to the individual solely because it seemed inex- 
pedient to tax it to the corporation. 
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It is a mistake, however, to think that this creates an analogy 
between C and A, that is, between the stock dividend and the cash 
dividend. For, in the case of B, the addition to surplus, the stock- 
holder could have done precisely the same thing. That is, he 
could have taken 83 1/3 shares, sold them at $150, netted $6,000, 
and still have remaining his 66 2/3 shares worth, at $150, the 
sum of $10,000. 

In this respect, then, there is no difference between A, B and 
C. If the stockholder cashes in his gains, all three cases are on 
a par. In none of these cases would there be any difference be- 
tween income from capital and accretion to capital. For, when 
the gains are cashed in, the accretion to the capital is separated 
from the capital, leaving the capital unimpaired. Furthermore, 
if the stockholder sells all his stock, he will get in every case $15,- 
000, and there will be in every case a gain or taxable income of 
$5,000. A capital gain cannot be realized without being sepa-, 
rated; and when we have both separation and realization, capital 
increment has all the earmarks of income. If the stockholder sells 
his stock dividend the proceeds are undoubtedly income. 

The question at issue, however, is entirely different: namely, 
what is the situation if the stockholder does not sell the stock.? 
Here the real difference is between A, the cash dividend, on the 
one hand, and both B and C, the increase of surplus and the 
stock dividend, on the other. 

In A, the cash dividend, the realized gain is income; in B, the 
increase in surplus, the unrealized gain is not income; in C, the 
stock dividend, the unrealized gain is not income. 

Or, to put it in other words ; A, the cash dividend, is indisput- 
ably income; B, the addition to surplus, is simply accretion to 
capital; C, the stock dividend, is equally nothing but accretion to 
capital. C then is like B and not like A; and in neither B nor C 
is the capital accretion income, because in neither case is the gain 
separated or realized. The stock dividend is like an increased 
surplus ; it is not like a cash dividend. In fact, a stock dividend 
is not a dividend at all, in the sense in which a cash dividend is a 
dividend. The entire confusion really arises from a misnomer. 
For a dividend implies an actually realized increase of wealth; 
whereas, in a stock dividend there is no actually realized increase 
of wealth. As a matter of fact: in C, a (the stock dividend where 
the earnings have been slowly and openly accumulated) the stock- 
holder is certainly no richer after December 31 than he was on 
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December 30. And while in C, b (the stock dividend where the 
earnings have been unknown and unsuspected) the stockholder is 
in a certain sense richer on December 31 than on December 30, 
the gain is an unrealized increase of wealth, a mere paper incre- 
ments What is most important, above all, is that he is no richer 
than he would have been if there had been no stock dividend at all 
but a simple distribution to surplus. The income tax, it must be 
remembered, is not a tax on every increase of wealth actual or 
imaginary ; it is a tax only on income ; and capital increment con- 
stitutes income, as we have seen, only when invested with the at- 
tributes of separation and realization. 

A final objection might be raised as to the result of a fourth pos- 
sibility in addition to the three alternatives mentioned on page 530. 
The directors of the corporation might decide to invest the $50,000 
earnings in the securities of another corporation and then declare 
a dividend in kind. This is often done nowadays. But, if a dis- 
tribution in ‘‘other stock’’ is income, it is triumphantly asked, why 
is a distribution of its own stock not likewise income? This objec- 
tion has confused many thinkers. Yet the answer to the question 
is very simple. For in the one case there are both separation and 
realization ; in the other, there is neither separation nor realization. 

In the one case, the directors actually take the $50,000 and 
separate them from the assets, Wliether they turn over to the 
stockholders the $50,000 in cash or buy commodities like copper 
and wool, or securities like stocks and bonds, and then turn them 
over to the stockholders is immaterial. In every case there is a 
separation of earnings from the assets and in every case the earn- 
ings when separated from the assets and turned over to the stock- 
holder constitute his income. Whether the stockholder gets cash, 
or commodities in the shape of copper or wool, or the securities of 
the other corporation is immaterial to him. In every case he gets 
something which is the result of a separation from the principal. 
But if he gets a stock dividend, Le., the securities of his own cor- 
poration, he does not get anything which has been separated from 
the principal. He gets only an additional evidence of his share in 
the undivided and unseparated assets. In the one case there is 
separation ; in the other there is no separation. 

Nor can we say that the acquisition of a share of stock in 
another corporation is unrealized gain. On the contrary, it is 
realized in the true economic sense of the term. If, instead of a 
cash dividend, the stockholder receives some copper or wool, we 
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should not say that it is unrealized gain, and that too, whether he 
keeps or sells the copper or wool. If, however, he receives instead 
of the copper or wool a share of stock in some other corporation, 
we should again not say the gain was unrealized and, that too, 
whether he keeps or sells the stock. For in every case where the 
acquisition is the result of a distinct separation of assets — a sep- 
aration of earnings from the principal — there is realization; and 
where there is realization there is income. It is beside the point to 
claim that this share in a new corporation might fall in value be- 
fore he sold it : The copper or wool might equally depreciate before 
he disposed of it; and the bank in which he deposited the cash 
dividend or the individual to whom he loaned the cash might equally 
well fail, so that he would possibly receive during the taxable year 
only a part of the original sum. The cash dividend is indisputably 
income even if the proceeds are subsequently lost. Whatever be 
the policy of the law toward deduction for losses, and irrespective 
of whether the taxpayer is permitted to count as a loss the mere 
depreciation of the copper or wool or “other stock,” there can be 
no doubt that the gain (from which a deduction may or may not 
be permitted) is realized as soon as there is an acquisition of cash, 
of copper or wool, or of “other stock.” Realization does not mean 
immunity from loss. Realization occurs as soon as actual separa- 
tion has been effected. 

Thus in all these cases — cash dividend, copper or wool, and 
“other stock” there are both separation and realization : in a stodk 
dividend there is neither separation nor realization. The gain from 
“other stock” is income; the gain from a stock dividend is not 
income. 

The real distinction to be kept continually in mind in threading 
one’s way through the mazes of the income tax is between the actual 
receipt of income on the one hand and the unrealized appreciation 
of capital on the other. A cash dividend is an example of the 
former; a stock dividend is an example of the latter. In the cash 
dividend, as in the “other stock,” the gain is realized atid sep- 
arated ; in the stock dividend, as in the addition to surplus, the gain 
is unrealized and unseparated. The first is income; the second is 
capital. A cash dividend is income ; a stock dividend is not income. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 
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General Works, Theory and Its History 

Economics : An Introduction for the General Reader. By Henry 
Ceay. (London: Macmillan and Company. 1916. Pp. x, 
476.) American edition, edited by Eugene E. Agger. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1918. Pp. xviii, 456. 
$ 2 . 00 .) 

Those who have known this work in the original British edition 
of three years ago will welcome it anew in its Americanized imprint. 
Those who are unfamiliar with it will find in it the most readable 
introduction to economics that has appeared for a long time in 
cither England or the United States. 

Its purpose, as Clay explains in the preface, is not that of a 
textbook but rather “to try to do for the economic organization 
as a whole what Bagehot and Hartley Withers have done for part 
of it, the credit system — to explain the principles of its construc- 
tion and working in the language of ordinary life and with re- 
ference to the experience and interests of the ordinary man,” who 
has “a practical interest in the economic system and an experience 
of its working which the academic student lacks,” It is his pur- 
pose also, he says, to ‘^include some consideration of the relation 
of the economic organization to political and ethical aims and 
standards,” since “existing introductions to economics give the 
student too little help in applying its conclusions.” 

The book accomplishes four things that are well worth the 
doing. It gives a presentation of the essentials of economics that 
is unusually clear and thoroughly entertaining; it contains in its 
first six chapters the best brief account to be found anywhere 
of the nature and mode of operation of the present economic 
system on its productive side; it presents in chapters 21 to 24 a 
critique of that system, and of the nineteenth century economics 
that unhesitatingly justified it — a critique that has few rivals in 
its incisiveness and suggestive possibilities; and it offers in its final 
chapter a discussion of the ^mmorality of business and of common 
economic thinking, with suggestions for the “moralization” of the 
existing system. This chapter is well worth the reader’s time, 
though the reviewer suspects it will be rather tough provender for 
the general reader and he is not quite sure what his friends among 
the ethicists and philosophers will say to this effort at the re- 
juvenation of utilitarianism, 

• 
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In the first six chapters, as, indeed, throughout the book. Clay 
appears as a critic, yet none the less a defender, of the present 
economic system. Freedom of enterprise and the selective force of 
market competition work imperfectly but it is control rather than 
abolishment that is needed. To the reviewer these chapters seem 
the best part of the book. Their great virtue, an important reason 
doubtless for their unusual vividness of presentation, is their con- 
sistent emphasis upon the functional point of view, which looks 
upon industry not so much as a matter of structures as of func- 
tions to be performed and is directed toward an examination of 
things to be done and ways of doing them rather than toward an 
analysis of the business and industrial units by which they are 
accomplished. Since the unity of life is functional rather than 
structural, a greater degree of unity can be given to any subject 
by passing through the function to the structure than is possible 
when the point of view is reversed. This viewpoint, developed won- 
derfully well by Clay in his first six chapters, is all but lost in 
chapters 7 and 8, Monopoly and Combination, and is dropped 
Altogether thereafter until, near the close of the book, it is taken 
up again in chapter 21, The State and Economic Organization, 
with the beginning of a consecutive discussion of the present 
economic system as related to welfare, which occupies the rest of 
the book. Clay wields a facile pen at all times, and it is to be 
borne in mind that he is writing for the ‘‘general” reader. But one 
can not help regretting that the economist-reader, who will cer- 
tainly enjoy the first six chapters and be stimulated to undertake 
some thinking of his own by the last five, must find so much of the 
intervening material merely commonplace except for its trenchant 
style and pleasantly unconventional mode of treatment. 

Clay’s criticisms of the present economic organization are aimed 
both at its inefficiency in production — inefficiency in producing the 
greatest possible amount of welfare — and at its weaknesses as a 
device for distributing income. The emphasis throughout is upon 
welfare, though welfare is not defined. Its definition is implied, 
however, for it appears from his discussion that for the purpose 
he has in hand Clay assumes that the individual fares well in 
proportion to the number of his satisfied wants and that social 
welfare is greatest when goods and services are so distributed as 
to satisfy those wants that are most intensely felt by whomever 
they may be felt. He speaks of welfare in this latter sense. 

His heaviest blows at the existing system are struck at its mal- 
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functioning as a distributive device. They are to be found prin- 
cipally in the last five chapters, in which he discusses ‘‘the relation 
of the economic organization to political and ethical aims and 
standards” (see preface). The existing system is unjust, if justice 
is to be based upon welfare, because it gives to the individual a 
reward based upon the market value of his services or his property, 
not upon their usefulness in increasing welfare. (Clay does not 
use the term justice in this connection, but he clearly has in mind 
what most of us denote by that term.) The two standards of 
justice, the one based upon market value, the other upon welfare, 
are not identical. To increase wealth does not of necessity mean 
to increase welfare ; and to argue as some of the older economists 
still continue to do concerning the individual who is rewarded 
according to the market value of the service he performs, or the 
market value of the income from the wealth he owns, that he is 
rewarded in proportion to his productiveness in terms of welfare, 
is reasoning in a circle. “The defense of the present distribution 
of income that it is in accordance with productivity that each gets 
the value of his contribution to wealth is an explanation merely, 
not a defense. Value is a question begging term. All that this 
argument amounts to is that the contribution of each is valued at 
what he gets'^^ (pp. 386-387),^ and valued in terms of wealth, not 
of welfare. Distribution according to market value can not be 
equivalent to distribution according to service in satisfaction- 
giving because “market value is not an absolute measure of satis- 
faction. . . . The rich man’s dollar has the same influence on 
market values as the poor man’s dollar, [although] it represents 
a much smaller satisfaction” (pp. 399-400). It is demand that 
affects market value, but “demand is not the same thing as want 
or need ; demand is no guarantee of desirability by any standard 
other than those of the market” (p, 422) ; for demand depends not 
alone upon the want for the commodity but also upon the available 
income of those who want, and incomes differ. “The [economic] 
organization would be responsive to need . . . only if wealth 
were equally distributed” (p. 423). Our common emphasis upon 
market value usually leads us astray. Instead of serving as a true 
guide to maximum productivity and the greatest possible welfare, 
‘‘free enterprise . . . following market values, is an automatic 
device for securing an uneconomical application of productive 

1 The italics are Clay’s. 

* References to pages are to those of the American edition. 
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power and preventing a maximum of satisfaction from being se- 
cured for a raimimum of effort and sacrifice’’ (pp. 401-402). 

Clay’s position here is not wholly upon new ground; but it is 
interesting, to say the least, to find so clear-thinking an economist 
coming out even by implication for a system of distribution accord- 
ing to need, the more so since he commits himself against socialism. 
(See page 417.) It would be unjust to accuse Clay of advocating 
such a system. He says (p. 870) that his purpose is “merely the 
elucidation of the present system and not the advocacy of some 
alternative system,” and he nowhere states that a scheme of dis- 
tribution according to need could be or ought to be introduced. 
He does make it pretty plain, however, that he thinks the substitu- 
tion of market value for need as the determining standard in dis- 
tribution is the point at which the present economic organization 
departs farthest from the goal of maximum welfare. 

On its productive side the operation of the system, Clay points 
out, results in the subordination of welfare to wealth. Our minute 
division of labor has given to the conditions surrounding labor and 
the spirit in which labor is performed quite as important a function 
in the determination of welfare as that which attaches to the 
amount of wealth produced and to the relative inequality with 
which it is distributed. Man is normally a working being. He 
should live to work as well as work to live. But the present system 
has removed from many kinds of work the distinction between the 
useful and the useless, has deprived the “detail worker” of that 
exercise of the creative instinct that gives the sense of satisfaction 
to the craftsman and artist, and has brought about “the subordina- 
tion of the detail-workers to the organizers of industry” (p. 410), 
giving play to tyranny on the part of the latter in many directions 
and depriving the workers of the satisfactions that come with the 
feeling that one is possessed of liberty. Maximum welfare is sac- 
rificed to maximum production of wealth. 

Such help as Clay gives the reader in applying his conclusions 
(see quotation from the preface) is to be found mainly in his use 
of suggestion. He never attempts to do more than to indicate the 
direction in which our society must move if the ills of the present 
system are to be removed or alleviated. He seldom or never pro- 
poses concrete remedies. His conclusions in this connection are 
summed up at the close of the book on pages 443-444. His sug- 
gestions are essentially those of the “state socialists,” but he lacks 
the boundless faith in government activity which some of them 
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possess. He stands for control of the present organization by 
state action rather than for any deep-seated change in it. 

Concerning the new American edition there can be nothing but 
praise. It is printed in larger type, bound in better and more 
attractive covers, and contains an index which is lacking in the 
British edition. Professor Agger has substituted American for 
British illustrations wherever practicable, and has inserted sub- 
section headings in black-faced type summarizing every paragraph 
or two, after the manner of the usual textbook. The former 
change adds to the value of the book for American use. Few will 
object to the latter, while those who like this pedagogical device 
will doubtless value the book more highly because of it. No other 
changes have been made except those of a typographifcal nature 
to accord with American usage. 

As a textbook, this work will probably find its widest use as an 
auxiliary to other material. Its brevity recommends it for such a 
use, for which, indeed, it has few if any superiors. The day of 
the standard one-text class in general economics is passing. The 
Clay book will not be less welcome if it aids in its disappearance. 
Those who prefer to carry on instruction mainly with one standard 
text will probably wish to supplement Clay on the side of formal 
value and distribution theory and will doubtless want to use ad- 
ditional descriptive matter. Whatever use be made of it. Pro- 
fessor Agger has earned the thanks of American economists for 
making more easily available the best small volume on general 
economics that has appeared in this decade. 

Hakvey a. Woostee. 

Tufts College, 


NEW BOOKS 

Carter, H. The limitations of state industrial control. A symposium, 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1919. 6d.) 

Kale, V. G. Introduction to the study of Indian economics, (Poona: 
Aryabbushan Press. 1918. Pp. 534?. Rs.5.) 

Highly praised by Professor H. S. Jevons in Indian Journal of 
Economics, December, 1918, page 423. Certain “chapters are 
devoted to Commercial Policy — i.e., whether freedom of trade or 
protection will be the miost beneficial to India, to The Currency 
System, and to the discussion of the Foreign Exchange, including 
Gold Exchange Standard. Then follows a discussion of indigenous 
banking and of the modern growth of Exchange Banks and Joint 
Stock Banks: and the cooperative movement is then described.. . . 
In chapter XVI is a description of Taxation which touches on the 
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nature of land-taxation and on the Permanent Settlement, on the 
income tax, and various other questions/’ 

Mackenzie, J. S. Outlines of social philosophy. (London: Allen A: 
Unwin; New York: Macmillan. 1^18. Pp. 280. 10s. 6d.) 

This book is No, 52 in Studies in Economics and Political Science 
issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. It embodies a course of lectures given at that 
school in the session 1916-17, and the author suggests that it may be 
regarded as taking the place of his Introduction to Social Philosophy 
published about thirty years ago, which has been out of print for a 
dong time. It aims at Jwo classes of students: beginners who need 
an outline of the subject with very elementary definitions and ex- 
planations, and more advanced students. 

Tfie somewhat uncertain field is treated in three books. Book I, 
The Foundations of Social Order, includes brief chapters on human 
nature, community, and modes of association. Book II, National 
Order, includes the family, educational and industrial institutions, 
the state, justice, and social ideals. Book III, World Order, in- 
cludes international relations, the place of religion, the place of 
culture, and a chapter dealing with such topics as progress, social 
coptrol, dangers of the present situation. The point of view of 
the author, as is well known to students, is in general that of the 
so-called idealistic school of which the late Thomas Hill Green was 
the leader. But Professor Mackenzie is not so close a follower of 
Hegel as, for example. Professor Bosanquet, whose position has 
hardly been shaken by the war which has given many idealists 
pause in their views of the state, and has compelled many to re- 
consider their earlier somewhat harsh attitude toward English in- 
dividualism. The chief merit of the book is that it offers a clear 
and readable outline for considering many fundamental problems. 
The chief diflBculty is that many very fundamental problems are 
treated with such extreme brevity as to give the impression of super- 
ficiality. For example, property, wealth and poverty, competition, 
individualism and socialism, are dismissed with from half a page 
to three pages each. Justice is giyen a very scant treatment largely 
based on Plato and Aristotle. And one gets no feeling at all, in 
reading the book, of such great dynamic agencies as are now at 
work in the class struggle. 

One question is almost inevitably raised by any book in this field 
at the present time: What is the relation between social philosophy 
and the theory which the political scientist, the economist, and the 
sociologist develop in connection with their proper problems? The 
social philosopher of Hegel’s day had no difficulty. He could treat 
all institutions from the standard of the absolute idea; but the 
philosopher who would be at once in touch with present situations 
and at the same time justify his claim for an independent field, has 
a more complex task. Doubtless he must show the ideas which are 
at work in present movements, and he must also, if he is not en- 
tirely a priori, test his^ principles somewhat by consequences; but 
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where shall the line be drawn? For one, I should prefer to see 
more of the concrete material introduced, both by way of setting 
the problems more sharply and of testing more objectively prin- 
ciples that are proposed. 

J. H. Tufts. 

Nbarino, S. The human element in economics. Twelve lessons. 
(New York: Rand School of Social Science. 1919. Pp. 67. 
$3.50.) 

Robinson^ C. E. New fallacies of Midas, (London: Methuen. 
1919. 6s.) 

Totomainz, V. Armenia economica, (Rome: Pormiggini. 1919. 
Pp. 86.) 

Economic History and Geography 

Foreign Fmancial Control in China, By T. W. OvERiiACH. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. xiil, 296. 
$ 2 . 00 .) 

Within two weeks of the arrangement worked out by the Peace 
Conference disposing of the German interests in Shantung in dis- 
pute between Japan and China, an equally far-reaching agreement 
was reached in Paris on May 12 effecting a joint financing of 
China by the Great Powers. The possibilities of this United States 
proposal virtually to pool the development of this richest unde- 
veloped quarter of the world bring to the front all the interna- 
tional rivalries in the Far East since 1894. 

The participation of America in what is really a revival of the 
1911 consortium on the broader foundation which our new inter- 
national outlook has given us shows the need of a survey of the 
conditions existing today in the Far Eastern financial world. 
To understand the problem, Americans must know the extent of 
foreign interests in this field and the control exerted over China 
with its political implications. Foreign Financial Control in 
China is a discussion of such a background. The purpose avowed 
has been to ‘‘adopt a sympathetic view and attitude toward all the 
powers concerned, trying to do justice to each, instead of seeing 
things through the colored glasses of national ambitions”; at the 
outset, any intention “to offer a solution, to give suggestions, or 
to pass judgment is repudiated” (p. iii). What this brings us to, 
however, is another matter. 

In a summary way, the book lays down the theory of the politico- 
financial activities which are today decisive in the Far East, sets 
the historical scene, and proceeds to survey the purposes of 
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Britain, Russia, France, Germany, Japan, and the United States 
from each national viewpoint, finally taking a cautious glimpse in 
passing at the vista of haute finance in the Extreme East. Great 
importance is attached to the terms employed (p, iv and follow- 
ing), the distinctions being vital to the purpose. ‘‘Sphere of in- 
terest” is properly applied to a regional economic priority without 
the power of political interference predicated by a “sphere of in- 
fluence.’^ Though the latter — suggesting “a certain degree of 
authority or control, either financial or political, exercised by a 
foreign power within a certain territory” — may not have been 
used officially regarding China, it would seem that the practical 
position Japan has achieved in South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia can only be termed a sphere of influence accord- 
ingly. The dividing line appears to be : “As long as control con- 
sists merely of a legitimate protection of the financier, subject to 
agreements of an exclusively financial nature” (p. vi), it is a sphere 
of interest only. The “open door” as a doctrine intended to 
preserve equality of opportunity economically does not, it is con- 
tended, directly oppose spheres of interest; but this is really the 
shadow-land of Far Eastern politics where the workout is the im- 
portant thing. We believe in practice, as most observers will 
admit, the open door has been invoked to prevent spheres of in- 
terest developing to break down China’s integrity. In an analysis 
of the essential features of foreign “control,” we are told these 
clauses “denote certain financial safeguards for the protection of 
loan funds” in the interest of owners and bondholders. But this 
definition of Willard Straight’s becomes the basis for a theory of 
Chinese finance to which he would not subscribe because he was 
above all practical and dealt in Far Eastern realities as a diplomat 
and a financier. 

The attempt is made in Foreign Financial Control in China to 
demonstrate that these clauses conferring financial control do not 
carry with them per se political control. It is admitted they often 
“tend to evade, by practices which are difficult to trace definitely, 
the principle of equal opportunity”; yet it is at the same time 
maintained that “foreign control in China is nominally purely 
financial, and if political, it is an undue extension of financial con- 
trol by means of a peculiar wording and an arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of the control clauses embodied in the different railroad and 
loan agreements” (pp. x-xi). The position is assumed at the outset 
that no powers have “exercised and still exercise control upon 
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other premises than railroad or loan agreements’’ — ^leaseholds and 
exterritoriality are excluded as factors because foreign control is 
only ‘‘exercised where no sovereign rights have been ceded.” Many 
of us will confess an inability to follow this ; there is too patent 
objection to such a line of reasoning. Would foreign control have 
been even “nominally purely financial” — taken the form it did — if 
political manipulation of the agreements had not been possible? 

The significance of this speedily appears. Outlining the Chinese 
situation up to 1895, we are brought to Lord Salisbury’s “battle of 
concessions” caused in China by “the immense development of 
the economic resources of Europe and the overproduction of 
capital” which “resulted in an unprecedented outflow of capital to 
all parts of the world.” Thus “the private speculator and espe- 
cially the great financial interests appear in China, and behind 
the latter is the whole diplomatic force of their respective coun- 
tries ; or the governments appear as the economic patrons of their 
subjects and promote or encourage financial enterprises in China” 
(p. 26). Surveying the activities of Great Britain, we find “that 
British control in China consists of nothing more than safeguards 
for the protection of bondholders and bankers, guaranteeing 
proper loan fund expenditure and adequate return. British con- 
trol in China, exercised by private corporations, is therefore essen- 
tially financial and non-political” (ch. II). 

Russian opportunism realising far-reaching schemes of empire 
next is shown in action in China, Prior to the Russo-Japanese 
War, Russian control in Manchuria had a political objective from 
the very financial terms in the instruments exploiting the region, 
while in backing the Belgian invasion of the Yangtsze sphere it was 
only indirectly political. Since 1905, however, Russia has fallen 
back on a control which “is — ^legally — non-political” although both 
in North Manchuria and Mongolia the effect has been political 
(ch. III). 

The French penetration of Southwestern China adjacent to her 
Indo-Chinese possessions offers a parallel to the Russian advance in 
the north, though it was not so aggressive as the Slavic policy prior 
to the struggle with Japan. In Central China, French interests 
were “purely financial.” France is properly regarded as “the great 
creditor of Russia, and served as such, together with Belgium, as 
the financial agent for Russian schemes in the Far East.” France 
is “only surpassed by Germany and J apan” in the coordination be- 
tween political and financial activities (ch. IV). 
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Germany is given the role of a watching Power, Indifferent to 
whether China’s attempts at renovation succeeded or failed and 
ready to turn to account any development. On analysis, the Ger- 
man concessions in Shantung are declared to make for ‘‘control 
also political” (ch. V) — something Japanese statesmen are strenu- 
ously denying in taking over the ex-German rights awarded them 
by the Peace Conference. 

In the light of recent events, the crux of the discussion is reached 
in the application of the formula thus developed to Japanese and 
American activities. 

The rise of Japan in Chinese politics is outlined, the well known 
story of the South Manchuria Railway Company as a vast develop- 
ment corporation under imperialistic direction being the leading 
case. Two points should be observed. The conclusions regarding 
the characteristic Japanese “control” are not given with the as- 
surance which the formula inspires in dealing with Britain, France, 
Germany and Russia. The unquestioned political manipulation 
springing from rights other than those resting solely on financial 
stipulations is carefuly evaded. This is confirmed by the exces- 
sively wary discussion of the politico-financial advance of Japan, 
the Great War — the 1915 Demands, the war diplomacy, and the 
Ishii-Lansing Agreement (ch. V). The effect of this will be seen 
subsequently. 

The contrast which the policy of the United States offers to 
that followed by other Powers is brought out clearly: “the United 
States has herself never exercised any ‘control’ whatsoever.” In 
support of this, our diplomatic attitude from the beginning of our 
relations with China is cited, supplemented by a cursory examina- 
tion of America’s three abortive railway projects (ch. VII). This 
is treated further in the ensuing discussion of the cooperative as- 
pects of international control growing out of the Sextuple Group 
negotiations, our withdrawal from the Reorganization Loan as a 
result of the Wilson-Bryan diplomacy, and the movement which 
has become a liew consortium for the international financing of 
China (ch. VIII). 

I maintain, however, that the formula of Foreign Fimmcial 
Control m China does not meet the Far Eastern situation arising 
out of the Great War. The overwhelming political character of 
recent events, financial and imperialistic, proves too complex. 
That doubtless explains why we find a shying off from Japanese 
activities in China between 1914 and 1918. Yet these years have 
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changed the whole financial situation in the Extreme East, a 
change born of the tremendous political shift. No consideration 
of the foreign financing of China can avoid the eighty or more 
secret treaties, agreements, or accords by which Japan expedts to 
control China. Much of this financing is wholly political in its 
import, introducing new terms achieved by a sinister state finance 
without a parallel in international relations. But this network of 
war diplomacy after all is predominant in the Far East today : it 
is decisive in Japanese- American relations, effected the Shantung 
settlement, and will bulk large in the new consortium. 

One may search in vain for the perspective which clears up the 
present tangle of dollar diplomacy, yen diplomacy, and the rest 
of it. Foreign Financial Control in Chma is an examination of 
selected cases in the financial policies of the Powers with a formula 
which does not throw light on the overwhelmingly political nature 
of the situation today ; financial control is not the end, nor can it 
alone clarify the situation which we face. This subordination of 
' the political aspects is significant ; truth is, the discussion of recent 
diplomacy does not inspire confidence. That ‘‘Japan’s control over 
her new spheres” at bottom “will be financial” we cannot accept. 
Observations extending from Canton to the Siberian frontier bring 
the conviction that the extension of Japanese control in China rests 
upon the three-sided imperialistic weapon of financial control, 
political interference, and military prestige. That the Ishii- 
Lansing Agreement of November 2, 1917 “has dispersed much 
doubt and suspicion about Japan’s ulterior aims in China” 
(p. 191), we cannot accept. We did not see any such results in 
Peking when discussing the arrangement with Chinese and foreign 
officials. In Tokyo, we found that our Japanese friends were tak- 
ing it in a way which was diametrically opposed to America’s own 
interpretation; and it was being used to damage us in China. 

Far Eastern realities are against Mr. Overlach’s views, since 
1914. No discussion can avoid the Manchurian complications 
arising from the Open Door Policy with the declaration that as 
only “well-founded facts” can be considered, “we cannot pay 
attention to alleged breaches of obligations (pp. 177-178) ; it is 
ingenuously added: “Besides, Japan has at several occasions 
acknowledged and bound herself to the principles in question.” 
We agree that is the awkward side of the Far Eastern question; 
but it is the crux of the politico-financial situation in the Orient 
today. The issue is whether Japan has kept faith, not whether 
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she has given pledges. This heedlessness of recent politico-finan- 
cial developments, as those of us who saw the fight on the ground 
in Peking know, is dangerous. This is germane to the subject, 
since Foreign Fmaneial Control in China was to be a study of 
“recent and present-day finance and political activities in China’’ 
(p. iii). Popularly, this work will be taken as a discussion of 
present-day conditions ; but its usefulness does not extend beyond 
the year 1914. Moreover, I am under the impression that few 
laymen catch the importance of the self-imposed limitations. 

Foreign Financial Control in Chma suffers from its form. It 
seems that the extensive quotations running over several pages, 
from agreements, etc., should have been inserted in block par- 
agraphs (the Anglo-German Agreement, pp, 36-87; the Russo- 
Chinese Agreement of 1896 re railways, pp. 103-106; the Open 
Door Policy, pp, 199-200; etc.). The phrase “to quote from the 
text” frequently appears; yet sometimes the matter following is 
put in quotations, and at other times it is not. This is inviting 
confusion, especially when the text is sometimes compressed. The 
Russo-Chinese agreement given in extenso (pp. 103-106) com- 
mences with quotations but at the end of sixteen paragraphs of 
enumerations there is no closing quotation mark, to say nothing 
of each of the paragraph’s being introduced in the customary 
way. On the other hand, the Anglo-German Agreement of 1900 
(pp. 147-148) conforms to the established usage. Take the 
Anglo-Chinese railway loan agreement of October 10, 1898; it 
is impossible to tell whether the clauses running from page 50 on 
are givan verbatim or arc condensed. While quotation marks are 
absent, omissions are indicated on several pages. This introduces 
confusion into the fabric of the whole work. 

Many will turn to this book for statistical matter regarding 
the loans made or contemplated which might well have been in- 
cluded. A good map seems almost essential to any clear apprecia- 
tion of the situation, but that too is absent. 

Chakles Hodges. 

New York University. 

Industry wnd Trade. By Avaed Longley Bishop and Albert 
Galloway Keller. (Boston: Ginn and Company. 1918. 
Pp. vi, 486. $1.32.) 

Professors Bishop and Keller have attacked the high school 
problem in social science instruction, or, if the reader prefers, of 
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industrial adjustment, from the viewpoint of industrial historj. 
Yet the book is not an industrial history in the usual meaning of 
the term, but rather a descriptive account of American industries 
and American trade and commerce taken up in a historical way. 
The discussion proceeds topically rather than chronologically and 
is divided into seven parts, dealing respectively with ‘‘basic factoids 
in our history — land and people”; the four common grouping of 
industries — agricultural, animal, mineral and manufacturing ; 
transportation agencies and their effect upon American industrial 
development ; and the promotion of American industries. As a suc- 
cession of descriptive chapters conveying in simple language an 
elementary knowledge of industrial and commercial technique in 
its historical development and present significance the book is of 
rather unusual merit. A wide range of industries is covered, in- 
cluding the most important transportation industries; and the 
illustrations, found on almost every page, are surprisingly useful 
in supplementing the text. 

Criticism of the content of the book can deal only with 
faults of minor importance, while all teachers who are alive to 
the needs of the time will approve its purpose. As stated by the 
authors in their preface, the dominant purpose of the book is “to 
afford a perspective of our workaday life as a living and develop- 
ing whole.” This is exactly what needs doing. At present it is 
to be doubted whether most of our university graduates, not to 
mention our high school students, go out into life with such a per- 
spective, and university teachers as a group can afford to be char- 
itable toward the secondary schools and those who write for them 
for any shortcomings in this respect. Having in mind, however, 
the crying need for a means of developing in our young people, 
both of high school and of college age, such an insight into our in- 
dustrial life, the question which plagues the reviewer’s mind is, 
will this book serve this purpose? 

The question is in reality not one of this book but of this Tcmd 
of book, and is not a new one. Will a topical arrangement with 
chronological development taken up afresh under each of many 
topics go so far in this direction as a chronological treatment 
dealing with many topics in each period? Will either of these 
methods give as unified a picture of our industrial and commercial 
life as can be presented by the functional mode of treatment which 
has its starting point in, and its emphasis upon, the things which 
industry and trade accomplish in the way of better or more 
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comfortable living rather than upon the multitude of industries by 
which the material wants of life are met? It is its functional unity 
that gives to business life in all directions such unity as it pos- 
sesses, The reviewer does not doubt that the authors of Industry 
cmd Trade fully understand this. He is merely constrained to 
wonder why they and others who write books of this sort try so 
hard to convey the notion of unity to immature students by modes 
of presentation that make such a concept almost impossible of 
attainment by anyone. He finds it difficult to believe that even 
university students would be able to gather the many discrete dis- 
cussions in this book into an interrelated, organic whole. He can- 
not avoid the feeling that it is far too much to expect of high 
school students with no assistance save that of the usually over- 
worked high school teacher. The inspired teacher, bom to his 
task and thoroughly equipped for it, can give his students this 
view of industry with almost any book or with no book for a text. 
The reviewer doubts whether the ordinary teacher can do it with 
this one, excellent though it is of its type. 

The criticism here set forth is not to be taken as destructive. 
The reviewer wishes indeed to recommend the book highly to those 
who prefer the mode of presentation utilized in it. It ought to be 
welcomed by them and given a thorough trial. And if the sifting 
process through which secondary school courses in industrial and 
social subjects are now passing leads to the ultimate selection of 
this type of book, or if the consecutive presentation of important 
industrial facts is all that can be hoped for in the training of 
boys and girls of high school age, the authors of this bopk will 
hf^^ performed a considerable service, 

Hakvey a. WoosTEl^. 

Tufts College. 
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Forbes^ A. California: a history of upper and lower California from 
their first discovery to the present time. New edition. (San Fran- 
cisco: T. C. Russell. 1919. Pp. xvi, 872.) 

Friedman^ E. M. Labor and reconstruction in Europe. (New York: 
Dutton. 1919. Pp. XV, 216. $2.50.) 

Garvin, J. L. The economic foundations of peace, (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1919. Pp. 574.) 

The premise of the book is that the economic relations of peoples 
will not regulate themselves any more than the economic relations of 
classes within any one country. In order to develop the principles 
and the mechanism of economic peace, one must examine the unpre- 
cedented development during the two generations before the war, 
bringing with it greatly increased interdependence between the 
various parts of the world, but failing to prevent the struggle of the 
last five years. Viewing also the extraordinary economic machinery 
which was devised and operated to supply and coordinate the efforts 
of the Allies and America to win the war, the thesis is stated that 
“much of this machinery must be retained during the period of re- 
construction and that some corresponding system of economic co- 
operation must be made a permanent and indispensable part of any 
league of nations which seeks the fundamental reconciliation of 
peoples and at the same time understands the new connection be- 
tween world peace and social peace.'* 

In advocating a league for economic partnership, as well as for 
political association, the economic boycott is spoken of as the 
league’s strongest arm in securing equal opportunity and the open 
door for all nations. Without this equal opportunity, political or- 
ganization and political peace are but nominal. With the develop- 
ment of new means of communication and the unavoidable necessity 
for more common management, traffic cooperation is a necessary part 
of such economic cooperation. Further, the international operations 
of trusts, such as the meat trust and others, are said to indicate 
clearly that commerce and industry disregard national boundaries 
and should therefore come within the jurisdiction of some super- 
national body. Likewise, the demands of labor at the Peace Con- 
ference are said to indicate that labor organization and labor in- 
terests transcend the boundaries of any single nation. Mr. Garvin 
looks upon America's participation as a necessity to the success of 
any plan of economic cooperation. He says that if we support it. 
It will go through. In outlining the plan, the author goes into con- 
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siderable detail, showing the activities of the supreme economic coun- 
cil which he proposes shall be set up. 

Harry R, Tosdal. 

Heiskell, S. G, Andrew Jackson and early Tennessee history* 
(Nashville, Tenn. ; Ambrose Press. 3919. Pp. 687. $3.) 

Hershey, a. S. and S. W. Modern Japan; social, political, industrial, 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1919. Pp. 382. $1.50.) 

Heyking, a. Problems confronting Russia, (London: King. 1919. 
10s. 6d.) 

Lavell, C. F. Reconstruction and national life. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1919. Pp. X, 190. $1.60.) 

Contains chapters on revolution and readjustment in France and 
Germany, idealism in German politics, the Russians and the dawn 
of British liberty and the Empire. 

Lippincott, I. Problems of reconstruction. (New York: Macmillan. 
1919. Pp. 340. $1.60.) 

An ouUine of the development of war control in belligerent and 
neutral countries and a brief analysis of the reconstruction problems 
which these nations must solve are given in this volume. To fully 
appreciate the magnitude of post-war problems, however, it is nec- 
essary to know something about the unprecedented recognition of 
national life occasioned by the war. The author outlines in detail 
the organization and operation of the wartime administrative agen- 
cies created to handle the problems of production, distribution, and 
conservation ,of essential commodities in the United States and for- 
eign countries. He is convinced that in the United States emergency 
control is only temporary. War control, however, has demonstrated 
the efficiency of large-scale production and has stimulated the ten- 
dency toward combination. The question of legalizing trade com- 
binations is one of the important issues of the reconstruction era. 

’The gist of the reconstruction problem is the necessity of meeting 
the numerous exigencies that will arise in reestablishing industry on 
a peace basis. It is fundamental that any program of reconstruction 
be founded upon a comprehensive view and a thorough investigation 
of the entire industrial field. Moreover, readjustment measures must 
be designed for the protection of progress and the equitable dis- 
tribution of its benefits. Of all the methods advanced for meeting 
the post-war situation, the author believes that a central committee 
and numerous subcommittees, similar to those established by Great 
Britain, constitute the best method of approach. In all this there 
must be continued cooperation between the government and the na- 
tion’s experts in industry, trade, finance, and research. 

The study is thorough and comprehensive, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to reconstruction literature. “Problems of reconstruction," 
however, is not a true index of the contents of the book, for fully 
two thirds of it is devoted to an outline of war control. 

Gordon S. Watkins. 
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Lippman, W. The political scene. An essay on the victory of 1018, 
(New York: Holt. 1919. Pp. xiv, 124. $1.) 

Litman, S. The republic of Ukraine. (Urbana_, 111.: War Committee 
of the University. 1919. Pp. 8. 10c.) 

Long, R, C. Russian revolution aspects. (New York: Dutton. 
1918. $2.50. 

McKitrick, R. The public land system of Texas, 1823-1910. Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin, no. 905. (Madison, Wis.: Univ. 
Wisconsin. 1918. Pp. 172. 25c.) 

An historical study describing the formation of the public domain 
in Texas and land grants to settlers, to internal improvement com- 
panies, for educational and eleemosynary institutions. One chapter 
deals with public lands as a source of revenue. There is a biblio- 
graphy of six pages. 

Marion, M. Ilistoire financiere de la France depuis 1716. Vol. II, 
1789-1792. (Paris: Rousseau. 1919. Pp. 390. 12.50 fr.) 

Masse, A. La guerre et Ic cheptel national. Repercussion sur la con- 
sommation et le prix de la viande. (Paris: Musec Social. 1919. 
Pp. 169.) 

Mever, H. H. B. a check list of the literature and other material in 
the Library of Congress on the European War. (Washington: 1918. 
Supt. Docs. Pp. 293.) 

Millard, T. F. F. Democracy and the Eastern question; the problem 
of the Far East as demonstrated by the Great War, and its relation 
to the United States of America. (New York; Century. 1919. 
Pp. 446. $3.) 

Reed, J. Ten days that shook the world. (New York: Boni &: 
Liveright. 1919! $1,50.) 

Renard, G. Guilds in the Middle Ages. (New York: G. Bell & 
Sons. 1919. 2s. 6d.) 

Sack, A. J. Birth of the Russian revolution. (New York: Russian 
Information Bureau. 1918.) 

Scott, J. B. James Madison* s notes of debates in the federal con- 
vention of 1787 and their relation to a more perfect society of na- 
tions. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1918. Pp. 149. $2.) 

Spargo, j. Bolshevism; the enemy of political and industrial dem- 
ocracy. (New York: Harper. 1919. Pp. 289. $1.50.) 

Sumner, W. G. The forgotten man, and other essays. ( New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press. 1918. Pjl 559. $2.50.) 

Tarle, a. de. La preparation de la lutie economique par VAllemagne. 
(Paris: Payot. 1919. 4.50 fr.) 

Yves-Guyot. Les consequences economiques de la guerre aux Etats- 
Unis. (Paris: Agence Economique & Financiere, 28 Bd. Poisson- 
niere. 1919). 
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The Canada Yearbook, 1918, (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 1919. Pp. 686.) 

Commercial atlas of America, Special edition with foreign supple- 
ment. (Chicago: Rand, McNally. 1919. Pp. 493. $20.) 

Economic conditions prevailing in Germany, December, 1918-March, 
1919, Rejwrts by British officers, (London: King. 1919. 9d.) 

Economic trends of xcar and reconstruction, 1860-1870, (New York: 
Brookmirc Economic Service. 1918. Pp. 30. $5.) 

Financial and commercial revicxc, 1918, (London: Swiss Bank Cor- 
poration. 1919. Pp. 57.) 

General information regarding the territory of Alaska, (Washington: 
Dept, of Interior. 1919. Pp. 91.) 

Intercamhio economico de la Republica, 1910-17, (Buenos Aires: 
Director-General de Estadistica de la Nacion. 1918. Pp. viii, 342.) 

International economics, (Philadelphia: American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. May, 1919. Pp. 327. $1.) 

Contains some twenty articles, among which may be noted: In- 
ternational phases of the land question, by T. N. Carver; The de- 
clining indej)cndence of the United States, by Grosvenor M. Jones; 
The vital concern of agriculture in foreign trade, by Charles J. 
Brand ; Economic aspects of the world mineral situation, by Alfred 
G. White; The American trade balance and probable trade tend- 
encies (illustrated by many charts), by J. Russell Smith; American 
industries and foreign trade following the war, by Walter B. Palmer; 
American tariff policies from an international point of view, by 
William S. ('ulbertson ; the United States and Mexican finance, by 
Edward D. Trowbridge ; An international “gold fund,” by H. Parker 
Willis; The international labor question, by W. Jett Lauck; Hours 
of labor in foreign countries, by Lcifur Magnusson; Recent phases 
of competition in international trade, by William B. Colver; Eco- 
nomic factors in the peace settlement, by Isaac Lippincott; and 
Trade and a league of nations or economic internationalism, by 
J, Russell Smitli. 

Land colonization. A general remexo of the problems and survey of 
remedies. (Washington: National Catholic War Council. 1919. 
Pp. 16.) 

Reconstruction. Report of the xvork of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
for the period ending December 31, 1918, (London: King. 1919. 
6d.) 

Reports of committee on emergency legislation, xvith evidence and index, 
(London: Wyman. Pp. 141. 7d.) 

Select list of references on economic reconstruction, including reports 
of the British Ministry of Reconstruction, (Washington: Library 
of Congress. 1919. Pp. 47.) 
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Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 

NEW BOOKS 

Beal, C. H. The decline and ultimate production of oil wells, with 
notes on the valuation of oil properties, (Washington; Bureau of 
Mines. 1919. Pp. 215.) 

Benton, A. H. Farm tenancy and leases. Agricultural Experiment 
Station bull. 178. (Minneapolis: Univ. Minn. 1919. Pp. 83.) 

Burchard, E. F. Iron ore, pig iron and steel in 1917, Mineral re- 
sources of the United States, 1917, part I, no. 30. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 557-603.) 

Dean, E. O. Opportunities in farming, (New York: Harper. 1919. 
Pp. 96. 75c.) 

Foote, A. R. A model farm management and credit system, (Wash- 
ington: Am. Progress Pub. Co. 1917. Pp. vii, 59.) 

Galpin, C. J. and Hoag, E. F. Farm tenancy. An analysis of the 
occupancy of 600 farms, (Madison: Agri. Experiment Sta. 1919. 
Pp. 18.) 

This brief but intensive study is based upon personal investigation 
made of 500 farms in Dane County, Wisconsin, in 1918. A history of 
the occupancy of each farm during a ten-year period was obtained. 
The results are tabulated in a series of tables. 

Hibbard, B. H. Effects of the great war upon agriculture in the 
United States and Great Britain, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national peace. Preliminary economic studies of the war, no. 11. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. ix, 232.) 

Janin, C. Gold dredging in the United States, Bureau of Mines bul- 
letin 27. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 224. 50c.) 

Mazzocchi-Alemannj, N. L*agricoltura nella politica coloniale, 
(Tripoli; Stab. Nuove Arti Grafiche. 1919. Pp. 52. 2 1.) 

Miller, B. LeR. and Sinoewald, J. T., Jr. The mineral deposits of 
South America, (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1919. Pp. 598. $5.) 

Paulin, H. Ee fer et le charbon. Conditions de la paix future. 
(Paris: Bossard. 1919. 1.50 fr.) 

Phalen, W. C. Salt resources of the United States, Geological Sur- 
vey bull. 669. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. 35s.) 

Pearson, F. A. The cost of milk production computed on the year 
basis. Agricultural Experiment Station, bull. no. 216. (Urbana, 
111.: Univ. Illinois. 1919. Pp. 842-364.) 

Reese, A. M. Outlines of economic zoology. (Philadelphia: Blakis- 
ton. 1919. Pp. xvii, 316.) 

Smith-Gordon, L. and Staples, L. C. Rural reconstruction in Irc’^ 
land, A record of cooperative organization, (New Haven; Yale 
Univ, Press. 1919. Pp. 301. $3.) 
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Thompson, J. W. California mining statutes annotated^ Bureau of 
Mines bull. 161. (Washington; Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 312. 50c.) 

Thompson, J. W. Illinois mining statutes annotated. Including all 
Illinois mining laws. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 594?.) 

Varley, T. and others. A preliminary report on the mining districts 
of Idaho. (Washington: Dept. Interior. 1919. Pp. 113.) 

Whitford, H. N. and Craig, R.D. Forests of British Columbia. 
(Ottawa: Commission of Conservation. 1918. Pp. 409.) 

L*annuaire international de legislation agricole. (Rome: Inst. Intern. 
d’Agri. 1918. Pp. Ixxx, 1220.) 

Census of industry, 1917. Part I. Agricultural statistics, 1917. Part 
II. Fisheries statistics. (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1919. Pp. xiv, 47.) 

Coal mines. Coal industry commission act, 1919. Interim reports. 
(London: King. 1919. 3d.) 

A contribution to the bibliography of agriculture in Virginia. (Rich- 
mond: Bulletin Virginia State Library. 1918. Pp. 35.) 

This is a publication of a bibliography which was prepared some 
forty years ago by Mr. N. F. Cabell. 

Dairy production in Ohio. Bulletin 334. (Wooster, O. : Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 1919. Pp. 509-541.) 

Market crops of Florida. (Jacksonville, Fla.: Bradley Fertilizer 
Works. 1919. Pp, 98.) 

Mineral resources of Michigan with statistical tables of production and 
value of mineral products for 1917 and prior years. (Lansing, 
Mich.: Mich. Geol. & Biological Survey. 1919. 80c.) 

Report of the agricultural policy of sub-committee, appointed August, 
1916, to consider and report upon the methods of effecting an in- 
crease in the home-grown food supplies, having regard to the need 
of such increase in the interest of national security; together with 
reports by Sir Matthew G. Wallace. (London: Ministry of Recon- 
struction. 1918. Pp. 136.) 

Report of the committee of the Agricultural Wages Board, to inquire 
into the financial results of the occupation of agricultural land and 
cost of living of rural workers. (London: King. 1919. 9d.) 

Statistics of mines and quarries in Ohio, 1917. (Columbus, O.: Indus- 
trial Commission. 1918. Pp. 98.) 

The United States reclamation service; its history, activities and or- 
ganization. Institute for Government Research, monograph no. 2, 
(New York: Appleton. 1919. Pp. xi, 177.) 

Wages and conditions of employment in agriculture. Vol. I, General 
report by Geoffrey Draoe. Vol. II. Reports of investigators. 
(London: King. 1919.) 
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Manufacturing Industries 

NEW BOOKS 

Bigwood, G. Cotton, (New York: Holt. 1919. Pp. viii, 206. 
$1.60.) 

An English book belonging to a series on Staple Trades and In- 
dustries, edited by Gordon D. Knox. The author of this volume makes 
what he terms “a modest attempt briefly to trace the beginnings of 
the cotton industry from the earliest times down to the present day.'* 
Different chapters deal with the history of the cotton plant, de- 
velopment of spinning, cotton fields, triumph of mechanical inven- 
tion, classification of the world's crop, gambling in cotton, cotton 
fabrics, cotton org^inizations and strikes. Appendix I has a paper 
on “Cotton futures," b}^ Charles Stewart, read before the British 
Association in 1896. Appendix III summarizes the restrictions of 
the cotton trade in w ir time. 

Denis, L. G. Electric generation and distribution in Canada, 
(Ottawa: Commission of Conservation. 1918. Pp. 296.) 

Dodge, H. I. The packer and the cost of living. An interview zeith 
Louis F, Swift. (New York: The Country Gentleman. Jan. 25, 
1919. Pp. 10.) 

Foster, L. G. The new needlecraft, (London: King. 1919. 3d.) 

Ormerod, Wool, (New York: Holt. 1919. Pp. xii, 221. $1.60.) 

This volume belongs to the same series as Cotton, mentioned above 
under Bigwood, and it deals with the woolen industry according to a 
similar treatment. The volume discusses fibre, world wool supply, 
marketing of wool, manufacturing, finishing, and the various uses of 
wool. 

Rawllev, R. C. Economics of the silk industry, (London: King. 
1919. 10s. 6d.) 

Warnes, a. R. Coal tar and some of its products. (New York: Pit- 
man. 1919. Pp. 105. $1.) 

Census of industry, J917. Part IV, section 4. Pulp and paper, 
(Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1919. Pp. 50. 5c.) 

Census of manufactures, 1914. Vol I. Reports by states and principal 
cities, (Washington: Bureau of the Census. 1918. Pp. 1677.) 

Chemicals and allied products used in the United States. Miscel- 
laneous series 32. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. 25c.) 

The General Chemical Company after 20 years, 1899-’1910. (New 
’York: General Chemical Company. 1919. Pp. 105.) 

A history of the development of this company. 

National Lumber Manufacturers Association's first American lumber 
congress and seventeenth annual meeting. (Chicago: Lumber 
World Review. Pp. 96.) 

Contains the addresses delivered at the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing, held in Chicago, April 14-17, 1919. 
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Report of research committee of the National Council of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, (Cambridge, Mass.: Research Committee of the Coun- 
cil, Lawrence Hall. 1919. Pp. 14.) 

This pamphlet represents a preliminary report made by Professor 
Copeland, of Harvard University, for the Research Committee of 
the National Council of Cotton Manufacturers. The study includes 
a consideration of import and export statistics in various countries. 

Transportation and Communication 

NEW BOOKS 

Ac WORTH, W. M. Report of the commissioner appointed to inquire 
into railway questions in Southern Rhodesia, (Bulawayo: Argus 
Prtg. Co. Republished by the Railway Commission Committee. 

1918. Pp. 80.) 

Baldwin, E. E. The relation of law to the development of our mer- 
chant marine, (New York: National Foreign Trade Council. 

1919. Pp. 16.) 

Brooks, S. The problem of British shipping, (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1919. Pp. 14.) 

Chose, S. C. A monograph on Indian railway rates. (Calcutta: Supt. 
Gov. Prtg. 1919. Pp. xxvi, 595, xxiv. 4s. 6d.) 

Collins, J. H. Motor transportation for rural districts, (Washing- 
ton: U. S. Dept. Agri. 1919. Pp. 32.) 

County, A. J. Ho^v shall we rehabilitate our railroads? (New York: 
Nat. Assoc. Manufacturers. 1919. Pp. 226.) 

Fairchild, C. B., Jr. Training for the electric railway business. 
(Philadelphia: Lippincolt. 1919. Pp. 154.) 

Hurley, E. N. Plan for the operation of the New American merchant 
marine. (Washington: U. S. Shipping Board. 1919. Pp. 16.) 

Mitchell, C. E. Ameincan railways under government operation and 
the financial outlook. (New York: National City Co. 1919. Pp. 
18.) 

Smith, J. R. Influence of the Great JVar upon shipping, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1919. Pp. vii, 357. $1.) 

Wang, C. C. Legislative regulation of railway finance in England, 
(Urbana, 111.: Univ. Illinois. 1918. Pp. 80, 116. $1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

A graphic study of the Illinois Central Railway Company. (New 
York: National City Co. 1919. Pp. 23.) 

Railway earnings in 1918. Railways having annual operating re- 
venues above $1,000, 000, (Washington: Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 1919. Pp. 16.) 
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Railway reorganization, a study of possibilities of staff reorganization, 
(London: £. and F. N. Spon. 1919. 6s. 6d.) 

Record of American and foreign shipping, (New York: Am. Bureau 
of Shipping. 1919. Pp. 1056.) 

Results of government control in 1918, (New York: E. W. Cooper, 
8S St. Johns St 1919. Pp. 8. 5c.) 

Shipping's share in foreign trade. Fundamentals of ocean transporta- 
tion, (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 30.) 

.Ships and the ocean, A list of hooks on ships, commerce, and jfkc! 
merchant marine. Compiled for the United States Shipping Board 
for the Free Public Library of Newark, N, J, (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1918. Pp. 7.) 

World shipping data; report on European mission, (Washington: 
U. S. Shipping Board. 1918. Pp. 32.) 

Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Commercial Russia, By William Henry Beable. (New York; 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. ^78. $3.00.) 

The reviewer who sets out to criticise a work upon Russia from 
the viewpoint of the correctness of fact is obviously confronted by 
an impossible task. One statement which may always be safely 
made is that undoubtedly conditions have changed since the book 
Was written; so much is true of Mr. Beable’s work upon commer- 
cial Russia. It is written by the organizer of the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Commission, established for the purpose of investigating 
on the spot the possibilities of British manufactures in Russia 
and the best methods to be employed for securing trade after the 
war. 

The book is written upon the basis of two trips to Russia in 
1916 and in 1917. The author draws freely upon official English 
sources for material, but advises merchants of his own country to 
make use of the Foreign Office, rather than of the Board of Trade, 
as a source of information. Mr. Beable’s work, as its title indi- 
cates, is devoted, like the smaller work of the Russian merchants 
C. E. W. Petterson and Steveni {How To Do Bmmess With Rus- 
sia)^ to commercial development and commercial methods more 
completely than other works of description which have been ac- 
corded wide circulation. For discussion of characteristics of the 
country, the language, and the people, other sources are perhaps 
more readable and more authoritative. The work by Gregoire 
Alexinsky {La Russie Moderne; also translated into English) has 
interesting chapters upon the same topics. 
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In the economic descriptions of particular sections, such as 
Baltic Provinces and Poland, Ural Mountains and Ekatinburg, 
Finland, Siberia, Mr. Beable retains his viewpoint of opportunity 
for English development; likewise, in the discussion of particular 
industries, such as agricultural machinery, chemicals, textiles and 
textile machinery, boots, shoes, iron, and steel. 

Altogether, the work is the most comprehensive on Russian 
commerciel methods which has yet been published. However, the 
great political changes with their inevitable economic consequences 
which have taken place since the writing of the book must have 
antiquated much of the information given. It is not exhaustive 
upon any point. The banking system of Russia and banking 
methods are hardly touched upon. Commercial policy is likewise 
neglected. Public finance receives no mention. In a chapter on 
the question of credit and law, some ^tracts of Russian law rela- 
tive to such transactions are given. In all probability, however, 
these laws are not in force at the present time, or at least have 
been greatly altered. 

Mr. Beable seems to have drawn, as other authors on Russia, 
upon contemporary observation and to have made too little use of 
the analytical work performed by other students. In view of later 
events, there may be some significance in the fact that prior to 
the war, and especially in the period from 1906 to 1910, there ap- 
peared in Germany a number of monographs on Russian condi- 
tions, some of them highly specialized studies of merit. Several 
were published in the Schmoller’s Jahrbiicher; e.g.y the work of 
Klaus on the Russian banking system, the monograph on the Rus- 
sian sugar industry by Preyer, and the monetary study, Die 
Rmsische Goldwahrungy by W. Fajans. The monograph by 
Jurawsky on the Russian grain trade may also be mentioned; an- 
other by Zweig on commercial policy since 1877 ; and lastly the 
study by Max Bering, Russlcmds Kultur und Volkswirtschaft, 
If the studies of this nature gave a scientific base for the proposed 
exploitation of Russia, they deserve to be considered in a work 
which is endeavoring to lay a foundation for trade development 
by English interests. The sort of information selected by Mr. 
Beable for presentation is, to a very large extent, that which is 
sorely needed by every would-be exporter to Russia. However, 
his book does not go far enough. It is to be hoped that as a pre- 
liminary there may be published further studies of commercial 
conditions, so that we may have as a substitute for rumor and 
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exaggeration authoritative information upon actual conditions of 
interest to business men. 

Harry R. Tosual. 

Boston University, 

College of Business Administration, 


NEW BOOKS 

Lallie. N. La querre au commerce allemand, (Paris: Tenin. 1919. 
3.50 fr.) 

Mappin, G. E. Can ice compete? (London: Skeffington & Son. 1918. 
Pp. X, 159. 4<s. 6d.) 

Moore^ J. T. M, American business in world markets. (New York: 
Doran. 1919. Pp. xi, 320. $2.) 

PRIVAT, M. Si yetais ministre du commerce. (Paris: La Renais- 
sance du Livre. 1918. Pp. 196. 2.50 fr.) 

There are chapters on the future of P'rench industry and com- 
mercial treaties, commerce de lujce, home industries, individual credit, 
cooperation, syndicates, and the reorganization of the ministry of 
commerce. 

Savay, N. Principles of foreign trade, (New York: Ronald. 1919. 
Pp. 500. $4.) 

Sheffield, Lord. Imperial preference; an examination of proposals 
for its establishment made on behalf of the government of Mr. Lloyd 
George. (I.ondon: Cobden Club. 1919. Pp. 35. 6d.) 

Verrill, a. H. South and Central American trade conditions of today. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1919. Pp. xii, 212. $1.50.) 

This differs from the earlier edition of 1914 in respect to part 
III, Facts and Figures, which comprises about one half of the book. 
Statistical and other trade data contained in this section are sliown 
in most cases for 1917 or 1916. Diagrams representing the divisions 
of Latin trade have been omitted in the new edition. The author 
points out exceptional opportunities for develbfdng South and 
Central American trade and incidentally takes the American business 
man severely to task for failure to cultivate properly these markets. 

M. J. S. 

Cooperative service in foreign trade, (New York: Irving National 
Bank. 1919. Pp. 17.) 

The development of Americans foreign trade. Report of the committee 
on commerce and marine, (New York: Am. Bankers Assoc. 1919. 
Pp. 8.) .. 

Export problems of the United States: papers read before the ninth 
annual convention, October, 1918. (New York: Louis We)ss 8i Co. 
1919. Pn. 446.') 
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Export trade policy of the United Kingdom, 1913-1918, ( Washington : 
Supt. Docs. 1918. 60c.) 

Reconstruction of foreign and domestic markets. Part 1. Manufactur- 
ing capacity and world trade. (New York: Association of National 
Advertisers, 15 East 26th 8t. 1919. Pp. 36.) 

Summarizes facts in regard to British industries before the war 
presented in the final report of the Committee on Commercial and 
Industrial Policy after the War. It also summarizes “key*' indus- 
tries of France and Germany. 

Rcviexv of the trade of India in 1917-18. (Calcutta: Department of 
Statistics of India. 1919. Pj). 82. Is. 2d.) 

Trading with China; methods found successful in dealing with the 
Chinese. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 21.) 

World trade. A list of hooks on xcorld trade. Compiled for the United 
States Shipping Board by the Free Public Library of Newark, N. J. 
( VV^ashington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 8.) 

World trade conditions after the war; an analysis of the preparations 
England, France, and Germany are now making to extend their 
foreign trade. (New York: National Foreign Trade Council. 1918. 
Pp. 72.) 

Accounting:, Business Methods, Investments, and the 

Exchanges 

Principles of Accounting. By Wili.iam Audrkw Baton and 
]i rssKi.L Alger Stkve.nson. (New York: The Macmillan 
CVnnpany, 1918. Pp. xviii, 685. $8.S5.) 

Cost Accounting. By J. Lkk Nicholson and John F. D. 
Hoiiruach. (New Y^ork: The Ronald Press Company, 
1919. Pp. xxi, 5T6. $6.00.) 

Of tliese volumes, tlic first, Princijyles of Accountmg, by Pro- 
fessors Paton and Stevenson, a revised and enlarged edition of an 
earlier volume by the same title, is of interest primarily to acad- 
emic students and teachers. In its new^ form it is, if not the most 
serviceable, at least one of the most serviceable, of single-volume 
university texts in the field of general accounting principles. 

After a brief introductory chapter, the materials arc organized 
into six parts, as follows: I, Elements of Accounting; II, The 
ICquity Accounts ; III, The Interest Problem ; IV, The Valuation 
of Assets; V, The Construction and Analysis of Financial State- 
ment ; and, VI, Special Fields of Accounting. This arrangement 
seems to be satisfactory for pedagogical purposes, and, with the 
possible exception of the insertion of the interest discussion in the 
middle of the volume, is logical enough. 
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The authors indicate in their preface (ppit vi-viii) that they 
consider the distinguishing feature of their work to be, first, a 
departure from the practice of stressing the proprietary interest 
in business enterprises ; second, the presentation of a logical theory 
of valuation; third, emphasis upon the interest factor as one 
entering in an important manner into many concrete accounting 
;^roblems; and fourth, failure to conform at all points to the 
terminology employed by professional accountants, business men, 
and public regulating bodies. Criticism of the volume may well be 
based upon these four features. 

Hatfield uses as the fundamental accounting equation ‘‘goods = 
proprietorship,”^ which, in its more elaborated form arranged in 
accordance with the account form of financial statement, reads 
“goods = proprietorship + debts” negative goods). ^ Simi- 

larly Kester modifies his fundamental equation, “assets = 
proprietorship,” Into “assets = liabilities + proprietorship.”* 
Paton and Stevenson, however, are satisfied with “assets = equi- 
jties” as the basis for explaining the use of debits and credits. They 
maintain, having in mind particularly the compromises and sac- 
rifices made at times of corporate reorganization, that, in view of 
the complexity of rights of holders of corporate securities, it is im- 
possible always to differentiate sharply between proprietors and 
creditors in any but a strictly legal sense. There is an element of 
truth in their contention. But it is doubtful whether the point is 
deserving of the importance assigned to it. The accountant is con- 
cerned with businesses enjoying the blessings of health as well as 
with those suffering from financial and other diseases and disturb- 
ances. While he may function in an important manner when corp- 
orations are reorganized, he is also, and perhaps even more, in de- 
mand when business troubles are not apparent. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that an accounting philosophy based upon a clear rec- 
ognition of pure proprietorship, instilled into the minds of future 
accountants, might be instrumental in no small degree in elimi- 
nating the necessity for reorganization sacrifices? 

Criticism may be pressed even farther. The authors do not ap- 
pear to have made much use of their point, Three of the four 
chapters in part II (The Equity Accounts) deal with the account- 
ing treatment of the pure proprietorship element. The shoyt re- 

1 Modem Accounting, p. 9. ; ... 

8 Ibid,, p. 14. 

« Accounting — Theory and Practice^ vol. I, pp. 14, 16. 
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maining chapter discusses the ^‘outside” equities, or liabilities. 
These are grouped as (a) accounts and notes payable; (b) ac- 
crued, deferred and contingent liabilities; and (c) mortgages and 
bonds. To quote a few significant passages: 

The interests represented by the accounts payable are usually 
equities^ in the enterprise only in a limited sense (p. 315), 

The equity of the noteholders . . . may constitute in a given 
case an important element in total ownership; and the interest ac- 
crued on notes payable may represent a significant distribution of 
net revenue. . . . More commonly, however, specific notes and 
accounts payable are liabilities which must be actually paid in cash 
within a comparatively short period. If the noteholder does not con- 
template an actual investment in the enterprise of the maker of the 
note, he will usually insist upon withdrawing his capital upon the 
termination of the contract (p. 318), 

Accrued liabilities are current claims which are recognized at the 
time of closing the books. . , . Such items are usually retired with- 
in a few days or weeks after the books are closed. Liabilities of this 
kind usually do not assume significance in amount, and hence do not 
represent an important element in the ownership of an enterprise. The 
laborer, for example, does not make an investment in the enterprise in 
the ordinary sense (pp. 318-319). 

It is suggested that contingent liabilities be omitted from the 
books proper (p. 3^1). In effect, then, the liabilities which for 
practical purposes may be considered important equities are re- 
duced to mortgages and bonds outstanding. 

This concept of liabilities as equities, if not exactly fantastic, 
is, then, of dubious usefulness. Or at least it has been little used 
by the authors. There is objection to it on pedagogical grounds. 
It is not unlikely that teachers who have found the concept of 
liabilities as negative assets to be a quite satisfactory tool for lay- 
ing down the necessary foundation of double entry bookkeeping 
will regard this innovation as unfortunate. 

Needless to say, the considerations outlined in the preceding 
paragraph are closely related to the fourth feature of the work, 
departure from accepted terminology. Certain definitions, as, for 
example, that of revenue, must be reformulated to be strictly con- 
sistent with the bookkeeping philosophy presented. In general, 
however, the authors have taken pains to call attention to de- 
partures from customary business, professional, or official usage. 

Professors Paton and Stevenson are to be commended for their 
handling of what they term a logical theory of the valuation of 
assets — that is, a theory which recognizes the propriety of record- 
♦ The itillcs appear in the book. 
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ing appreciation as well as depreciation. It is'^one thing to teach 
university students the facts of accounting and business practice. 
It is quite another, more difficult and more important, to discuss 
critically a logical procedure. The authors have attempted both 
tasks, with a fair degree of success, and have presented a formid- 
able case for what they consider the logical procedure. Objections 
are frankly stated and as frankly answered. The treatment 
should be characterized as progressive rather than as radical or 
unsafe. It is recognized that satisfactory standards for the 
measurement of appreciation must be evolved, that appreciation 
should not be recorded until it is known assuredly to have oc- 
curred, and that conservative business management will make care- 
ful and discriminating disposition of book profits resulting from 
the logical procedure. 

In part III there are presented chapters dealing with the 
general analysis of the interest problem, interest calculations of 
several types frequently used by accountants, and the accounting 
procedure covering the interest factor in both asset and equity 
accounts. These materials are so arranged as to make easily 
possible abbreviation of this topic for classroom purposes to fit 
j:he needs and purposes of the instructor. 

Like the volume just reviewed, Nicholson and Rohrbach’s Cost 
Accounting is a revision of an earlier volume'^ and represents a 
forward step in its particular field. The material presented is 
(jhiefly descriptive. There are seven distinct parts of the book, 
and the last preceding statement applies particularly to the first 
four parts, designated as follows: I, Elements and Methods of 
Cost-Finding; II, Factory Routine and Detailed Reports; III, 
Compiling and Summarizing the Cost Records ; IV, Controlling the 
Cost Records. Part V, The Installation of a Cost System, is both 
descriptive and suggestive. Part VI, Simplified Cost Finding 
Methods, is again chiefly descriptive. 

Part VII, Cost-Plus Contracts, is analytical and suggestive, 
and contains that which will be regarded by many as the most 
valuable material in the volume. In 1917 and 1918 the senior 
author was Supervising Cost Accountant in the Ordnance De- 
partment of the United States Army, having the rank of Major, 
Previous to this he was chief of the Division of Cost Accounting 
of the Department of Commerce. The filling of these positions 

5 J. I.ee Nicholson, Cost Accounting, Theory and Practice. 
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gave him ample opportunity to become familiar with the war con- 
tract situation in its accounting aspects. In the summer of 1917 
he was chairman of a conference of delegates from the War, Navy, 
and Commerce Departments, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
the Council of National Defense. This conference, in a pamphlet 
issued July 31, 1917, made certain recommendations regarding 
government contracts, and these recommendations are presented 
verbatim in chapter 30 of the book under review. Chapters 31 and 
3^ contain the senior author’s personal, not official, opinions con- 
cerning the correct accounting procedure in the handling of cost- 
plus contracts. In chapter 33, likewise, are found his personal 
opinions regarding the proper terms of cancellation of such con- 
tracts. These chapters are most timely and will be read with in- 
terest by professional accountants and contractors. 

The materials of the volume are well organized. The reader is 
given a bird’s eye view of the problems dealt with, and is then 
shown in detail the development of cost and controlling records 
from the various business and factory forms. The authors have 
taken pains to emphasize relationships, presenting frequent sum- 
mary charts. Fundamentals regarding the forms for orders, 
reports, and records have been illustrated, and the mistake has 
not been made of confounding multiplicity of illustration with 
clarity of exposition. 

The volume is intended for use by accountants, manufacturers, 
and students. Members of the first two groups will find particu- 
larly useful the information contained in the tables of approved 
depreciation rates for different types of assets (pp. 145-163), as 
well as the discussion of tlie relationship between overtime and the 
modification of standard depreciation rates (pp. 156-161). 

The authors have avoided for the most part the introduction of 
controversial theoretical topics. In dealing with the admittedly 
controversial question as to whether it is proper to treat normal 
interest return on passive investment as a part of manufacturing 
costs, the position is taken that interest on fixed assets should be 
so charged, but not interest on floating capital investment. The 
charging of some interest item is considered necessary to the suc- 
cessful distribution of overhead. Or, more exactly, normal return 
on passive investment is regarded as overhead to be distributed 
among the factory products. The writer of this chapter (IV) con- 
siders that the opposition argument is directed chiefly at the 
practice of making these charges as part of the regular costs, 
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not at the mere calculation thereof for use in statistical report 
form in the quotation of prices. He therefore suggests (p. 140) 
an accounting procedure supposed to meet this objection. 

The opposition view is presented forcefully by Professors Paton 
and Stevenson on pages 613-615 of their general text. To these 
writers, interest charges, whether contractual or non-contractual, 
are distribution-of-income, not expense, items. But, they say, if 
these charges are to be made at all, the logical procedure would 
be to distribute among the factory products the normal return on 
all the capital invested, not that on the fixed assets only. With 
this last contention, at least, the reviewer is inclined to agree. 
But Professors Paton and Stevenson appear to believe that tlie 
problem in hand is being solved on other than logical ground. 
For they say: “The use of interest charges in cost accounts on 
anything like a rational basis is a procedure which faces almost 
insurmountable practical obstacles. It is probably this fact 
rather than the logic of the case that is causing cost accountants 
to begin to recover from the interest obsession” (p. 615). 

Not improbably the issue is beclouded by reason of the different 
points of view involved. The cost accountant wishes, among 
other things, to furnish the selling department adequate data upon 
which to base a price policy. The general accountant has in 
mind the preparation of correct, unpadded statements of con- 
dition and of operation. For the purposes of the one certain in- 
formation is needed, which by the other should be discarded. Re- 
conciliation of the opposing ideas ought to be possible, perhaps 
along the lines suggested by Messrs. Nicholson and Rohrbach. 

Stanley E. Howaud. 

Princeton University. 

Public Utility Rate Fixing. By C. E. Grunsky. (San Fran- 
cisco: Technical Publishing Company. 1918. Pp, 168. 

$2.50.) 

Articles which were originally published in the Journal of Elec- 
tricity are now brought together in this collection with very little 
change in the text. As articles, each was prepared to stand com- 
plete by itself ; consequently, as a book, they do not hang very 
well together, present a great deal of repetition, and do not cover 
adequately the ground of public utility rate fixing. But whatever 
the technical defects of the book, which are recognized by Mr. 
Grunsky, the author is an eminent authority on valuation and rate 
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making; his ideas are forcibly presented and deserve attention. 

There are ten chapters covering valuation for rate purposes, 
the relation of depreciation to the rate base, the special appraisal 
of real estate and water rights, rate of return upon investment, 
and preparation of a rate schedule. Mr. Grunsky thoroughly ap- 
proves regulation of public utilities, even believes that similar con- 
trol should be extended over other important industries of a 
monopolistic character, and he is particularly interested in estab- 
lishing a satisfactory procedure with which regulation may be 
adequately administered. 

As to valuation, Mr. Grunsky urges that normal actual invest- 
ment should be taken as the rate base; that is, the cash actually 
put into the business by the investors. When this amount has been 
established, he would make neither a deduction for depreciation 
nor an addition for appreciation; he would recognize only the 
definite historical fact of investment. Upon this figure he would 
permit the company to earn a fair return after paying for operat- 
ing expenses and taxes. 

With this general view of the rate-base I feel in entire accord, 
but should disagree with the application. In the great majority 
of cases in which appraisals are made, there are no actual invest- 
ment figures, and the only practical way to determine the invest- 
ment is through a valuation of the existing property. Then, 
immediately, the question arises whether the inventory items 
should be valued at their prevailing prices, or at prices when the 
different units were individually installed — whether reproduction 
or imt dilation cost should be used. Next, after a gross figure has 
been determined, the further question arises whether anj^ deduc- 
tion should be made for depreciation to take account of the exist- 
ing age and condition of the property. 

The author’s insistence upon actual investment is beside the 
point, when such direct figures arc not to be had. The problem 
is what would be a fair substitute figure.? The author apparently 
would resort to installation cost of the property, without deduc- 
tion for depreciation. But obviously such an amount may be very 
much greater than the actual investment, or very much less ; there 
is no relation between the two, and there is no logical necessity for 
holding to undepreciated cost. Further, the author insists that 
the value or the quality of the service furnished by a utilit}^ has 
nothing to do with age of the property, and that this fact further 
show^s that no deduction for depreciation should be made from the 
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investment. But the issue is not whether the investment shall be 
diminished because of age of plant, but to find a reasonable 
amount where the investment is unknown ; consequently, the 
author’s logic seems to break down. In the simplest form the 
question is, Would you allow the same valuation, assuming equal 
quality of service, whether (1) the plant is entirely new and 
up-to-date in every way; (2) whether it is of an average age and 
average condition; or (8) wliether it is old, with many parts that 
must soon be retired? The answer must be obvious and the courts 
have ruled accordingly. 

The author insists also that ordinary depreciation charges to 
operating expenses are not necessary, provided that adequate 
allowance is made out of earnings to take care of renewals as they 
are needed. This view, too, is presented to show that accrued de- 
preciation should not be deducted from the rate base. Again, the 
logical relationship pointed out seems beside the point. Just how 
reiieWals should be taken care of is a matter of policy that can be 
variously determined, provided only that a sufficient allowance 
from earnings is actually made. But this has no bearing upon the 
determination of the rate base when a company is first brought 
under regulation and the amount of actual investment is un- 
known. When the uncertainty of investment is once cleared away 
through an appraisal, then, if regulation is to be systematically 
administered, only actual additional investment should be added ; 
and no matter how renewals are handled the rate base should not 
be diminished because of any particular way of computing de- 
preciation or allowing for renewals. But this matter would take 
care of itself through automatic accounting processes. 

In general, it seems to me that the author’s idea applies ad- 
mirably to a company after a valuation of its property has been 
made and the uncertainty as to past investment has been cleared 
away. Thereafter, actual further investment should be added to 
the established rate base, and there would be no ground for further 
deduction for depreciation. Any other procedure would neces- 
sarily result in more or less indefiniteness and confusion in ad- 
ministration. But the author’s view cannot be reasonably applied 
to a company newly brought under regulation, where the im- 
mediate problem is to determine the amount of investment en- 
titled to a return. In such a case, there must be an appraisal and 
there must be reasonable regard for the physical condition of the 
property. 
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The immediate result of rate regulation is to limit the return 
upon investment, which tends to destroy the profit incentive lead- 
ing to efficiency of management. This has been the subject of 
extensive discussion, and doubtless is a fundamental difficulty 
that raises doubt as to the desirability of rate restrictions. To 
meet this difficulty, also to give the company a share in the general 
prosperity of the community, the author urges that in addition 
to a fixed return upon investment, a percentage of gross receipts 
should be allowed, starting, say, with 15 per cent upon a gross 
income of $10,000 a year, and grading down to 5 per cent upon 
a gross income of $100,000,000. The objection to such an ar- 
rangement is that the percentage allowance would have no direct 
relation to management and would, therefore, serve only remotely 
as an incentive to efficiency. Personally, I believe that the desire 
for profit has been greatly exaggerated as a motive for effi- 
ciency in large industrial plants, but it doubtless is an important 
factor. In regulated enterprises, however, it ceases to a large 
extent to operate, and other forces must be relied upon and stim- 
ulated. While some sort of a bonus plan may be worth trying 
there are, in any event, grave difficulties of administration, so 
that the chances for success do not seem very great. Certainly 
there is no reason for giving a share either in gross or net earn- 
ings, if the indications are not clear that the return will serve as 
a direct stimulus to better enterprise. 

John Bauer. 

Public Service Commission^ New York City. 

NEW BOOKS 

Adams, H. C. American railway accounting, A commentary, (New 
York: Holt. 1918. Pp. x, 465. $3.) 

That the man who was in charge of the statistical and accounting 
work of the Interstate Commerce Commission from 1887 to 1911 and 
who played a part of inestimable value in the nation-wide symposium 
of 1907 to 1910, out of which American railway accounting emerged 
as a standardized system, should decide to publish a commentary on 
this subject is a source of much satisfaction to those who have long 
appreciated his work in the field of public service industries. In 
writing this book the purpose of the author has been to deal with 
the fundamental and more ultimately significant aspects of account- 
ing entries and statements rather than to present a treatise on the 
practical management of a railway auditor’s office. The book is 
divided into nine chapters and three appendices. Chapter one deals 
with the background and character of the task of the railway ac- 
countant. Chapter two considers the structure and classification of 
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a sj^stem of railwaj" accounts. In chapters three and four are taken 
up respectively construction costs prior to operation and construction 
costs subsequent to operation and at this point is found a partic- 
ularly interesting and valuable treatment of many mooted account- 
ing problems. Among some of the more important questions for 
which the accepted accounting rules are explained are: whether 
cost measures investment, the basis of construction charges, interest 
and discount, depreciation during construction, treatment of re- 
newals at increased prices, treatment of renewals by substitution of 
improved types, and abandoned 'property. The remaining five 
chapters are concerned with, in the order given, operating expenses, 
operating revenues, the income account, profit and loss accounts, 
and general balance sheet accounts. The three appendices consist of 
reprints of tlie rules j)romulgatcd by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the classification of investments in road and equipment; 
classification of o^oerating revenues and operating expenses; and 
classification of income, profit and loss and balance sheet accounts. 
These classifications have been inserted primarily for the benefit 
of those in foreign lands who desire to learn what this country is 
doing as a help to the solution of their local problems. 

Some may be disposed to criticise the book for not including 
within its scope a fairly complete treatise on the controversial side 
of accounts. Others may feel somewhat disappointed that the author 
did not see fit to indulge in reminiscences relative to the development 
of the present system, a matter which certainly called for unusual 
tact and personality in harmonizing the various interests that co- 
operated in constructing a uniform system of accounts. These pos- 
sible slight criticisms are well answered by the author as follows: *Tt 
was my original purpose to write a book under the title Railway 
Accounts ; Their Abuses and Their Uses. This purpose was modified 
because such a treatment of the subject would have been unduly 
controversial. , . . The controversial side of railway accounts 
carries with it too many independent interests to be covered by a 
book the chief aim of which is to explain accepted accounting rules, 
and by so doing to make clear what is meant by a scientific system 
of accounts.” 

Martin J. Shugrue. 

Aspley, J. C. What a salesman should hnoxo about advertising. 
Pocket edition, (Chicago: Dartnell Corp. 1919. Pp. 112.) 

Bartholomew, W. E. Bookkeeping exercises, (New York: Gregg 
Pub. Co. 1919.) 

Basset, W. R. Accounting as an aid to business profits, (New York: 
A. W. Shaw Co. 1918. Pp. xi, 316. $5.) 

This volume can best be explained by quoting a few sentences 
typical of its nature: “This book is not a treatise on accounting but 
is what the title connotes — an explanation of accounting and cost 
accounting for the business . man and to the end that he may use 
his records to earn greater profits” (p. iii). “Some reader may find 
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that his particular variety of endeavor has not been touched upon 
by name, and may instantly exclaim, ‘This is of no use to me, my 
business is different'*’ (p. hi). “Let me say that your business 
... is not different. ... I can confidently assert that were 
it possible to include examples and forms in this volume to cover 
every possible variety of business, that this book would then be of 
no more use to you than it now is” (p. iv). “The statement of con- 
dition answered the question of the business man, ‘Where am I at?* 
The statement of operation is the repl}^ to ‘How did I get there?’ *’ 
(p. 200). “I have given no fixed principles, but examples instead 
— only to prevent the reader from imagining that one method might 
fit all cases’’ (p. 231). 

s. E. n. 

Castenholtz, W. B. Auditing procedure, (Chicago: LaSalle Ex- 
tension Univ. 1918. Pj>. ix, 312.) 

The author states that the essential message of his book is to out- 
line methods and procedure of actual practice. He offers a guide 
to the student and beginning practitioner. After describing very 
briefly the various kinds of audits and examinations he devotes more 
than one third of the book to discussing individually the different 
balance sheet accounts. And, though within this scope it is im- 
possible to delve deeply into many of the accounting problems neces- 
sarily involved, the explanations of methods to be followed are de- 
finite and concrete. The author takes up next the audit of income 
accounts, expense accounts, tlie analysis of accounts, and the me- 
chanical or detail side of an audit. He devotes about a third of the 
book to the audit of special business types and deals specifically 
with public service companies, railroads, electric roads, telephone 
companies, electric light and powder companies, gas companies, water 
companies, financial institutions, insurance companies, publishers, 
limber companies, breweries, mines, department stores, textile mills 
— some t\rcnty-eight ty])es in all. Necessarily, man}^ of these are 
treated in a very sketchy manner; nevertheless much useful informa- 
tion has been made available. The last part of the book takes up 
the auditor’s report, wmrking papers, and other general considera- 
tions. 

M. J. S. 

Coffin, J. E. Interest tables. New liberty bond circulation edition. 
(Philadelphia: AVinston. 1919. $1.) 

Cole, C. S. Cattle loans and their value to investors. Separate from 
the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1918, no. 764. 
(AYashington: Sujit. Docs. 1919. Pp. 10.) 

Craig, W. L. Sterling decimal coinage, (Maryport, Eng.: The 
author. 1918. Pp. 47.) 

Denham, R. S. The A-B-C of cost engineering, (Cleveland: Den- 
ham Cost-Finding Co. 1919. Pp. 19. $1.) 
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Derrick, P. E. How to reduce selling costs, (Garden City: Double- 
day, Page. 1919. Pp, xix, 230.) 

Elbourne, E. T. Factory administration and accounts. New edition. 
(New York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. xxiv, 672. $15.) 

Fairchild, C. B., Jr. Training for the electric railway business. 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1919. Pp. 154. $1.50.) 

Galloway, L. Office management: its principles and practice, (New 
York: Ronald. 1918. Pp. 701. $6.) 

This book is one of the best that has been published on the sub- 
ject of the organization and administration of a modern business 
office. The chapters are grouped under seven principal divisions as 
follows: principles of office administration; location, layout, and 
equipment; methodizing means of communication; control of cor- 
respondence and other activities; the work of the business depart- 
ments ; the training and development of office workers ; wages and 
incentives to efficiency. Written in an inspiring manner, this work 
should recommend itself as a valuable addition to the library of the 

• student or business executive. 

M. J. S. 

Garrison, E. E. Accounting every business man should know, (Gar- 
den City: Doubleday, Page. 1919. Pp. x, 214.) 

Jarvis, W. H. Railway stores methods and problems, (London: 
Railway Gazette. 1918. Pp. 115. 4s.) 

Lilly, W. Individual and corporation mortgages, (New York: In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America. 1918. Pp. 153.) 

A brief and clear statement of the legal incidents of a mortgage. 
Part I deals with the individual mortgage and part II with the cor- 
poration mortgage. 

Marshall, A. Industry and trade: a study of industrial technique 
and business organizations ; and of their influences on the conditions 
of various classes and nations, (London: Macmillan. 1919.) 

Martin, H. S. The New York stock exchange, (New York: F. E. 
Fitch, 47 Broad St. 1919. Pp. 277. $1.) 

May, I. A. Street railway accounting, A manual of operating prac’- 
tice for electric railxcays. (New York: Ronald. 1919. $5.) 

Pickering, J. C. Cost keeping for small metal mines. (Washington: 
Bureau of Mines. 1919. Pp. 45.) 

Pierson, L. E. Business problems of reconstruction, (New York: 
Irving National Bank. 1919. Pp. 23.) 

PiXLEY, F, W. Auditors; their duties and responsibilities under the 
companies acts, partnership acts and acts relating to executors and 
trustees, and to private audits. Eleventh edition. (New York: 
Pitman. 1919. Pp. 732.) 
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Schulze, J. W. Office administration* (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1919. Pp. xiii, 295.) 

The subject-matter of this book is the presentation of the prin- 
ciples and methods which underlie efficient and economical office 
management. The author has wisely confined his treatise to a dis- 
cussion of general methods, illustrating them with a few well chosen 
charts and diagrams instead of filling the book with a mass of forms 
and descriptions. Among the more important topics considered are : 
selecting office workers, training of office employees, establishing 
routine processes, office layout, standardizing, incentives, filing 
systems, and business correspondence. 

M. J. S. 

Speare, j. W. Protecting the nation’s money, (Rochester, N. Y. : 
Todd Protcctograph Co. 1918. Pp. 55. 75c.) 

Thomas, A. G. Principles of government purchasing, (New York: 
Appleton. 1919. Pp. xiii, 275. $2.25.) 

Thorne, W. V. S. Hospital accounting and statistics, (New York: 
Dutton. 1919. Pp. 119.) 

Tipper, Hotchkiss, Hollingsworth, and Parsons. Advertising : its 
principles and practice, (New York: Ronald. 1919. Pp. xv, 579. 
$ 6 .) 

First edition was published in 1915. “Three years of actual test 
in the classroom and office have not led to any changes in the plan 
of the book or in the fundamental principles it presents.** Contains 
additions and amplifications. There are six parts: I, The economic 
factors in advertising; II, The psychological factors in advertising; 
III, Advertising copy; IV, Advertising display; V, The physical 
factors in advertising; VI, Planning the campaign. 

Williams, S. B. Cutting central station costs, (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1919. Pp. 822. $2.) 

Advanced course in electric utility accounting, (Chicago: National 
Electric Light Association. 1917-1919.) 

Buildings, equipment, and supplies, (Chicago: Shaw. 1919. Pp. 
xviii, 198.) 

Constitution of the New York stock exchange and resolutions adopted 
hy the governing committee; with amendments to January, 1918, 
(New York: Searing & Moore Co., 24* Beaver St. 1918. Pp. 80.) 

Economy in retail service. Experience of stores in which readjust- 
ments to war conditions have been made, (Washington: Commercial 
Economy Board of th^ Council of National Defense. 1918. Pp. 
44?.) 

High yield tables of bond values, showing net returns from 6 to 16 
per cent on bond and other redeemable securities paying interest 
semi-annually at the rates per annum of U l~^f 6, 6 1-^, 6, 6 1-2, 
7, 7 1-2, and 8 per cent, maturing in periods from 6 months to SO 
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years, compiled according to formula of Montgomery Rollins, (Lon- 
don; Eoutledge; Boston; Financial Pub. Co. 1919. Pp. 161.) 

Management and executive control, (Chicago: Shaw. Pp. xviib 328.) 

Management, A selected list of hooks in the St, Paul public library, 
(St. Paul, Minn: Public Library. 1919. Pp. 11.) 

Prices of Brazilian government bonds during the last fifty years, 
(New York: Imbrie & Co. 1919.) 

Proceedings of the seventh annual convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, held December 9, 10, 11, 

^ 1918, (Chicago: 111 West Monroe St. 1918. Pp. 299.) 

Contains reports of the several committees, including those on rail- 
road securities (pp. 30-87); fraudulent advertising (pp. 62-72); 
irrigation securities (pp. 78-80); public service securities (pp. 118- 
136) ; government bonds (pp. 177-181). It also contains an address 
on the relations of the public and investors in utility enterprises, 
by Travis H. Whitney of the Public Service Commission, New York. 

Short-term bond yield charts. Seven blueprints. (New York: Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 1918.) 

Uniform cost accounting system. (Seattle, AVash.: West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 1919. Pp. 214. $25.) 

United States War Industries Board, An outline of the hoord^s origin, 
functions, and organization. Compiled as of November 10, 1918. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 52.) 

War emergency courses in employment management. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 8.) 

Labor and Labor Org-anizations 

The Arbitral Determination of Railway Wages, By J. Noble 
Stockett, Jr. Hart Schaffner and Marx Prize Essays, No. 
XXXVI. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. Pp. 
XXV, 198. $1.50.) 

The clear analysis and excellent style of this little volume must 
always make it a matter of extreme regret that its author did not 
live long enough to make additional contributions to the literature 
of his chosen subject. He died in September, 1916, just after the 
award of his doctor’s degree and his entrance upon academic 
duties at Dartmouth College. 

Four general principles used in fixing wages for railway em- 
ployees by government arbitration tribunals in the United States 
and Canada in connection with their hearing and determination 
of industrial disputes are reviewed in this volume. It must not be 
understood that the arbitration boards have always been guided 
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by one or more of these principles, or, indeed, by any principle, 
except that of expediency, in their decisions. As Dr. Stockctt has 
said: ‘‘Arbitration, as it is now practiced, is merely mediation 
conducted under the guise of judicial procedure.’’ It was in the 
hope of presenting “a reasonable principle of wages” to take the 
place of these compromises that this book was written. 

1. Standardization of railway wages, “the uniform applica- 
tion of a standard rate of pay for a given grade of employment 
within a certain area,” has been most often advanced by railway 
employees on American and Canadian roads and has been the 
most influential factor in the settlement of wage disputes. At 
times standardization has been demanded for an entire railway 
system: at other times it has been claimed for all roads within a 
given district and, of late, the claim for national standardization 
has been advanced by the railway employees in the eastern part 
of the country. The employees always couple their demand for 
standardization with the demand that rates already in existence 
w^hich are higher than the standard rate shall not be reduced. 

The railroad managers object to standardization on the ground 
that wages should not be uniform where conditions are not uni- 
form. The arbitration boards have nearly always granted system 
standardization, have varied in their attitude toward district 
standardization and have not yet given their approval to national 
standardization. 

Dr. Stockett favored standardization on the practical ground 
that standard rates are the inevitable concomitant of collective 
bargaining. 

2. The living wage as a principle for wage determination has 
frequently been put forward by the lower paid employees on the 
railroads and has not been objected to, as a principle^ by the man- 
agements of the roads. The objections made have been on the 
ground that the wages already paid were as high as were paid for 
similar work on other roads or in other employments, or that the 
roads on which the demands were made were not doing a profitable 
business and could not, therefore, be expected to make any increase 
of wages. Arbitration boards have generally recognized the val- 
idity of the claim for a living wage but have frequently not granted 
the full amount asked for because of the unprofitable character of 
the roads’ business. Dr, Stockett took the position that “an 
amount sufficient to secure a normal standard of living” should be 
allowed under all circumstances. 
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3. The vncreased cost of living has often during the past ten or 
twelve years been put forward by railway employees as a reason 
for demanding higher wages. The attorneys for the roads have 
sometimes objected to the principle itself, claiming that wages 
should be based on the value of the service, not on the cost of 
living. More often their objection has been that the evidence of- 
fered by the men as to the increase in the cost of living has been 
insufficient and they have also said that the roads’ own “cost of 
living” has also increased and yet they are allowed no increase in 
rates wherewith to meet the demands of their employees. Arbi- 
tration boards in both the United States and Canada have usually 
recognized the increased cost of living as a valid claim for an in- 
crease of wages. Dr, Stockett admitted that the statistical evi- 
dence put forward by the men to support their claim that an in- 
crease in the cost of living had taken place was often unsatisfac- 
tory but he claimed that the principle itself was sound not only 
for the lower grades of workers but that corresponding advances 
should be made to the better paid employees in order to enable 
them to maintain their higher standards of living. 

4. The principle of mcreased prodtictive efficiency as put for- 
ward by the railway employees during the last ten or fifteen years 
has not been based so much on evidence of increased efficiency of 
the individual worker as on the advancing productive capacity of 
the train machine. The employees claim that “if the efficiency of 
the train machine is increased, the efficiency of those employees in 
any way connected with its operation is increased in a like degree.” 
The managers of the roads have offered strenuous objections to 
this claim and have declared that “there is no tangible relation 
between the work of the employees and increased output.” The 
arbitration tribunals have not as yet taken a definite position in 
regard to this matter but their tendency is, at present, to reject 
the employees’ claim, except where the evidence shows that the in- 
creased productivity has been accompanied by increased labor, 
risk, or responsibility of the employees. 

While admitting that the “specific productivity” theory offers 
no aid to the arbitrators as a means of adjusting the wages of 
railway employees and further admitting that “the claim that em- 
ployees contribute to increased output resulting from the improved 
train machine is unsubstantiated,” Dr. Stockett, nevertheless, 
argued that increased productive efficiency might present a basis 
for wage advances on the ground that “where profits are advanc- 
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ing as a result of the introduction of machinery, society may be 
benefited through a general advance in wages of labor attended 
with the least amount of friction between employers and employees 
and with the least chance of additional burden upon the public.’^ 
It is evident that this is equivalent to saying that wages should be 
determined not by economic principles but by social expediency. 
The author further emphasized this way of looking at the prob- 
lem when he later contended that inability of the industry to pay 
should not be allowed to affect wage advances and that wages 
should seldom, if ever, be reduced during periods of business de- 
pression. 

Not alone students of the labor problem will profit from a study 
of this well written volume. Students of economic theory will find 
it valuable as a means of testing the validity and practicability of 
their theories when an attempt is made to apply them to the prob- 
lem of wage determination. 

M. B. Hammond. 

Ohio State University, 

Unemployment and American Trade Unions, By D. P. Smelskr. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1919. Pp. 164.) 

Dr. Smelser makes a valuable contribution to the study of the 
problem of unemployment in this monograph dealing with the 
methods and policies of trade unions designed to provide employ- 
ment and prevent idleness among their members. Up to the pres- 
ent, most students of the subject have treated the employment 
policies of trade unions in generalities only. When our public 
authorities begin to deal with unemployment seriously as a per- 
manent industrial problem, the practice of American trade unions 
will be a better basis for action than any European experience, be- 
cause organized labor will support no unemployment program that 
docs not embody its main policies, if for no other reason. And a 
government program for dealing with unemployment, however 
well designed, cannot succeed without the support of organized 
labor. 

Two main sources of information as to the extent and nature of 
unemployment among organized wage-earners are considered by 
the author : the statistics published by the states of Massachusetts 
and New York, and the returns gathered by trade unions them- 
selves. The New York statistics show a percentage of unemploy- 
ment more than double that of Massachusetts, and this is ex- 
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plained by the preponderance of seasonal trades in the New York 
returns. Unemployment statistics published by the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Labor are characterized as ‘^practically value- 
less/’ and these are the only other unemployment statistics pub- 
lished by state bureaus the author has been able to find. The 
statistics collected by American trade unions are analyzed in de- 
tail and Dr, Smelser uses them for making deductions as to the 
volume and character of unemployment in some of the principal 
trades. 

He seeks the trade-union theory of unemployment in the union 
“policies” which have as their object a solution of the problem 
of unemployment” and to this end “numerous union rules, regula- 
tions, customs and policies which bear some relation to unemploy- 
ment” are explained and analyzed. “Unions generally regard the 
amount of work which is to be done as a fixed quantity.” The 
restrictions placed by many unions on the admission of new mem- 
bers are explained on this theory. Some limit the number of ap- 
prentices, others make no attempt to organize those outside the 
union and many will grant non-members permits to work at the 
trade for specified periods when work is plentiful, but v/ill not 
grant them membership cards. Policies of another kind cited as 
resulting from the same theory are, restriction of output, shorten- 
ing the work day and regulation of overtime. 

The local union as an employment bureau has been lauded by 
many writers, but few writers have taken the trouble to study its 
methods and its principles as a placement agency. Dr. Smelser 
shows that the national unions have given little consideration to 
this question but formally or informally the local unions do a great 
deal of placement work. Where a business agent is employed one 
of his main functions is to find jobs for members. In organized 
shops the representative of the union, known variously as shop 
chairman, collector or steward, is required to notify the union 
of vacancies and to see that union members fill them. Out of work 
lists are kept at union headquarters and reports of those out of 
work are made at union meetings. The author attempts “to show 
the superiority of the trade union over other existing employment 
bureaus as a means of connecting the unemployed with employers 
in need of them,” 

While the local unions handle local placement of members, na- 
tional unions have concerned themselves with inter-local distribu- 
tion of labor. Some unions have established what amounts to a 
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national employment bureau in their trade. Others distribute 
lists of opportunities for employment after they have tried to fill 
vacancies from lists of unemployed members sent in by the local 
unions. The journals published by national unions are also com- 
monly used for distributing labor market information, A num- 
ber of national unions pay traveling benefits or make loans to 
members desiring to seek employment in distant cities. All this 
work, however, is greatly interfered with by the disinclination of 
local unions to have outsiders come to the city to add to the local 
labor supply. 

Besides distributing workers locally and nationally, unions have 
attempted to distribute work among their members during slack 
periods. They have adopted rules shortening hours or the num- 
ber of work days per week or for alternate layoffs, all designed to 
spread the available work among as many members as possible. 
Some unions, on the contrary, have seniority rules which give the 
available work to older employees. 

Finally, American unions have experimented with unemployment 
insurance, though to a very limited extent, ‘‘The systems gener- 
ally have been well planned but poorly administered.^’ The re- 
sult is that local unions are frequently taking up collections for 
the benefit of needy unemployed members. 

While Dr. Srnelser’s descriptions of trade-union activities in re- 
lation to unemployment are exhaustive, his conclusions may be 
much modified by studies of other materials than those that can be 
secured from trade-union sources. Other statistics of unemploy- 
ment than those considered in the monograph, such as the manu- 
facturing returns of the census and of various states as well as 
data published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Ohio Industrial Commission, throw much light on the ex- 
tent and character of unemployment among organized wage- 
earners. A study of the methods and principles of public employ- 
ment bureaus the world over will hardly bear out the conclusion 
that union employment agencies are superior to the others. The 
rules, regulations and policies which the author ascribes to the 
“fixed amount of work” theory of unemployment may also be 
found to result from other causes than this theory, if the attitude 
of the unorganized workers toward restriction of output, “spoil- 
ing the job,” and shortening the hours had been studied. These 
policies may be the instinctive reactions of all workers toward cer- 
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tain policies of labor management rather than the expression of 
any theory of unemployment. 

William M. Leiserson. 

Working Conditions Service y 

United States Department of Labor, 

Indmtry and Humanity. By W. L. Mackenzie King. (Bos- 
ton: Houg'hton Mifflin Company. 1918. Pp. 567. $3.00.) 

Dr. King brings to this study of the principles underlying indus- 
trial reconstruction an unusual preparation along both academic 
and practical lines. His experience as Minister of Labour in 
Canada and his connection with the Rockefeller Foundation to- 
gether with travel and observation world-wide in extent should 
give unusual concreteness, vividness, and value to anything he 
might write on the labor question. One finds, however, a certain 
diffuseness of statement and indulgement in generalities, and at 
times an unconscious avoidance of the main issue. The shadow of 
the Great War hangs over the book and affords a text to be ap- 
plied to industrial strife. The explanation that industrial dis- 
putes, like wars, are due to a certain blindness in human nature is 
true to a certain extent but is too simple to explain all the facts. 
Divergence of interest must be reckoned with also. Harmony of 
economic interests is not brought about by a phrase. Even a cor- 
rect knowledge of facts does not lead men to perfection. Wars 
continue in spite of education. Germany, with twenty-one uni- 
versities, looked upon war as a profitable undertaking. German 
Kultur and the German sword were to evangelize the world. 

A recognition that glittering generalities are a snare and a de- 
lusion is shown on page 429; for in speaking of government in 
industry these words of Sir Edward Coke are quoted: ‘‘Was it 
ever known that general words were a sufficient satisfaction for 
general grievances ? The King’s answer is very gracious ; but what 
is the law of the realm? that is the question. I put no diffidence 
in His Majesty; but the King must speak by record, and in par- 
ticulars, and not in general.” The same procedure is necessary 
in dealing with the relations between capital and labor. Political 
equality in citizenship and absolute monarchy or despotism in 
industry can not live together ; but the concrete way, or ways, out 
is the question at issue. 

Aside from these strictures the book is full of interesting facts 
and comments. A spiritual interpretation of life is put in the place 
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of a materialistic interpretation of the universe. According to 
Dr, King this order which implies ultimate perfection in human 
character, and consequently in all human relations, is alone con- 
sonant with a conception of Deity equal in scope and reasonable- 
ness to that accorded intelligence in “the universal cosmic order,” 
which is the fundamental assumption of science. Several chap- 
ters arc devoted to what is called the Laws of Peace, Work, and 
Health discovered and enunciated by Pasteur. The claim is made 
that these laws are not mere abstractions but that: 

If, as concerns each of these three constituent features of what we 
may call the industrial agreement, we have regard for the Law of 
Peace, Work, and Health, or, in other words, for the principles 
underlying peace, work, and health in their bearing upon industrial 
standards we shall have all that is essential to consider, all, in fact, 
that broadly interpreted it is possible to consider with respect to in- 
dustrial relations. 


The principles underlying peace, it is said, are based on justice 
and mercy which imply discernment between material and human 
values, and a recognition of personality. The character of the rep- 
resentatives of both capital and labor is important. Difficulties 
cannot be settled nor can successful collective bargaining be 
brought about when there is an entire want of confidence in the 
character of individuals, or their ability to carry out pledges and 
to implement agreements. Mutual faith, goodwill, and confidence 
are necessary, for the personal element is an important one. The 
suggestion is made that the appointment of a personal represen- 
tative by directors or by a corporation head to serve as a link be- 
tween the management and employees is a necessary first step in 
the administration of justice and the supervision of labor policy. 
After a discussion of some clauses in Magna Charta, Dr. King 
continues: “Labor is entitled to its Magna Charta of industrial 
liberties. The more comprehensive the Charter is, the more ex- 
plicitly its stipulations are worded; and the wider their applica- 
tion, the better for the peace of industry, and all that industrial 
peace makes possible.” But what should these stipulations be? 
Conciliation, investigation, and arbitration have been tried and 
found workable in many instances. The war has evoked some 
machinery for the settlement of disputes. Industry, however, still 
lacks a code of governing rules and regulations to serve as a foun- 




tion for permanent peace. 

Ij^ the chapter on Principles Underlying Work, the thesis is ad- 


vanced that in the long process of the transformation of natural 
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resources into commodities and services available for use, labor, 
capital, management and the community are necessary at every 
stage and it is the right of all the parties to share progressively in 
increased productivity through advantages accruing to any one, 
because this is only a corollary of the right of each to share equit- 
ably in the output. Thus extra effort brings extra reward. But 
the opposition by labor to piece work and scientific management 
so-called is based on the fear of speeding up and cutting down of 
tjfie rate. Profit sharing is regarded much in the same way as being 
made possible by keeping wages within a narrow margin and sup- 
plementing the same by dividends from profits. Cooperation has 
not gone very far in the field of production although quite suc- 
cessful in that of distribution. Profit sharing is applicable to a 
limited extent but is not a panacea. 

The chapter on Principles Underlying Health brings out noth- 
ing especially new, but emphasizes the humanitarian aspect of the 
subject. Two chapters are devoted to Representation in Industry 
and Government in Industry respectively. It is said: “that form 
of government in Industry is best which doth actuate and dispose 
every part and member to the common good.” But is the Round 
Table Conference, joint control, socialism, a system of national 
guilds, government ownership of only a part of industry, or vol- 
untary cooperation the solution? The principle of the Round 
Table Conference in the plan of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany is described at length in the final chapter. The claim is made 
that the plan must be regarded as something other than an experi- 
ment. The Whitley report is likewise described at length. How 
either scheme will work out time only can tell. 

The book is well written, with a wealth of historical allusion, 
ai^ is permeated with a broad humanitarian spirit. Dr. King, 
in this book (like some economists at times and most college pro- 
fessors all the time) is primarily a preacher, and his ideals and 
hopes for industry are at least good enough to come true. 

Geoege Milton Janes. 

University of North Dakota. 

The Six Hour Day amd Other Industrial Questions. By Loan 
Leveehulme. With an introduction by the Rt. Hon, Vis- 
count Haldane op Cloan. Edited by Stanley Unwin. 
(London : George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. ; New Y ork : Henry 
Holt and Company. 1919. Pp. 344. $3.60.) 
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While the main title of the book is the six-hour day, this sub- 
ject is treated in two chapters specially written for this book, 
which cover only thirty-five pages, or but little over one tenth of 
the book. The remainder of the volume represents a collection of 
addresses delivered by Lord Leverhulme before a great variety of 
audiences, such as chambers of commerce, business associations, 
church gatherings, trade-union conferences, and meetings of his 
own employees. 

Lord Leverhulme is the head of the great house of Lever Bros., ; 
Ltd., probably the largest soap manufacturers in the world, with 
branches all over the globe. Himself a most successful captain of 
industry, he is singularly free from the shallow notions and short- 
sighted views so widely held by the average ‘^practical” employer 
of labor. As the title of the book implies. Lord Leverhulme is an 
ardent advocate of the six-hour day as the next step in indus- 
trial progress. His book is replete with apt illustrations from in- 
dustirial history showing the progress made by society with each 
reduction in the hours of labor, as it has gone on from sixteen 
hours at the beginning of the nineteenth century to the present 
eight-hour day. ‘‘The employer-capitalist,” says the author, 
“must get rid of his infatuation for the error that low wages and 
long hours of toil for the employee-worker mean cheaper produc* 
tion and consequently higher profits” (p. 11). The author is 
certain that “not only can we produce, when all ranks and all 
classes of both sexes are workers for six hours each day, for six 
days each week, all the ships, machinery, factories, houses, and 
goods we require both for home requirements and for exchange for 
raw materials through our export markets, but the houses can be 
built in beautiful garden suburbs ; we can provide adequately for 
education, mental and physical and military training for national 
defense” (p. 18). He does not advocate the simultaneous adop- 
tion of the six-hour day throughout Great Britain, which he re- 
gards “absolutely impossible and impracticable” (p. 18). “It can 
only be adopted,” in Lord Leverhulme^s opinion, “in such indus- 
tries in which it will give lowest costs of production by working 
machinery for longer hours and humanity in two or more shifts, 
for fewer hours” (p. 19). This can be done profitably in “all 
those industries in which the cost of production in overhead 
charges is equal in amount to the cost of wages.” As in most in- 
dustries the overhead is considerably higher than the wages total, 
such industries can adopt the six-hour, double shift day “with 
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enorriious gains in cost of production, provided the supply of raw 
material and of labor is available and the demand for products 
exists” (p. 19). 

By a simple illustration he demonstrates the profitableness of 
the 72-hour week worked in two shifts of 36 hours each with the 
neatness and conclusiveness of a theorem in geometry. His illus- 
trations show that even if the productivity of the worker per hour 
did not increase upon the substitution of the 86-hour for the 48- 
hpur week, the cost of production per unit of product would not 
increase under the six-hour day owing to the spreading of the 
overhead costs over a longer period, 72 as against 48 hours. If, 
however, as may be expected from previous experience, the work- 
ers should produce as much in 36 hours as they did before in 48, 
the author shows a reduction in cost of production of 25 per cent 
(p. 20). 

Most of the addresses of Lord Lcverhulme are devoted to ex- 
ploding economic fallacies which cling so tenaciously to the minds 
of employers and employees alike. To the former he never tires 
of reiterating that it is a ‘^fallacy that the lower the wages and the 
longer the hours worked by labor, the lower the cost of production 
must be” (p. 117). His labor audiences are constantly reminded 
of the fact that ‘^ca’canny” practice merely raises the cost of 
production thereby restricting consumption, reducing demand for 
labor and raising the cost of living which robs the worker of the 
benefit of the high wages won for him by trade unions. He does 
not share the average employer’s fear of trade unions and of labor 
unrest. 

The healthiest signs we have got today are labor unrest and all 
aspirations of labor (p. 274), Trade unions are absolutely neces- 
sal’y, but they might take just one little lesson from their predeces- 
sors, the guilds of the fifteenth century, and whilst determined as these 
guilds were in protecting their members in the maintenance of the 
standard wage, they should accompany that by an equally strortg in- 
sistance upon a maximum efiiciency in their members. By doing so 
the fund available for wages would again increase (p. 272). 

*H# constantly refers to the wage fund. However, his wage fund 
is not the rigid entity of the classical economists but an elastic 
'^qiiahtity which is determined by the workman’s product. 

Whatever increases the product, increases the fund out of which 
wa^s are paid . . . you cannot pay wages except from the fund 
frotn which wages are produced . . . and therefore every invention, 
^very discovery, every machine, every improved organization, every 
increase in product, increases the fund available for wages (p. 266). 
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While vigorously combating socialism^ he does not worship the 
wage system. Like the socialist, he regards it merely as a stage in 
the progress of society from savagery and slavery (pp. 67-68), 
But, ‘‘the wages system has broken down as a sole and only solu- 
tion” (p. 117). 

The author’s solution is copartnership as he has developed it in 
his works. This insures to the worker participation in the profits 
of the business, and is “the only possible way of harmonizing capi- 
tal and labor,” and providing “both with the same outlook by di- 
viding the profits their joint labor has created fairly and squarely 
between them” (p. 119). He believes in the widest measure of 
democratic representation of employees in the determination of 
conditions of employment, but holds that the ultimate control of 
the business must be left in the hands of those who must bear the 
losses (p. 69). 

Economists, employers, and all those interested in the labor 
problem will find this a most readable volume, replete with infor- 
mation gathered from a rich storehouse of practical experience 
by an eminently successful captain of industry, reinforced by a 
close acquaintance with economic theory and industrial history. 

N. I. Stone. 

The Meaning of National Guilds, By Maurice B. Reckitt and 
C. E. Bechhofer. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1918. Pp. xvi, 452. $2.50.) 

Orthodox socialism is suffering at the hands of social revolu- 
tionists. The syndicalists leveled their guns against it some time 
since and now come the guild socialists who not only join in the 
attack but turn against the assailants as well. The stronghold, of 
the guild exponents is England. The book under review represents 
an attempt to give a summary exposition of the guild idea which 
has recently found frequent expression in British periodicals and 
books. 

The demand of the guildsmen is a demand for trade unionisua 
plus ; that is, trade unionism extended in personnel to include' all 
the workers within an industry, extended in scope to include com- 
plete control over the productive process, and, as well, extended to 
include all industries that are “susceptible of Guild organization.” 
The issue is thus clearly drawn as against state socialism. Nar 
tionalization of industry, it is charged, would merely mean a change 
of masters with a continuation of wage slavery and its, necessary 
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counterpart of exclusion of the laborer from control over work 
conditions and work processes, ‘^The spiritual subjection,” ‘‘the 
debased status” of the workers, would continue, say our authors, 
under collectivism. “Putting industry into the hands of the poli- 
ticians” is far different from “putting it into the hands of the 
people.” 

In their position as thus outlined, the guildsmen walk with the 
syndicalists, but their paths diverge here; the latter wish to 
abolish the political state and erect in its stead an Industrial 
Council while the former “are united in affirming absolutely their 
faith in the State as a legitimate and essential organ of society” 
although they would not entrust it “with the administration of 
production” nor allow it “to interfere in the self-government of 
the Guilds.” “For industry to attempt to take over the control 
of the State is as intolerable as the attempt of the Collectivists to 
make the State the sole authority in industry. The Syndicalist 
State would be ‘simply the Collectivist State standing on its head, 
and just as tyrannical in that position as it would be right end 
up’.” 

More in detail, the guild idea as here outlined, calls for the or- 
ganization of national guilds in the various industries, each guild 
to have a monopoly control over its particular industry, and the 
various guilds to be represented in a guild congress. This con- 
gress is necessarily to have considerable power. It will have final 
authority as to the amount and kind of goods that each guild will 
undertake to produce and will determine the amount of capital 
that shall be provided yearly for the various guilds. “Disputes 
between Guilds must in the last resort be brought before the Guild 
Congress for settlen>ent” ; and also it is to be the repository of all 
money incomes derived by the various guilds from the sale of their 
products. This last provision is, by the way, designed to prevent 
any individual guild from “deliberately increasing its prices in 
order to increase its income” since the congress is to apportion the 
consumable income among the guilds on the basis of their numeri- 
cal membership. Our authors seek to minimize the power of the 
congress by insisting that the local and district guild councils “by 
reason of their close contact with local industry, will tend to be 
the recognized centers of Guild life and authority,” but from their 
discussion one is led to question how much less powerful such a 
congress would be than the Industrial Council of the Syndicalists. 
To say that “the State (through its Parliament) is to be the final 
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authority in all purely political affairs” does not take us far from 
the condemned position of the syndicalists. 

While the guild system as outlined in this 'book is very imprac- 
ticable, the guildsmen, in centering attention upon the rights and 
privileges of the producer, are a 'priori on much firmer ground than 
the socialists have been in their emphasis of the rights of con- 
sumers, Practically, too, the day seems to be with the guilds- 
men, as against the socialists, for although It is a far cry from 
the present industrial order to one of exclusive guild control, yet 
the organization of joint industrial councils in many industries in 
England and the steps taken toward the formation of a national 
industrial council, the rather extensive movement in management 
sharing here, and the general growth of trade unionism are all in 
line with the principal thesis of the guild advocates, while the ex- 
perience during the war has seemingly told against rather than 
for government ownership and operation. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the one urgent demand for the extension 
of government ownership in America is the demand of the trade 
unionists that the railroads be taken over — however, not to be 
operated by the government but by the railway workers. It is per- 
haps safe to predict that revolutionary thought will proceed along 
the line of control by the workers rather than of ownership by the 
state, 

H. Gordon Hayes. 

Yale University. 

An Introduction to Trade Unionism. By G. D. H. Cole. (Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1918. Pp. 128. 6s.) 
The Payment of Wages^ A Study in Payment by Results Under 
the Wage System. By G. D. H. Cole. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1918. Pp. 156. 6s.) 

These monographs are numbers four and five respectively of the 
Trade Union Series of the publications of The Fabian Research 
Department. In both the field is restricted to Great Britain, and 
in both the author frankly approaches all controverted questions 
of trade-union structure and policy from the standpoint of the^ 
National Guildsman. These books are written in the clear and 
interesting style that we have come to expect from Mr, Cole, 
Each contains valuable appendices. 

The Introduction to Trade Unionism is an admirable survey in 
summary form of the British labor movement as it stood in June, 
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1918, on the side of structure and membership. The description 
is confined almost entirely to the external side of trade unionism, 
to such matters as the basis of organization, machinery of gov- 
ernment, extent and distribution of membership and inter-union 
relations. Very little space is given to trade policies, and nearly 
all of this to methods of payment. There is nothing on appren- 
ticeship or the closed shop, for example, and working rules are 
treated but incidentally. Collective bargaining is given three 
pages. The crying need of British labor at this time, as the au- 
thor sees it, is to get all the workers organized on a proper basis. 
Naturally, then, his discussion runs to craft unionism, overlapping 
of organizations, jurisdictional disputes, the extension of organi- 
zation among the unskilled and the supervisory and professional 
workers, and the lack of a single, all-inclusive organization that 
can speak for all unionists in the country. 

What Mr. Cole has set out to do he has done remarkably well. 
No student of British Trade Unionism — or of American Trade 
Unionism, for that matter — should pass this little book by. To 
be sure, one who picks it up as an easy introduction to the litera- 
ture on trade unionism is liable to emerge from the first forty- 
five pages on structure and government in the British trade-union 
world in some confusion of mind, but those who are prepared for 
the medley of organizations that characterizes the British labor 
movement, will find this a very helpful bulletin on the situation in 
1918. 

The Payment of Wages, is, as the author states, the first gen- 
eral book on the question of methods of wage-payment published in 
England since Schloss’ Methods of Industrial Remuneration, 
Moreover, it is twenty years since the Webbs wrote, in Industrial 
Democracy, of the attitude of the British trade unions toward 
piece work. The author has not attempted a numerical estimate of 
the proportion of trade unionists working under the piece sys- 
tem, willingly and unwillingly, as the Webbs did, but he goes 
through the main occupational groups and gives us the systems 
under which they work and the attitude of their unions toward 
piece work and the various premium and bonus systems of pay- 
ment. He finds that there has been a tendency toward a more 
widespread use of payment by results in the last two decades, 
particularly in the engineering trades. Payment by output rath- 
er than by time gained ground, of course, during the war. 
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The description of the systems of payment and the arguments 
for and against them run for the most part along lines familiar to 
students of these questions in America. Mr. Cole is in full sym- 
pathy with the objections usually put forward by trade unionists 
against premium and bonus systems and allied features of scien- 
tific management. He has, however, other objections to scientific 
management which he presents with freshness and vigor. Most 
important is the objection that “scientific management tends to 
make more impassable the gulf between labour and management.” 
To a National Guildsman this is a capital charge. He also op- 
poses flatly the notion that there is merit in a man’s receiving 
wages proportional to his output. The only kind of piece or 
bonus system of payment which he looks upon with favor is that of 
^‘collective contract by the whole workshop for all jobs.” Under 
this system all the workers in a shop bargain as a group with the 
employer for a price for each lot of work, accepting as a group 
the responsibility for the performance of the work, and attending 
themselves to the payment of individual wages. This plan of pay- 
ment is acceptable because it is believed to be a step toward the 
control of industry by the workers, the goal on which Mr. Cole’s 
eye is always fixed. 

D. A. McCabe. 

Princeton University, 
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Hall^ H. J. Bedside and wheel-chair occupations, (New York: Red 
Cross Institute. 1919. Pp. 43.) 

Hobson^ S. G. Guild principles in war and peace, (London: G. Bell 
& Sons. 1918. Pp. viii, 176. 2s. 6d.) 

Kellogg^ P. U. and Gleason, A. British labor and the war. Recon- 
structors for a new world, (New York: Boni & Liveright. 1919. 
Pp. viii, 504. $2.) 

British Labor and the Last Year of the War would be a more 
accurate title for this book, since unfortunately it devotes little space 
to the events occuring before Arthur Henderson’s fateful trip to 
Russia in the summer of 1917. The interest which the book arouses 
is due to the story it tells rather than to any inherent merit of the 
work itself. It describes the resolute yet temperate way in which 
British labor has turned its back upon its old economic and political 
timidities and has resolved to create a new world. The chief func- 
tion of the book is to give the basic documents in this development 
and to report in graphic fashion the conferences and congresses at 
which they were debated and adopted. 

The authors show that the aims of British labor are both national 
and international in scope. The international program is best out- 
lined in the well known document “Labor and the New Social Order” 
with its four pillars: (1) the creation and enforcement of a series 
of national minimums, (2) the democratic control of industry 
(largely through collectivism, though on this point there is likely to 
be a decided swing towards guild socialism), (3) the revolution in 
national finance, and (4) the socialization of the surplus wealth for 
the common good. To attain these ends, British labor has been 
pressing forward from the three wings of the labor movement; from 
the cooperative societies representing the organized consumers, from 
the trade unions, and from the Labour party itself. The interna- 
tional program was conceived in the midst of the war in the same 
spirit as that of President Wilson’s fourteen points and was indeed 
more thoroughly worked out. The authors perform a real service in 
pointing out, what few Americans realize, that the chief support to 
the Wilsonian program in England and in allied countries came not 
from the upper classes but from organized labor. 

Paul H. Douglas. 

Kunhardt, G. E. Lawrence, A manufacturer's view, (Lawrence. 
Mass.: George E. Kunhardt Corporation. 1919. Pp. 16.) 

Lauchheimer, M. H. The labor law of Maryland, Johns Hopkins 
University studies in historical and political science, series XXXVII, 
no. 2. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1919. Pp. 166.) 

A local study which connects, however, the development of labor 
law in Maryland with the evolution of opinion in England and 
makes frequent comparisons with development of such legislation in 
other states of this country. The author associates this with the 
undercurrent of speculative political theory. Successive chapters 
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deal with workmen's compensation, conditions of employment, terms 
of employment, and the administrative system. 

Lindsay, S, McC., editor. War labor policies and reconstruction. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York, vol. VIII, no. 2. (New York: The Academy. 1919. Pp. 
224.) 

Among twenty-five papers includes Women’s invasion of industry 
and changes in protective standards, by Mary Van Kleeck; Women 
in the railroad service, by Pauline Goldmark; New scientific stand- 
ards for protection of workers, by Alice Hamilton; Women in in- 
dustry in England during the war, by Helen Fraser; Women in 
industry in France during the war, by Marguerite Bourat; Effect of 
federal control of railway labor, by W. S. Carter; Collective bar- 
gaining — the democracy of industry, by R. J. Caldwell ; Standard of 
living as a basis of wage adjustment, by William F. Ogburn; The 
effect of war conditions on negro labor, by George Edmund Haynes ; 
The rate of demobilization and the labor market, by W. H. Hamilton. 

Morris, B, J. Employment opportunities for handicapped men in the 
optical goods industry, (New York: Bed Cross Institute. 1919. 
Pp. 31.) 

Odencrantz, L. C, Italian women in industry, A study of conditions 
in New York City, (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1919. 
Pp. 345. $1.50.) 

Seven field workers under the competent direction of Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck spent eighteen months collecting the great mass of 
detailed information which has been brought together by Miss Oden- 
crantz in this elaborate portrayal of the life, during the period before 
the outbreak of the European war (1912-1913), of Italian wage- 
earning women in New York. Social and economic conditions have 
been changing rapidly since 1912, so that one feels tempted to regard 
the book as an extremely depressing chapter in American economic 
history — a chapter which throws light on the personal reactions and 
political theories of certain other foreigners who left New York with 
a grim determination to achieve a different social order in Russia. 

The overcrowded homes, the poorly prepared, unguided entry 
into industries where the wages were low, or extremely precarious 
because of seasonal employment, the jealously guarded girlhood 
during which the pay envelope was turned unopened into the family 
coffers, the monotonous labor during the day and household tasks 
rather than recreation in the evening, the early marriage followed 
by the heavy burdens of a rapidly increasing family, whose wretched 
shelter and scanty food could not be provided without the wages 
which the mother earned by charing or sweat-shop labor, all are pre- 
sented to us with the verisimilitude of a moving picture. There 
seems to be a certain naive irony in the conclusions of the writer that: 
“A knowledge of English is, of course, but a first step on the way. 
It is the key by which the immigrant can understand our customs and 
ideals; but until social and industrial conditions which are beyond 
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his individual control have been bettered, so that in his own life he 
can reach some of our standards, his assimilation is incomplete” 
(292). Lucille Eaves. 

Robinson, C. S. Representation for labor. An address before the 
National Conference of State Manufacturers* Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and the representation plan referred to therein. (Youngs- 
town, O.: The author. 1919. Pp. 38.) 

Describes the labor representation plan recently put in operation 
in the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company (pp. 25-38). 

Stoddard, W. L. The shop committee. A handbook for employer 
and employee. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. 105. $1.25.) 

Wolfe, A. B, Works committees and joint industrial councils. (Phila- 
delphia: United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, Industrial Relations Division. 1919. Pp. 254.) 

This is a report made by the author to the head of the Industrial 
Relations Division, L. C. Marshall, under whose charge were con- 
ducted a wide range of activities having to do with the recruiting, 
training, safety, health, etc., of the working men in the shipyards 
and other plants doing work for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Naturally the report is designed as a handbook or guide for execu- 
tives and arbitrators in their efforts to maintain industrial peace in 
a great national emergency rather than as an exliaustive treatise for 
students of economic problems. Moreover, it is in the nature of a 
brief for works committees and joint industrial councils, stressing 
their advantage and giving little attention to possible disadvantages. 
A few adverse comments or criticisms are given, it is true, near the 
close of the work, under the caption “unfavorable opinions from 
ffrms that have no committees.” Nevertheless, the work will be 
useful in academic work and may be regarded as a satisfactory ad- 
dition to the rapidly growing literature in the field of labor problems. 

The body of the report consists of a brief introduction and six 
chapters with fairly self-explanatory captions, as follows: I, The 
human factor in industry; II, Psychology, democracy, and effi- 
ciency; III, The Whitley committee recommendations; IV, Works 
committees ; V, Works committees in the United States ; and VI, Con- 
clusions. There are also seven appendices which include a model 
constitution of a joint industrial council, examples of plans in opera- 
tion in American establishments, and other valuable illustrative 
material. There is also a very useful bibliography. 

C. W. Doten. 

American Federation of Labor, Alabama branch, official yearbook and 
huyer*s guide. Proceedings seventeenth annual convention. (Bir- 
mingham. 1918. Pp. 92.) 

The eight-hour law, comprising the statutes, decisions of the attorney 
general, decisions of the courts and the executive orders suspending 
its provisions. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 102.) 
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Employment of women. Report of the Board of Trade on the increased 
employment of women during the war in the United Kingdom. 
With statistics up to April, 1918. (London: Wyman. 1919. 2d.) 

How the government handled its labor problems during the war. 
(Washington: Bureau of Industrial Research, 1722 H St. N. W. 
1919. Pp. 47. 25c.) 

A description of the several organizations associated with the Na- 
tional Labor Administration, with notes on their personnel, functions, 
and policies. 

The industrial replacement of men by women in the state of New 
York. (Albany: Dept. Labor. 1919. Pp. 69.) 

Industrial councils. Industrial reports, no. 4. (London: Ministry of 
Labour. 1919. Id.) 

Labor and the war. American Federation of Labor and the labor 
movements of Europe and Latin America. (Washington: The Fed- 
eration. 1918. Pp. 289. 50c.) 

Contains extracts from the proceedings of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1914-1918, from the American Federationist and 
Labor* s Booh of All Colors. 

Marine and dock labor. Work, wages, and industrial relations during 
the period of the war. Report of the director of the Marine and 
Dock Industrial Relations Division, United States Shipping Board. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 208.) 

Part I deals with the adjustment of labor issues, part II with 
marine and dock labor, and part III with wage rates and working 
conditions. Different chapters discuss the American merchant 
marine during the war, the Shipping Board's relations with the 
various classes of marine and dock labor, the organization and 
function of the Industrial Relations Division, numbers and distribu- 
tion of marine and dock employees, employers’ associations, compari- 
son of American and foreign wage rates with special reference to 
the Seaman’s act, comparison of increases in wages with rise in the 
cost of living, and a comparison of marine and dock ivages with 
those paid in land industries. The appendix contains copies of 
agreements, working rules, and wage awards. 

Platform and plan of organisation of the American labor party of 
greater New York, adopted at conference of trade unions, January, 
1919. (New York: The Federation, 32 Union Sq. 1919. Pp. 15.) 

The principles and practice of safety. A handbook for technical 
schools and universities. (Chicago: W. D. Keefer, National Safety 
Council, 166 N. Michigan Ave. 1919. Pp. 71.) 

This is a serviceable summary for instructors engaged in pre- 
paring courses dealing with human engineering. A syllabus of 
lectures on the human side of engineering and industrial accidents 
and industrial management is included. There is also a bibliography 
of five pages and a list of outside speakers who are ready to be 
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A reconsikuction labor policy, (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. 
Sci. 1919. Pp. XXV, 211.) 

Report of the American Federation of Labor council. (Washington: 
The Federation. 1919. Pp. 156.) 
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February, 1919, (Seattle, Wash.: Raymer’s Old Book Store. 1919. 
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(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 29.) 

The truth about the minimum wage. Definite ways for you to help, 
(Syracuse, N. Y.: Consumers* League, 405 Vinney Bldg. 1919. 
Pp. 19.) 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor in Ohio on May 15, 1918, 
(Columbus, O.: Ohio Indus. Commission. 1918. Pp. 47.) 
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Jannacone^ P. Relazioni fra commercio internazionale, camhi esteri, 
e circolazione monetaria in Italia nel quarantesimo, 1871-1918, 
(Torino: La Riforma Sociale. 1918. Pp. 82.) , 

Laughlin, J. L. Money and prices, (New York: Scribners. 1919. 
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algerien, (Paris: Tenin. 1919. Pp. 54. 2.50 fr.) 

Lehfeldt, R, a. Gold, prices, and the Witwatersrand, (London; 
King. 1919. Pp. 130.) 

The author of this little book is professor of economics at the 
South African School of Mines and Technology at Johannesburg. 
Logically the book divides itself into two parts. The first part, 
covering 78 pages, deals with the problem of world price levels in 
their relation to the supply of gold and the demand for gold, in- 
cluding a consideration of non-gold forms of money and circulating 
credit. Statistics, many of which are of necessity rather crude in 
character, are presented to substantiate the author's conclusion that 
the quantity theory of money is fundamentally sound as an explana- 
tion of world price movements. The chapter on the position of 
Witwatersrand — a district which now contributes over 40 per cent 
of the world's annual gold production — is particularly valuable as 
it deals with a subject concerning which the author has first-hand 
information. 

An international agreement, operating through an international 
commission, is recommended for the regulation of the world's output 
of gold so as to stabilize world prices. So large a proportion of the 
world's gold production is now taking place within the territories of 
Great Britain and the United States that the author believes an 
agreement between these two countries alone would be sufficient. 

E. W. K. 

Levy, E. Exchange tables for converting dollars into francs and 
francs into dollars, at all rates from 5, to 5,79, thus covering both 
wartime and normal requirements, (New York; Dutton. 1919, 
Pp. 40.) 

Lorenzen, E. G. The conflict of laws relating to bills and notes, 
(New Haven; Yale Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 337. $5.) 

Liepmann, R. Die Geldvermehrung in Welikriege and die Beseitigung 
ihrer Folgen, ( Berlin : Deutsche V erlag Austalt. 1918. Pp. 1 99. ) 

Mackintosh, W. A. Economic prices and the war. Bulletin of the 
departments of history and political and economic science in Queen’s 
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Moore, W, U. The law of commercial paper, (New York: Appleton. 
1918. Pp. 309. $2.) 
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A real need of the business student for a concise textbook on the 
subject of bills and notes is met in this book, which was prepared in 
the Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. The author 
supports his general discussion of the subject by numerous quotations 
from leading cases as well as by summaries of cases. By this feature 
he brings before the reader illustrations of the practical working of 
negotiable instrument law in the business world. The book also con- 
tains a valuable appendix in which the text of the uniform negotiable 
instruments law as in force in Illinois and as adopted in a modified 
form in Wisconsin is set forth in full. The text follows the order 
of topics in the uniform act and contains numerous references to it, 

P. W. ViESSELMAN. 

Owen, R. L. The federal reserve act. (New York; Harper. 1919. 
Pp. 107.) 

Owen, R. L. Foreign exchange. (New York: Harper, 1919. Pp. 
7.9.) 

Bankers* directory and hankers* register ( with list of attorneys ); 
hankers* hlue hook. (Chicago: Rand McNally. 1919. Pp. 2100. 
$ 10 .) 

Banking service for foreign trade. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 
1919. Pp. 15.) 

Fifth annual report of the Federal Reserve Board covering operations 
for the year 1918. (Washington; Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 913.) 

A handbook of finance and trade with South America. (New York: 
National City Bank. 1919. Pp. 51.) 

A useful summary of the various documents connected with the 
opening of commercial credits and the use of drafts, bills of lading, 
etc. 

How business with foreign countries is financed. (New York: Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 55.) 

Contains some twenty forms — acceptances, drafts, bills of lading, 
consular invoices, and export and import letters of credit. 

Thrift and savings. A selected bibliography. Bulletin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation Library, no. 34. (New York; Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 1919. Pp. 3.) 

The Wheeler system of hanking and industrial credit. (Washington: 
Wheeler Banking-System and Industrial-Credit Assoc., 1214 New 
York Ave. 1919. 50c,) 

Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
The Problem of a National Budget. By Wilxiam Fbankun 
Willoughby. Studies in Administration, Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1918. Pp. xiii, 220. $2.76.) 
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The Movement for Budgetary Reform m the States. By Wil- 
1.1AM Feanklin Willoughby. Studies in Administration, 
Institute for Government Research. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1918. Pp. xi, 264. $2.75.) 

These two books are parts of the series of studies in adminis- 
tration undertaken by the author and other investigators under 
the auspices of the Institute for Government Research. Studies 
of the British system of financial administration and of the Ca- 
nadian budgetary system as well as the translation of Stourm’s 
Le Budget have already been published. The two books under re- 
view deal with the same general subject: the adaptation of scien- 
tific budget making to the American system of political organiza- 
tion in which the legislative and executive functions are exercised 
by independent and separate groups of officers. Although The 
Problem of a National Budget deals primarily with the prob- 
lem of adaptation in the national government, the author has not 
limited the treatment narrowly. The first three and the seventh 
chapters, which treat of the nature and functions of the budget, 
legislative action on the budget, and specialized versus lump-sum 
appropriations, contain an excellent exposition of general princi- 
ples. The author has not, of course, attempted a general treatise 
on the subject of budgets and therefore many questions such as 
the relation of the budget to constitutional government are only 
considered briefly in connection with special problems. Much of 
the discussion in this volume has previously been published in 
journals. As a result there is a certain amount of repetition and 
a slight lack of general coherence between the different chapters. 

The volume on budgetary reform in the states is largely a re- 
port with comment on the progress made by the various states in 
attempting to secure greater economy in the appropriation and 
expenditure of public revenues. The reader is specifically referred 
to the work first cited for discussion of general principles. 

One may well conclude after reading Stourm’s first chapter that 
attempts to define the term ‘^budget” are not likely to prove profit- 
able, so diverse are the definitions that have been set up by writers 
on public finance. Nevertheless we find in The Problem of a 
N ational Budget a new variant. For Mr. Willoughby the budget 
IS at once a comprehensive report of finances and a complete work 
program covering all the operations of government. It is a mis- 
take, in his judgment, to include in the concept of the budget the 
revenue and appropriation acts. The latter are essentially legis- 
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lative functions while the budget should be formulated by the ex- 
ecutive. When so formulated it furnishes an excellent means of 
insuring execiTtlve responsibility. On the other hand, the existing 
practice of allowing separate committees of the House to bring in 
the appropriation bills results in dispersion of responsibility, 
hampers administration, and conduces to waste and inefficiency. 

Subject to the restrictions implied in his definition, the author 
is an advocate of the executive budget. He recognizes, however, 
that: “Whatever may be the theoretical correctness of complete 
concentration of appropriating power in the hands of the execu- 
tive, it is of course clear that the complete relinquishment by the 
legislature [Congress] of the power of modifying budget propos- 
als belongs in the realm of the future” (p. 42). But no such re- 
linquishment is required for the accomplishment of the fundamen- 
tal reforms necessary to introduce order, responsibility, and a 
measure of economy. The first requisite is the substitution of a 
balanced, comprehensive financial report for the Book of Esti- 
mates now compiled and transmitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Accompanied by documents containing data of 
expenditure so arranged as to show the cost of government by or- 
ganization units, by funds, by activities, and by character and 
object of expenditure, Such a report would be a distinct step in 
advance, even if reform went no further. It is of course desir- 
able that this report should come to Congress as a message from 
the President. But in order that the chief executive shall be able 
to submit a complete budget accompanied by the necessary sup- 
porting documents he must have the aid of “an organ of general 
administration,” a commission, whose duty it should be “to pre- 
scribe the system of accounting and reporting that shall be em- 
ployed by all services of the government, to receive the reports as 
rendered, compile them and analyze their contents in such form 
that the chief executive can currently keep in touch with the con- 
duct of administrative affairs, to prescribe the manner and form 
in which estimates shall be submitted and to compile such data for 
budgetary purposes” (p. 83). Moreover, pthe commission should 
be charged with the duty of stadardizing personnel and adminis- 
trative practises. In short, it should act as assistant to the Presi- 
dent in all purely administrative matters. Obviously, it would 
be superior to the departments. The establishment of such an or- 
gan of administration the author regards as the second requisite 
for the introduction of a budget system. 
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Although it is asserted that the commission would have nothing 
to do with the actual performance of the work of government, tlie 
probable relations between it and the cabinet officers are not dis- 
cussed. It would apparently have more power than the British 
Treasury, since the latter has only a very limited supervision over 
the two great spending departments, Admiralty and War. 

The third step in the establishment of a budget system should be 
the centralization of authority over appropriations, and perhaps 
revenues, in a single budget committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Preferably this committee should be made up of the 
chairmen of the standing committees having to do with legislation 
for the various departments. If so, the latter committees should be 
so reorganized as to correlate more closely with the administrative 
departments. The centralization of power that would accompany 
the creation of the budget committee docs not alarm the author, 
partly, it may be inferred, because he is a believer in centralization 
as a matter of principle, and partly because concentration of pow- 
er would work definiteness of responsibility. Budget procedure in 
the two houses cannot be coordinated by any single obvious method. 
A joint committee or parallel organization might succeed. The 
former is favored. To the reviewer it appears that none of these 
mechanical devices is likely to insure success until a majority of 
both houses shall have accepted unreservedly the practice of pre- 
ferring nation-wide benefits and economy to local advantage and 
easy-going methods in public business. 

A further desirable innovation is the utilization of the principle 
of the holding corporation by Congress for the control of such in- 
dustrial undertakings as the Panama Canal and the Postal Ser- 
vice. The heads of these services should be required to submit their 
working programs to Congress for approval or modification. 
Once these programs have been acted upon the administrative 
heads should be allowed to proceed with considerable freedom in 
the actual conduct of the services for which they are responsible. 
In this way Congress could divest itself of a considerable burden 
of detailed legislation without relinquishing final control and at 
the same time the administration would secure greater freedom 
of action. 

The volume is concluded by an argument for the creation of a 
national commission on the budget. This is the immediate need 
and the next important step in the establishment of a national 
budget system. Most of the technical details necessary for the 
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improvement of financial administration, such as the installa- 
‘^Hion of systems of accounts and reports, must be worked out by 
some such body whether an executive or a legislative budget shall 
be adopted. The facts necessary for the determination of the kind 
of budget system to be adopted must be collected and presented in 
usable form. For this work a commission composed partly of 
menders of Congress and partly of representatives of the adminis- 
trative branch is most likely to present a workable scheme. 

The major portion of the text of The Movement for Budgetary 
Reform in The States is devoted to excerpts from state constitu- 
tions and statutes. Comment and criticism of the measures adopted 
in the various states accompany the excerpts. A comparative 
analysis and general summary of the legislation thus far enacted 
occupies the last three chapters. A surprising amount of progress 
toward the adoption of good budgetary practices has been made. 
In twenty-five states provision has been made for the submission 
to the legislature of estimates in compiled form; in eleven the gov- 
ernor is required to prepare the budget; and in four, Delaware, 
Maryland, New Mexico, and Utah, he is required to accompany 
this report with a budget bill. In the last three the action of the 
legislature is restricted to the^- elimination or reduction of the ap- 
propriation items in the bill presented by the governor. Subse- 
quent to the passage of this bill the legislature may, if it sees fit, 
pass supplementary appropriations. Encouraging as are these 
laws they must not be over-valued. In few if any instances have 
all the steps been taken that are necessary to insure correct finan- 
cial administration. The problem is complicated by the general 
dispersion of administrative responsibility among a number of 
elective oflicers. The governor is not at the head of an integrated 
system. Moreover, it must be remembered, correct practices are 
the product not only of model laws but also of capable execution 
of the laws. Without good accounting, adequate reports, etc., the 
passage of budget laws cannot be completely successful. 

Both books are provided with valuable "bibliographies and both 
contain reprints of certain important reports in the appendices. 
The volume on the problem in the states should prove very useful 
to members of state legislatures and budget commissions. 

F. B. Gaevbe, 

Lelmd Stanford University. 
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Allen^ J. E. The war debt and how to meet it, (London: Methuen. 
1919. Pp. 157. 5s.) 

Bernis^ F. La hacienda espanola, Los impuestos, (Barcelona: 
Editorial Minerva. 1919. Pp. S60.) 

Bidwell^ F. D. Taxation in New York state, (Albany : The author. 

1918. Pp. 801.) 

Bocquet^ L, L^impot sur le revenue, cedulaire et general, (j^aris: 
Sirey. 1919. 14 fr.) 

Chassell, E. D. and Robins, K. N., compilers. The case for and 
against tax exemption of United States government bonds and federal 
farm loan bonds, (Chicago: Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America. 1919. Pp. 88.) 

Charriaut et Hacault. La liquidation financiere de la guerre, Une 
mise au point, Un pro jet, (Paris; Alcan. 1919. Pp. 96. 2 fr.) 

Discusses how Germany can make indemnity and the need of an 
inter-allied loan. 

Davenport, E. H. Parliament and the taxpayer, (London: King. 

1919. 6s.) 

Edgeworth, F. Y. A levy on capital for the discharge of debt, (New 
York; Oxford Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 82. 45c.) 

A lecture delivered at Oxford University. Author reviews the 
arguments, pro and con, and concludes that England should hold 
itself in readiness to adopt a levy on capital, but that it should not 
initiate the scheme until after further observation and reflection. 

Fenolhac, G. L^ evolution de Vimpot progressif en matiere de taxes 
successorales, (Paris: Rousseau. 1919. Pp. 255.) 

Fisk, H. E. Our public debt, (New York: Bankers Trust Co. 1919. 
Pp. 126.) 

The author has made an original study by going back to ofScial 
and original sources. In the latter part of the volume are tables of 
liberty bonds and note values, prepared by J. S. Thompson, assistant 
actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Gray, J. Me I. State taxation of railroads under government owner-- 
ship or operation, (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Palmetto Press, 830 Fulton 
St. 1918. Pp. 24.) 

Herkner, H. Die Neuordnung der Deutsphen Finanzwirtschaft, 
(Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1918. Pp. vii, 845.) 

Hornell, O. C. Sources of municipal revenue in Maine, (Brunswick, 
Maine; Bowdoin College Bulletin. 1918. Pp. 86.) 

Hubbell, C. H. a story of the income tax, an aid to the application of 
the 1919 revenue act, February 1911, (Cleveland; First National 
Bank, 1919. Pp. 115.) 
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Huoues^ P.-E. Un impot sur le revenu sous la revolution. (Paris: 
Champion. 1919. Pp. Ixxvii, 328. 8 fr.) 

Kahn^ O. H. Taxation. (New York: The author, 52 William St. 
1919. Pp. 22.) 

Kix Miller, W. United States income and war tax guide, law of 1919. 
(Chicago: Commerce Clearinghouse, 1919. Pp. 124.) 

Lagaillarde, J. Les nouvelles taxes sur les payements et le nouveau 
droit proportionnel sur les effets negociahles ou de commerce. 
(Paris: Giard & Briere. 1919. 6 fr.) 

Lbyi^e, L. The taxation of mines in Montana. (New York: Huebsch. 
1919. Pp. 141.) 

Marion, M. Histoire financiere de la France depuis 1715. (Paris: 
Rousseau. 1919. 12.50 fr.) 

^Michelson, a. Le prohleme des finances publiques apres la guerre. 
(Paris: Payot. 1919. Pp. 430. 15 fr.) 

Miller, F. Do you pay excess profits duty? (London: Allen & Un- 
win. 1919. Pp. 34. Is.) 

Montgomery, R. H. Supplement to income tax procedure, 1919. 
(New York: Ronald. 1919. Pp. 981-1287. Not sold separately.) 

In the June number of the American Economic Review (p. 354) 
tliere appeared a review of Montgomery's Income Tax Procedure, 
1919. In that review mention was made of a promised supplement 
not at that time available. This lias now been received. It contains 
the necessary amendments and more particularly additions based 
upon the new and liberal rulings of the department. The changes in 
the rulings are discussed with the same clearness and precision that 
characterize the main volume. For easy reference the corresponding 
subjects in the main volume are indicated page by page. This 
method lessens as far as is possible the inconvenience caused by the 
frequent changes in the law and in its interpretation. An excellent 
feature of the supplement is the reprinting of the official forms for 
the returns. 

Correction: In the original review of Montgomery's volume the 
phrase "net realised money income" was misprinted as "net railroad 
money income." 

C. C. P. 

Neymarck, a. Les milliards de la guerre. (Nancy: Berger-Lev- 
rault. 1918. Pp. 32. 4 fr.) 

Nicholson, J. S. War finance. Second edition, with three additional 
chapters. (London: King. 1919. 12s. 6d.) 

Raiga, E. Les finances et le rSgime fiscal de guerre de VAngleterre. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1919. 2 fr.) 

Robertson, J. M. The new tariffism. (London; Allen & Unwin. 
1918. Pp. 63. 2s. 6d.) 
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Salmon, E, La guerre et les finances de la France. (Paris: Tenin. 

1918. 3 fr.) 

SowARD, A. W. and William, W. E. The taxation of capital, (Lon- 
don: Waterlow & Sons. 1919. Pp. xvi, 408. 18s. 6d.) 

Stillwell, A. E. How to reduce your income tax hy liberty currency, 
(London; Hodder & Stoughton. 1918. Pp. 70. Is. 3d.) 

Thum, W. Untaxing the consumer. Interwoven problems. (PasA- 
dena. Cal.; Grant Press. 1918. Pp. iii, 97.) 

Woodruff, C. R. A new municipal program. (New York: Appleton. 

1919. Pp. X, 392. $2.25.) 

Contains chapters on the franchise policy of the new municipal 
program, by D. F. Wilcox, and financial provisions of the new 
municipal program, by John A. Fairlie. 

Young, A. N. Finances of the Federal District of Mexico. A report 
to the Commission on the Administrative and Financial Reorganiza- 
tion of the Republic of Mexico. (Published by the Government of 
Mexico. 1918. Pp. 71.) 

This is one of a series of studies on the finances of different parts 
of the government in Mexico. The Federal District is to Mexico 
very roughly what the District of Columbia is to the 
United States. It contains besides the great City of Mexico a dozen 
other municipalities. The problems presented to Dr. Young arise 
from the shifting back and forth of the functions of the district on 
the one hand and of the cities in the district on the other hand. The 
district proper is financed through the central treasury of the Re- 
public. The main problems seem to be to obtain sufficient revenues 
and to provide more elasticity. An interesting proposal is to change 
the basis of the land tax, the predial tax, from the traditional one of 
rental value to selling value. One may well wonder how that will fit 
in with the prejudices and principles of a people whose ideas on 
taxation come down from Spain. The statement of the existing 
system is very brief and the recommendations are not argued at 
great length. 

Carl C. Plehn. 

Assets and exchequer balances, 1876 to 1917'-18. (London: King. 
1919. 6d.) 

F ederal capital stock tax under the revenue act of 1918, regulations of 
the Treasury Department, no. 60. (New York; Guaranty Trust 
Co. 1919. Pp. 44.) 

Handy-digest federal income tax, for individuals, partnerships and 
fiduciaries. 1919 edition. (Baltimore, Md.: Alexander Brown & 
Sons. 1919. Pp. 69.) 

The income tax on individuals. Second edition. (New York: Brown 
Brothers & Co. 1919. Pp. 63.) 
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Income tax law; analysis and comment. Fifth edition. (New York; 
Harris^ Forbes & Co. 191^. Pp. 7.) 

The Corporation Trust Company's war tax service, containing title 
III, war-profits and excess-profits tax law, and other titles covering 
special tax levies, including capital stock tax on corporations law, etc, 
(New York: Corporation Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 297.) 

The lot and block method for describing property for taxation purposes, 
(Detroit; Bureau of Governmental Research. 1919. Pp. 8.) 

Philadelphia charter committee. Report of the subcommittee regarding 
measures needed for the improvement of the government of the city 
and county of Philadelphia together with drafts of bills prepared 
for introduction into the legislature, (Philadelphia: Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 1919. Pp. 120.) 

Public finance. National expenditure committee, session 1918, reports 
with evidence and index, (London: King. 1919. 2s. 6d.) 

The new revenue law, revenue act of 1918, (New York: Guaranty 
Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 223.) 

Practical questions and answers. Federal tax laws affecting individuals, 
partnerships, and corporations, (New York: Irving National Bank. 
1919.) 

Standard manual of the income tax, 1919, (New York: Standard 
Statistics Co. 1919. Pp. 1379. $5.) 

A story of the income tax, an aid to the application of the 1919 revenue 
act, (Cleveland, O.: First National Bank. 1919. Pp. 115.) 

Tax on personal incomes, state of New York, Chapter 627, laws of 
New York 119, approved May 14, 1919, (New York: Guaranty 
Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 43.) 

United States governmental war loans: a complete description of the 
original and converted issues of liberty bonds, (New York; Na- 
tional City Co. 1918.) 

Victory and other liberty loan acts; with excerpts from other acts of 
Congress concerning the public debt, (New York: Bankers Trust 
Co.' 1919. Pp. 83.) 


Population and Migration 

NEW BOOKS 

Eastman, P. R. The relation of parental nativity to the infant mor- 
tality of New York state. Reprinted from the American Journal of 
Diseases of Children, (Chicago: American Medical Assoc. 1919. 
Pp. 19.) 

Gulick, S. L. a comprehensive immigration policy and progress, 
(New York: The author, 105 East 22nd St. 1918. Pp. 22.) 
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Lourbet^ J. Les grandes villes et le progrh, (Saint-Girons^ Ariege; 
Le Flambeau. 1918. 5 fr.) 

Annual report of the Commissioner General of Immigration to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Fiscal year ended June SO, 1918, (Washington: 
U. S. Dept. Labor. 19lk Pp. 322.) 

El prohlema de la emigracion. (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Emi- 
graicidn. 1918. Pp. 103.) 

Social Problems and Reforms 

NEW BOOKS 

Bascom^ E. L. and others. Child welfare; selected list of boohs and 
pamphlets, (Chicago: American Medical Assoc. 1919. Pp. 40.) 

Batten, S. Z. The new world order, (Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 1919. Pp. 175. 50c.) 

A brief analysis is here presented of the conditions that determine 
social welfare and progress, and the fundamental determinants of suc- 
cessful reconstruction of the present social order are outlined. The 
major assumption is that the world war represents the passing of the 
old order and the dawn of a new era. The author is convinced 
that the present social structure is generally discredited and that 
there must be provided a new basis for social, economic, and political 
relations. To this end he endeavors to discover the forces that 
must build the structure of the new world order, and to formulate a 
program of reforms that will usher it in. 

Emphasis is placed on the strife and inequality that are inevitable 
under the existing order. There must be diligent search for the 
causes of the ills that infest society — crime, disease, poverty, in- 
dustrial strife, corruption, and international conflict. Much of the 
maladjustment is due to the prevalence of the motive of self-interest 
and the philosophy of individualism. Conflict of interests must give 
way to cooperation ; profit-seeking to the ideal of service in individual 
and social effort. Democratization of industry and socialization of 
national resources and public utilities are necessary in the interest 
of the total life of the nation. Social ownership and operation or 
complete social control are alternatives suggested to safeguard the 
welfare of society. 

As a guarantee of permanent peace the author believes “world 
federation,** with an international parliament, tribunal, and police 
force, far superior to “national individualism,** “imperialistic 
groups,** or “world dominion.’* Moreover, this world federation must 
be Christianized. 

The book adds little to existing literature on reconstruction in 
social, industrial, and political relations. Its greatest value lies 
in the religious approach to the important issues of the readjust- 
ment era. 


Gordon S. Watkins. 
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Carlisle^ C. L. The causes of dependency. Based on a survey of 
Oneida county. Eugenics and social welfare bulletin, no. XV, (Al- 
bany: N, Y. State Board of Charities. 1919. Pp. 465.) 

Carver, T. N. War thrift. Carnegie Endowment for International 

, Peace. Preliminary economic studies of the war, no, 10. (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 68.) 

The several chapters discuss the meaning and function of thrift; 
the place of luxury in national economy; the relation of thrift to 
war economy; the relation of war thrift to reconstruction after the 
war; compulsory thrift; the opposition to war thrift; the grounds 
of opposition. In chapter 6 the author gives an account of the re- 
fusal of newspapers in Boston to publish advertisements containing 
certain extracts from writings of President Wilson, Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, and Mr. Vanderlip, appealing for economy in expenditure. 

Colcord, J. C. BroJeen homes. A study of family desertion and its 
social treatment. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1919. 
Pp. 207 . 75c.) 

Curtis, F. R. The libraries of the American state and national in- 
stitutions for defectives, dependents, and delinquents. Studies in 
social science, no. 13. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. 1918. Pp. 
iv, 56. SOc.) 

Dobbs, A. E. Education and social movements, 1700-1850. (New 
York: Longmans. 1919. 10s. 6d.) 

Flint, E. M. Health conditions and health service in Saint Paul. (St. 
Paul: Amherst H. Wilder Charity. 1919. Pp. 103.) 

This report is the outcome of defective conditions of sanitation as 
disclosed by previous investigation of the Housing Survey. Suc- 
cessive chapters deal with vital statistics, sanitation, health agencies, 
food inspection, and inspection work in schools. 

Flint, G. E. The whole truth about alcohol. (New York: Macmillan. 
1919. Pp. xii, 294.) 

Garvin, J, L. The economic foundations of peace: or world partner- 
ship as the truer basis of the League of Nations, (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1919. Pp. xxiv, 574. $3.25.) 

Hall, F. S. and Brooke, E. W. American marriage laws in their so- 
cial aspects, (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1919. Pp, 
132. $1.) 

Halliday, S. L. Guide posts on the road to health. A list of books. 
(New York: Municipal Reference Library. 1919. Pp. 310.) 

Harris, G. The redemption of the disabled. (New York: Appleton. 
1919. Pp. xxvi, 318. $2.) 

This book is a general non-technical presentation of the plans that 
have been evolved in the principal warring nations for rehabilitating 
disabled soldiers. Written by an official of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, it comes with force, authority, and the benefit 
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of the special investigations conducted by the board. The author 
reviews and condemns the now well known wastage and short- 
comings of the pension system and develops the philosophy of the 
new movement for the physical reconstruction and reeducation of 
the disabled. Rehabilitation has become a social obligation. It is 
needed to develop the self-respect, healthy egoism, and independence 
which men need to become useful citizens. In this scheme compen- 
sation is a factor, charity is rejected, and the removal of disability 
is made the prime consideration. 

The book contains chapters outlining the rehabilitation program 
developed in Belgium, France, Great Britain, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Canada and other British possessions. In most of 
these countries the duty of the government to carry on and to perfect 
the work was at once recognized. Old philosophies were overthrown 
in face of the new need, but in Germany where governmental func- 
tion has long been emphasized the work has been largely that of 
private endeavor. The American program is particularly con- 
spicuous in its inclusion of the feature providing for insurance 
against death and total disability. Nearly every soldier was in- 
sured, the average policy amounting to $9,300. The vocational re- 
habilitation law, providing the machinery for reclamation, is now in' 
motion, and the disabled are being trained. 

The majority of the disabled are not objectively cripples. They 
suffer from weaknesses which handicap them, and the handicaps are 
usually not absolute but relative only to particular employments. 
Whatever one may say of the author’s English there is no doubt of 
the meaning of his statement that the one-legged man is incapacitated 
for two-legged pursuits, but when one surveys the field of industrial 
occupations he finds the number of two-legged pursuits surprisingly 
small. Suitable occupations are being discovered for disabled men, 
and the training is not confined to the manual trades but all careers 
are open, the decisive points being their welfare, usefulness, and 
happiness. Occupational therapy and adaptation of the training to 
individuals receive attention and the book discusses the problem of 
replacement and after-care. Organized labor has been sympathetic 
and helpful and employers have also been favorable. The author 
believes that public service will furnish an important field for the 
men. The record of success achieved by many individuals indicates 
that there will be a wide range of employments open to them. 

The author pleads for a sensible viewpoint on the part of the home 
community to which the disabled man will return. Public sentiment 
should condemn idleness and parasitism and should stimulate intel- 
ligent interest in the men. Our industrial cripples are also a serious 
problem and for them education must be planned similar to that given 
the soldiers. 

The book reports the probable losses in killed and wounded in- 
curred by the various countries. It also contains twenty illustrations 
dealing with reeducation or subsequent industrial achievement. 

Georgs B. Mangold. 
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HarT; H. H« Social problems in Alabama, A study of the social in- 
stitutions and agey>cies of the state of Alabama as related to its war 
activities, (New l^ork: Russell Sage Foundation. 1918. Pp. 87.) 

Hoffman^ F, L. A plan for a more effective federal and state health 
administration, (Newark, N. J.: Prudential Life Ins. Co. 1919. 
Pp. 87.) 

Lavsll, C, F. Reconstruction and national life, (New York: Mac- 
mUlan. 1919. Pp. x, 198. $1.60.) 

Lewis^ H. E. Rural school and the community, (Boston: Gorham 
Press. 1919.) 

Lingle, Mrs. T, W. Studies in the social and industrial condition of 
women as affected by the war, (Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of North 
Carolina. Pp. 19. 25c.) 

Massin, P. Une reforme successorale. Pour proteger nos enfants. 
Pour repeupler la France, Pour diminuer nos impots. Second edi- 
tion. (Peris: Tenin. 1918. 8.50.) 

Menge, E. J. Backgrounds for social workers, (Boston: Badger. 

"1918. Pp. 214. $1.50.) 

This brok, by the professor of biology at the University of Dallas, 
is put together with the evident purpose of explaining and upholding 
the Catholic point of view on matters pertaining to marriage and 
divorce, the family, eugenics, and the like. Three historical chap- 
ters on the family are of interest, as a Catholic reading of history. 
A long chapter is devoted to the usual Catholic arguments against 
birth control. 

A. B. W. 

Miller, L. D. The charities directory; a reference book of social 
service in or available for greater New York, Twenty-eighth edition. 
(New York: Charity Organization Society. 1919. $1.) 

Palmer, G. H. Altruism, (New York: Scribner. 1919. $1.25.) 

Paradise, V. I. Maternity care and the welfare of young children in 
a homesteading county in Montana, Rural child welfare series, no. 
8. Bureau publication no. 84. (Washington: Children's Bureau. 
1919. Pp. 98.) 

The distressing conditions revealed by this report have by most 
people been considered a thing of the past The bureau finds much 
suffering among mothers, many still-births, a high rate of infant 
mortality, and many premature births. Physicians often live 85 
miles from their patients and there are practically no hospital 
facilities. Nearly 500 mothers were studied. Less than one half 
of these were attended by physicians at the time of confinement. 
Many employed practical nurses and often a neighbor or some mem- 
ber of the family was the only attendant. Little prenatal care was 
given, but about one third of the women received some form of 
after-care and the mothers showed considerable intelligence in feed* 
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ing tlieir children. The lack of medical and hospital facilities is a 
serious evil, and the county nurse plan has oi^y recently been in- 
troduced. The facts disclosed by the survey indicate the urgent need 
of a program for better maternity and infant care in sparsely settled 
districts. The locality studied is considered typical of many sec- 
tions in the West. 

George B. Mangold. 

Redding, H. E. Opportunities for the employment of disabled men, 
(New York: Red Cross Institute. 1918. Pp. S3,) 

Savage, W. B. Rural housing. New edition, enlarged. (London: 
Unwin. 1919. 7s. 6d.) 

Slinoerland, W. H. Child welfare in Oregon, (Salem: Oregon 
Child Welfare Commission. 1919. Pp. 131.) 

The Oregon legislature made request for an inquiry into con- 
ditions and problems relating to dependent, delinquent, and defective 
children in the state and this study was the outcome. Each of the 
two county and five state child-caring institutions is briefly described 
with a statement of the service they are rendering. A similar report 
is made on the private institutions, fifteen in number. A short 
chapter deals with the adequacy of the two classes of institutions to 
meet the current need. Among the suggestions emphasized are the 
need of better equipment of the various plants, including additions 
to the staff of the trained workers, and the need of greater coopera- 
tion among the institutions. The desirability of an adequate system 
of state supervision is also set forth. The chapter on Child Placing in 
Families deals less with the existing policies in Oregon than with 
the theoretical aspects of child placing as a desirable form of child 
care. The author analyzes the agencies engaged in preventive work 
and indicates possible improvements in service. 

The study is unbiased but sympathetic and while it recognizes 
the excellent work which the various agencies have heretofore ac- 
complished it also indicates the next forward steps. The construc- 
tive criticisms should, therefore, be most helpful in formulating a 
more vigorous public opinion for the promotion of child welfare. 

George B. Mangold. 

Treadway, W. L. and Lundberg, E. O, Mental defect in a rural 
county. Dependent, defective, and delinquent classes series, no. 7. 
Bureau publication no. 48. (Washington; Children's Bureau. 
1919. Pp. 96.) 

Von Tungbln, G. H. A rural social survey of Orange township, 
Blackhawh county, Iowa, (Ames, la.; Agri. Experiment Station. 
1918. Pp. 54.) 

Wines, F. H. Punishment and reformation, A study of the penitent 
iiary system. New edition, revised and enlarged, (New York: 
Crowell. 1919. Pp. xi, 481. $2.50.) 

It is always a difficult task to rewrite and enlarge a book written 
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by another man. In this case again the author has not met with 
unqualified success, 't tn the first place, no improvement is made on 
the arrangement of the chapters as they appeared in Wines* book. 
Furthermore, new material that might have been profitably added 
is omitted from the earlier chapters. Again the harrowing account 
of the methods of intimidation and torture practiced in former days 
is faithfully produced. A considerable condensation of this chap- 
ter would greatly improve the book. In his discussion of the Elmira 
system Wines wrote of the condition of American prisons “twenty- 
five years ago** (meaning about 1870) and indicated changes that 
were being made. In the revision precisely the same language is 
used, and as a result the unguided reader becomes confused and is 
misled as to the facts. 

On the other hand the book contains much excellent new material. 
Obsolete and irrelevant matter formerly appearing in the chapter on 
criminal anthropology is omitted and the results of the investiga- 
tions by Dr. Goring added. The valuable discussions of the in- 
dividual delinquent, of penal treatment, and of self-government in 
prisons are worthy of generous praise. The reader is made familiar 
^with the work of Healey, Glueck and others, with the complicated 
factors involved in the constructive treatment of the criminal and 
with the operation of the methods that increase the responsibility 
and self-respect of the prison inmate. 

To prevent crime the author would make special effort to im- 
prove the character of young people. Homes, schools, and churches 
should be strengthened and more wholesome leisure provided. The 
prohibition of the liquor traffic will also prove an excellent remedy. 
The author regards the practice of race culture as a hopeful pre- 
ventive because of the close relation between criminality and mental 
defectiveness or abnormality. A progressive program of negative 
eugenics is necessary and should form part of the campaign against 
crime. 

The new chapters widen the scope of the book and make it more 
serviceable in the classroom than before. Furthermore, the style is 
pleasing, and important mechanical improvements have been made. 

George B. Mangold. 

Wood, H. E, and Smith, J. H. Prevacational and industrial arts, 
(Chicago; Atkinson, Mentzer & Co. 1919. Pp. 266. $1.) 

WoRSFOLD, W. B. The war and social reform. (London: Murray. 
1919. 6s.) 

American marriage laws in their social aspects. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1919. Pp. 132.) 

The preface notes that attention has been given to the defects 
of our divorce laws more than to defects in our marriage laws. In 
this report is given a compilation of the marriage laws of the several 
states and a summary of various proposals for their reform. Mar- 
riage laws are summarized by topics such as common law marriages. 
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marriageable age, the marriage license, ^solemnization, the marriage 
record, interstate relations. 

The Consumers* League of Cincinnati. Report for 1917 and 1918. 
(Cincinnati, O.: The League, 58 Pickering Bldg. 1919. Pp. 15.) 

A community survey made in Los Angeles city, (San Francisco: 
California Commission of Immigration and Housing. 1919. Pp. 
74.) 

Homes for workmen; a presentation of leading examples of industrial 
community development. (New Orleans, La.: Southern Pine Assoc. 
1919. $5.) 

Housing. Manual on the preparation of state aided housing schemes. 
(London: Local Government Board. 1919. 2s. 6d.) 

Industrial education in Wilmington, Delaware, Report of a survey 
made under the direction of the Commissioner of Education. 
(Washington: Bureau of Education. 1918. Pp. 102.) 

Is this living? (New York: Consumers* League, 105 East 22d St. 
1919. Pp. 15.) 

Resume of a study made in the fall of 1918 into wages and cost 
of living in Brooklyn and New York City, 

The North End. A survey and a comprehensive plan, (Boston: City 
Planning Board. 1919. Pp. 97.) 

A thoroughgoing study of housing conditions in a crowded section 
of Boston with proposed plan for reconstruction. 

Public education in the cities of the United States, Education Bureau 
bulletin 48. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. 5c.) 

Report of committee on housing, appointed by Mayor Peters, (Bos- 
ton: City Hall. 1919. Pp. 15.) 

Restaurant facilities far shipyard workers. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1918. Pp. 63.) 

Sixth annual report of the National Association of Corporation Schools. 
(New York; Lee Galloway, New York University. J918. Pp. 
400.) 

Sociology and education. Papers and proceedings, (Chicago: So- 
ciological Soc., Univ. Chicago. 1919. Pp. 224. $1.50.) 

Training trade and industrial teachers under the Smith-Hughes law, 
(Bloomington, Ind. : Univ. Indiana. 1918. Pp. 57.) 

Twenty-first annual report of the Consumers* League of Massachu- 
setts, (Boston; The League, 4 Joy St. 1919.) 

Vocations open to young men and women of the Northwest and herw 
to prepare for them, (Seattle: Univ. Wash. 1917. Pp. 39.) 

Women*s advisory committee report on domestic service. (London: 
Ministry of Reconstruction. 1919. 3d.) 

Women in banking in the city of Minneapolis, (Minneapolis: 
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Women's Occupational Bureau, 204? Transportation Bldg. 1919, 
25c.) 


Insurance and Pensions 

NEW BOOKS 

Brebdenbeek, a. F. Fire insurance a state monopoly in the Nether- 
lands, (Amsterdam: Intern. Pub. Co. 1918. Pp. 95.) 

Browne, Sir E., and Wood, Sir K. The law of national health in- 
surance, (London: Ins. Pub. Co. 1919. Pp. 415. 31s. 6d.) 

Landis, A, Fraternal societies defined; reviewing the Oklahoma sup- 
reme court decision in the Fraetorian' s case; the ruling of the Iowa 
commissioner against W-pay life contracts, illustrating the work- 
ings of the level premium and reserve accumulation, (Nashville, 
Tenn.: The author. 1919. Pp. 72. $5.) 

Oakley, H. A. Early records of fire underwriting in New York, 
(New York; Ins. Soc. of N. Y. 1919. Pp. 27.) 

Winter, W. D. Marine insurance, (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1919. Pp. 450. $3.50.) 

Claims to benefits. National health insurance. Decisions given by 
the umpire, Vol. Ill, nos. 1001 to 1500. Given up to July 25, 

, 1918, with an index to all decisions 1 to 1500, (London: Wyman. 
1919. 3s.) 

First annual report of the Ministry of Pensions, to March SI, 1918, 
(London; King. 9d.) 

The programme of repatriation, (Ottawa: Dept, of Public In- 
formation. 1919. Pp. 48.) 

Contains paragraphs on pensions, and land and loans to help 
soldiers become farmers. 

The return of 800; an explanation of the saving effected by the mutual 
plan of insurance, together with the features of safety and service, 
(Boston: American Liability Ins. Co. 1919. Pp. 39.) 

Special army course in life insurance and insurance salesmanship; 
outline of lessons for teachers^ use, (New York: Boy Press, 1919. 

Pp. 216.) . ^ 

Workmen's compensation act and decisions with reference to negligence 
and compensation cases annotated, California; Indiana; New Jer- 
sey; New York, (Chicago: Callaghan. 1918.) 

Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 

NEW BOOKS 

National relief fund. Report on administration up to September SO^ 
1918, (London: Wyman. 1919. 2d.) 

% 

Poverty in Baltimore and its causes. By Alliance of Charitable and 
Social Agencies. (Baltimore, Md. 1919. Pp. 58.) 
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This brief study analyzes the causes of poverty of 8,66S families 
under tlie care of charitable and social agencies in Baltimore. About 
60 per cent of the cases are taken from charity organization so- 
cieties, 24 per cent from medical agencies, 10 per cent from the 
Prisoner's Aid Association, and the remainder from various societies. 
The writers do not claim that such a selection of cases will give en- 
tirely valid statistics but present them with these limitations in 
mind. According to the analysis of the records, in 25 per cent of 
the cases there was mental or moral abnormality, and in 47 per cent 
there were physical causes. In 5 per cent labor conditions were at 
fault. In slightly more than one per cent there was insufficient in- 
come. Other causes were of comparatively minor importance. It 
appears that there was an average of one subnormal or abnormal 
individual i>er family, that large families were not numerous, and 
that overcrowding was not a serious evil. The report concludes 
that the statistics do not show that economic conditions were respon- 
sible for any considerable amount of poverty. One half of the re- 
port consists of statistical tables. Many of these are very valuable 
but some are incomplete and make additional computation necessary. 

George B. Mangold. 

Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

NEW BOOKS 

Andler, C. Le socialisme imperialiste dans VAllemagne contempo- 
raine, (Paris: Bossard. 1919. 4.60 fr.) 

Balinsky, P. The problem of land ownership; a proposal for its 
rational solution. (New York: Neumann Bros., printers. 1919. 
Pp. 96.) 

Beer, M. A history of British socialism. (London: G. Bell & Sons. 
1919. 12s. 6d.) 

Berenberg, D. P. Socialism. (New York: Rand School. 1918. Pp. 
48. 10c.) 

Brown, R. G. Industries and the state under socialism. (Minneapolis: 
The author, 1000 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 1919.) 

Bubnov, J. V. The cooperative movement in Russia. (Manchester: 
Cooperative Prtg. Soc. 1918. $1.25.) 

Cammen, L. Government ownership of public utilities in the United 
States. (New York: McDevitt- Wilson, 30 Church St. 1919. 
Pp. 142. $1.50.) 

Carter, H. The limits of state industrial control. (London: Unwin. 
1919. 16s.) 

Clark, E. and Solomon, C. The socialists in the New York hoard of 
aldermen. (New York: Rand School. 1919. 10c.) 

]^RAiNA, L. C. Revolutionary socialism. (New York: Communist 
Press. 1918. 75c.) 
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Lenin, N. A letter to American workingmen, (Brooklyn: Socialist 
Pub. Soc. 1918. Pp. 16. 5c.) 

Lloyd, W. B. The Socialist party and its purposes, (Chicago: Good- 
speed Press. 1918, Pp. 40. 10c.) 

Mills, H. E. Socialism; outline for reading and study. Second edi- 
tion. (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: The author. 1919. Pp. 89. 50c.) 

Nuorteva, S. An open letter to American liberals, (Brooklyn: 
Socialist Pub. Soc. 1919.) 

Russell, B, Proposed roads to freedom. Socialism, anarchism, syn^ 
dicalism, (New York: Holt. 1919. Pp. 218. $1.50.) 

This latest book by Bertrand Russell is one of many indications 
that we are to have a great deal of discussion of anarchist ideals. 
It has a certain slightness, even commonplace quality which no one 
associates with the author. It has also his perfection of clear state- 
ment, of intellectual detachment and straightforwardness. His pas- 
sion (or his religion) is for freedom. Capitalism, among other 
evils, he thinks deprives us of this. What can one or all of the 
three isms do to liberate us? 

He leaves no doubt about his estimate of state socialism. With 
its inevitable drift toward bureaucracy (and therefore loss of free- 
dom) he sees as scant hope as in capitalism. The only socialist 
variant that has his sympathy is close cousin to anarchist ideals. 
Syndicalism he submits to acute criticism which is but another way 
of saying that his sympathies are with the “New Guild.” While 
frankly recognizing the necessity of the state as representing the 
consumer^ the New Guild avoids the weakness of syndicalism as 
well as the dangers of the bureaucratic state. He pays great de- 
ference to the intellectual leader of this movement (G. 1). H. Cole). 
But Mr. Russell avoids a certain acidity and cocksuredness which 
makes his statement more persuasive than his master's. 

While criticising his extravagancies, he pays profound respect 
to the communist-architect, Kropotkin. A passage in the intro- 
duction summarizes the author’s conclusions. “Pure anarchism,” 
he says, “though it should be the ultimate ideal, to which society 
should continually approximate, is for the present impossible. On 
the other hand, both Marxian socialism and syndicalism, in spite of 
many drawbacks, seem to me calculated to give rise to a happier 
and better world than that in which we live. I do not, however, re- 
gard either of them as the best practicable system. Marxian so- 
cialism, I fear, would give far too much power to the state, while 
syndicalism, which aims at abolishing the state, would, 1 believe, 
find itself forced to reconstruct a central authority in order to 
put an end to the rivalries of different groups of producers. The 
best practicable system, to my mind, is that of guild socialism, which 
concedes what is valid both in the claims of the state socialists and 

^ in the syndicalist fear of the state, by adopting a system of federal- 
ism among trades for reasons similar to those which are recom- 
mending federalism among nations.” 


John Graham Brooks. 
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Smith-Gordon, L. Cooperation for farmers, (London: King. 1919. 
6s.) 

Smith-Gordon, L. and Staples, L. C. Rural reconstruction in Ire- 
land; a record of cooperative organisation, (New Haven: Yale 
Univ, 1919. Pp. 301. $3.) 

SoMBART, W. Sozialismus und soziale Bewegung, Seventh edition. 
(Jena: Fischer, 1919.) 

Sparoo, J. Bolshevism, (New York; Harper. 1919. Pp. 389. 
$1.50.) 

Trotsky, L. From Germany to Brest Litovsh, (Brooklyn: Socialist 
Pub. Soc. 1919. Pp. 100. 35c.) 

Williams, A. R. The Bolsheviks and the Soviets, (New York: R-and 
School. 1918. Pp. 48. 10c.) 

Williams, A. R. Russian soviets, (New York: The People*s Print. 
1919.) 

Bolshevism in Russia. A collection of reports, (London: King. 1919. 
9d.) 

Public ownership of public utilities. Discussion by Samuel 0, Dunn, 
John Martin, B^illiam B, Munro, Delos F, Wilcox, (Boston: Nat. 
Econ. League. 1919. Pp. 37.) 

Report of the proceedings of the First American Cooperative Conven- 
tion held at Springfield, Illinois, September 26-27, 1918, (New 
York: Cooperative League of America. 1919. Pp. 264. $1.) 

Contains material showing the present status of the cooperative 
movement in the United States. Includes papers on The world 
movement toward cooperation, by J. P, Warbasse; Manufacturing 
by consumers, by Carl E. Lunn; The possibilities of an American 
wholesale, by Walter Huggins; Wholesale and central buying, by 
D. T. Clark; Educational and social phases of cooperation among 
farmers; Harmonizing producers and consumers movements through 
wholesale cooperation on the Rochdale plan, by C. F. Luwrie; and 
Marketing for cooperative producers, by H. G. Tank. 

Trial of Scott Nearing and the American Socialist Society. (New 
York: Rand School of Social Science. 1919. Pp. 19. 50c.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 

The Division of the Product of Industry, An Analysis of National 
Income before the War, By Arthur L. Bowley. (Oxford, 
Eng. : Clarendon Press ; New York: Oxford University Press., 
1919. Pp. 60. gs. 6d. $1.15.) 

In this brief monograph Professor Bowley incidentally sets 
forth the salient facts concerning the national income bf the 
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United Kingdom just before the World War, but his chief purpose 
in so doing is apparently to answer the queries of socialists and 
others as to how much income might safely or unsafely be diverted 
from the existing share of the rich and added to the wages of the 
laboring class. He considers what might be done under the ex- 
istence of the present competitive regime and also what might be 
accomplished if a socialistic state were substituted for the present 
order. 

The work is a thoroughly well balanced and scientific treatise. 
It, like most English statistical studies, however, contains too 
many figures in the text and it could be made more attractive and 
intelligible to the general public if accompanied by a set of graphs 
illustrating the essential features. As it is, the less-careful readers 
are likely to fail to differentiate unimportant items from figures of 
major importance. The author has been wise in not confusing his 
reader with superfluous details concerning the sources of his in- 
formation and yet ho has given sufficient reference to show the 
basis of the estimates set forth. No one familiar with the careful 
work of Professor Bowley need question the fact that the figures 
presented arc as accurate as the materials at hand make possible. 

His most important conclusions concerning income in the 
United Kingdom are the following: 

Average annual earnings for all male wage-earners in 1911, $279. 
Average annual earnings for all female wage-earners in 1911, $158. 

These amounts are but slightly over half the average wages in 


the United States at the same date. 

Total wage bill for males in 1911 $3,075,000,000 

Total wage bill for females in 1911 735,000,000 

Total wage bill $3,810,000,000 

Total salary bill 1 ,270,000,000 

Total wages and salaries $5,080,000,000 

Total income of people of United Kingdom 

produced at home $9,240,000,000 

Per cent of total home produced income paid in 

wages and salaries 55 


This compares with about 47 per cent paid in wages and salaries 
at the same date in the United States, not a striking difference 
but one which perhaps is accounted for by the better supply of 
material resources per man which is available in the United States. 
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Income received from abroad $945,000,000 


Total income of United Kingdom $10,185,000,000 

Average income per family of 4% persons $1,011 

Per capita income % $225 


This compares with a per capita income in the United States 
at about the same date of some $332 according to the estimate of 
the present writer. Thus the average income in the United King- 
dom in 1911 was approximately two thirds as great as that of 
the average inhabitant of the United States. Since the price level 
was a trifle lower in the United Kingdom, the average income docs 
not differ from that of this country to quite as great an extent as 
these figures would indicate. Under these circumstances, how does 
it happen that the average money wage rates, as shown above, are 
so strikingly less than those paid in the United States at the same 
date even though all the wage-earners combined get a larger share 
of the total national dividend than do the employees in the United 
States ? This situation is largely accounted for by the fact that in 
the United Kingdom 38 per cent of the people work for wages or 
salaries as compared to but 31 per cent in this country. The dif- 
ference is probably due mainly to the greater fraction of our 
population who arc independent entrepreneurial farmers. 

After presenting the facts concerning the income of the British 
people, Professor Bowley attempts to ascertain the amount which 
might be taken from the rich and given to the poor. He points out 
that the expenses of running the government must be deducted be- 
fore dividing up the net proceeds of industry. He also shows that 
if the nation desires to progress it must continually increase its 
wealth by saving and that this saving is at present largely done 
by the wealthy classes. If the saving were undertaken by the gov- 
ernment, and if all incomes above about $800 per annum were con- 
fiscated by the government, it could so distribute the ajnount thus 
obtained among the wage-earners as to give all adult males a 
minimum of about $9 per week and could make the minimum wom- 
an’s wage about $5 per week. By an equal division of income, each 
family of persons might have left about $750 after govern- 
ment expenses and necessary saving had been arranged for. This, 
however, could be accomplished only if the heavy burdens of taxa- 
tion or the confiscation of all property and the limiting of salaries 
or earnings to a maximum of some $800 yearly did not reduce the 
incentive to work and hence materially lower production. While 
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the reader is left to draw his own conclusions, he can scarcely fail 
to perceive that Professor Bowley has grave doubts of the feasi- 
bility of maintaining present efficiency under such changed con- 
ditions. 

In all of his discussion, the author tacitly assumes a constant 
population. If, however, we also consider the probability that with 
such an artificial equalizing of income there would normally follow 
a sharp diminution in the death rate and a considerable increase 
in the birth rate of the least efficient classes, we can see the hope- 
lessness of expecting to maintain production per capita at present 
rates for any length of time under such a plan of social readjust- 
ment. 

This little book in short makes the fact clear that the most 
fundamental reason that the British people, on the whole, are 
far from affluence is due to failure to produce a sufficient quantity 
of goods per capita rather than to a failure to distribute the 
goods produced in the best possible way. Although the author does 
not make the point, he has nevertheless forged another link in 
the growing chain of evidence that poverty is a problem of eugenics 
and population rather than of distribution of the products of na- 
tional effort. 

This monograph will prove of interest to all students of income 
conditions in the United Kingdom and ought to be carefully 
digested by every person who believes it possible to bring about a 
Golden Era by means of some new distribution of the products 
of industry. 

WiLLFORD I. King. 

Spartanburg^ S. Carolina, 


NEW BOOKS 

Carter, A, School statistics and publicity, (Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett. 1919. Pp. xix, 332.) 

Andrews, B. F. Statistics of agricultural and mechanical colleges. 
Bureau of Education, bull, 41. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. 
Pp. 43.) 

Beard, M. K. The relation between dependency and retardation, A 
study of 1,S51 public school children known to the Minneapolis As- 
sociated Charities. (Minneapolis: Univ. Minn. 1919. Pp. 17. 
25c.) 

Maroi, L. Come si calcola e a quanto ammonta la ricchesza d*ltal%a 
e delli altre principali nazioni, (Rome: Athenaeum. 1919.) 
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Pearl^ R, and Pearl Matchett, E. Reference handbook of food 
statistics in relation to the war- (Washington; Supt. Docs. 1918. 
Pp. 124f.) 

Secerov, S. Economic phenomena before and after war. A statistical 
theory of modern wars. (London: Routledge; New York: Dutton. 
1919.’ Pp. viii, 232.) 

To be reviewed. 

Whipple^ G. C. Vital statistics; an introduction to the science of 
demography. (New York: Wiley. 1919. Pp. xii, 517. $4.) 

To be reviewed. 

Wood, T. D. Health charts proposed by the joint committee on health 
problems in education of the national council of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the council of health and public instruction of 
the American Medical Association. (New York: T. D. Wood, 525 
West 120th St. 1917. $5.) 

Boston statistics, 1918; with memorable sites and buildings, etc. 
(Boston: Statistics Dept., City Hall. 1919. Pp. 64.) 

Estimates of population of the United States, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 
19H, 1916, 1916, and 1917, including results of the state enumera- 
tions made in 1916. Washington: Bureau of the Census. 1918. 

Official yearbook of New South Wales, 1917. (Sydney: Bureau of 
Statistics. 1918. Pp. 843. 2s. 6d.) 

Population and distribution. Compiled from the United States Bu- 
reau of Census figures. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
(New York: J. W. Thompson Co. 1918. Pp. xii, 218.) 

The first edition was issued in 1912. Author argues that large- 
scale production, which has become standardized by 1900, had out- 
run consumption. Need was felt for large-scale selling. The 
agency for effecting this is found in advertising. This must be 
based upon a knowledge of markets. The author therefore provides 
useful tables of statistics showing by states and cities population, 
number of families, nativity and color, farms operated, etc. 
Population estimates are given for 1916. There are several tables 
showing the number of retail and wholesale dealers in the United 
States classified by trades and by states. 

Statistics as to the operation and administration of the laws relating 
to the sale of intoxicating liquor in England and Wales for 1917. 
(London: King. 1918. Is. 3d.) 
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Industries and Commerce 

Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties. The United States Tariff 
Commission has published a substantial monograph entitled Reciprocity 
and Commercial Treaties (Washington, 1919, pp. 535). There are 
three main sections of the report. Part I is by far the most extensive, 
covering some 330 pages, and contains, primarily, a study of the re- 
ciprocity and tariff agreements of the United States, including the 
reciprocity treaty of 1854 with Canada, the reciprocity treaty of 1875 
with Hawaii, the reciprocity negotiations covering the period from 
1882 to 1890, the treaties and agreements under the tariff acts of 1890 
and 1897, the bargaining features of the tariff acts of 1909 and 1913, 
the preferential treatment of certain American products by Brazil be- 
ginning in 1904, the Cuban reciprocity treaty of 1902, and the attempt 
to arrange a reciprocity treaty with Canada in 1910-1911. The method 
of treatment is both comprehensive and detailed, and embraces a care- 
fully worked out statistical examination of the effects of the various 
treaties and agreements upon the commerce of the United States. 

Part II, comprising upwards of 60 pages, is devoted to a study of 
the most-favored-nation clause in commercial treaties in both the un- 
conditional and conditional forms. On tlie whole, this is an excellent 
treatment of this feature of commercial treaties which, in the past, has 
been accompanied with misunderstandings and difficulties of inter- 
pretation^ 

Part III, embracing about 50 pages, is concerned with an examina- 
tion of the commercial policies and tariff systems of various European 
states, particularly those of Germany, France, and Russia, and with a 
classification, analysis, and description of modern tariff systems in 
general. 

As has been the case with practically all of the publications of the 
United States Tariff Commission, the .work in this monograph has been 
well done. Students and teachers of economics and government, as well 
as legislators, and men of affairs will find much in this complete and 
handy volume to inform them and clarify their minds upon questions 
related to tariffs and commercial policy. With respect to many of the 
topics considered, the data hitherto have been scanty and widely scat- 
tered. The volume is well indexed, and each of the three main parts 
is preceded by a full table of contents. An excellent summary of the 
report also is included. 
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Among the conclusions arrived at and the recommendations sab- 
mitted are the following: The United States has not in the past fol- 
lowed a consistent and continuous policy with reference to reciprocity 
experiences and commercial arrangements; a policy of special agree- 
ments leads to troublesome complications; a great gain would accrue^, 
now that the United States has embarked upon a policy of wide par- 
ticipation in world politics^ if a clear and simple policy could be 
adopted and put into operation; the guiding principle of such a policy 
should be equality of treatment; such a general principle occasionally 
might need to be qualified; measures for securing just treatment from 
other countries may take the form of concessional arrangements or of 
additional duties. With reference to the latter, the report states that: 

The method of additional duties is that which can be put into eflFect by the 
United States at once, without disturbance of its general tariff policy, and with- 
out committing the country definitely as regards the permanent commercial ar- 
rangements which may be evolved as part of the coming international set- 
tlement. The necessary flexibility can be secured by leaving the actual im- 
position of additional duties to the discretion of the President, who shall act 
always in conformity with a stated general principle and subject to general 
limitations defined by statute. Indeed, either system, the concessional or the 
additional, can be safely applied only when there is a provision for elasticity 
in its application and administration. It would seem indispensable that a 
considerable degree of freedom be left to the executive department. . . . The 
early enactment of legislation authorizing the imposition of additional duties 
at the discretion of the President is accordingly recommended by the Tariff 
Commission. 

With reference to the future policy of the United States concerning 
the most-favored-nation clause, no recommendation is offered. 

Avard L. Bishop. 

Yale University. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce has issued: 

Miscellaneous Series: 

No. 77, A Compilation of Statistics of Austro-Hungarian Trade, 1909- 
191S, by J. J. Krai (Washington, 1919, pp. 64). 

No. 78, Trade of the United States with the World, 1917-1918 : Part 
I, Imports (pp. 112); Part 2, Exports (pp. 346). 

No. 79, International Trade in Cement, 1908-1913, and Latest Avail- 
able Year, by Edward Whitney (pp. 76). 

No, 82, Chemicals and Allied Products used in the United States, im^ 
ports by quantities, values, and countries of origin during 
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the fiscal year 1913-1914 and statistics of domestic produc- 
tion^ by Dr. S, R. Pickrell (pp. 194), 

Special Agents Series: 

No. 178, Advertising Methods in Cuba, by J. W. Sanger (pp. 47). 

The report on Uniform Classification of International Foreign Trade 
Statistics, by the Statistical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, has been reprinted from Commerce Reports of 
January 6, 1919 (pp. 11). 

The bearings held February 3-5, 1919, before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives on Wheat Price Guaran- 
teed by Congress have been printed (Washington, pp. 226). A sup- 
plementary statement on Statistics on Movement and Storage of Grain 
Crops made during these hearings is also printed (pp, 31). 

The Bureau of the Census has issued special bulletins on Statistics 
of Leather as of May 31, 1918 (Washington, pp. 11) and Census of 
Shipbuilding, 1916 and 19H (pp. 35). 

The Division of Bibliography of the Library of Congress has pre- 
pared a typewritten List of Recent References on Ports and Harbors 
(Washington, Sept., 1918) which contains 180 entries. 

From the Bureau of Mines has been received the Report of the Joint 
Committee appointed from the Bureau of Mines and United States 
Geological Survey by the Secretary of the Interior to study the gold 
situation (Washington, 1919, pp. 84). This discusses gold produc- 
tion ; gold standard and need of gold ; production, exports, imports, and 
consumption; sources of gold in the United States; cost of producing 
gold; labor situation; and relief asked for the gold mining industry. 

There is also received from the Bureau of Mines Method of Ad- 
ministering Leases of Iron Ore Belonging to the State of Minnesota, 
by J. R. Finlay (1919, pp. 40). 

Two addresses by Henry S. Graves, of the National Forestry Ser- 
vice of the federal Department of Agriculture have been reprinted: 
Private Forestry, an address before the New England Forestry Con- 
ference, Boston, February 14, 1919; and A National Lumber and For- 
est Policy, an address before the Lumber Congress of Chicago, April 
16, 1919 (Washington, March and April, 1919). 

The Third Annual Report of the State Market Director of California 
and the Second Annual Report of the State Fish Exchange (Sacramento, 
1918, pp. 174) furnishes supplementary information concerning this 
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activity, which was described by Professor Plehn in the March, 1918, 
number of this Review (vol, VIII, p. 1). 

The SMh Annual Report of the Conservation Commission of the 
State of New York, 1916, contains a discussion of water power policy 
of the state (Albany, pp. 464). 

The Bureau of Business Research of Harvard University, in bulletin 
number 12, has made a study of the Operating Expenses in Retail 
Hardware Stores (Cambridge, 1919, pp. 11, 50c.). The study is 
based on the experience of 218 stores in 39 states and Canada. It 
covers the war years of 1917 and 1918. The average figure for total 
expense was 20.6 per cent of sales. The average rate of stock-turn 
was 1.8 times a year. 

The monthly bulletins on Business Conditions circulated by the 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company, Continental Insurance Company, and 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company (New York) contain a con- 
siderable amount of summarized material in regard to different branches 
of industrial and commercial activity. 

Corporations 

Additional parts, 11-12, on Extension of Tenure of Government Con- 
trol of Railroads, representing hearings held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, February 18-21, 1919 (pp. 1201-1741), 
have appeared. 

The statement of Albert M. Todd, president of tlie Public Ownership 
League of America, which was made in these hearings, has been pub- 
lished as a separate (pp. 44). 

Document No. 4844 of the Interstate Commerce Commission deals 
with bills of lading (pp. 671-740). 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has recently issued 
the Report of the Committee on Railroads made at the seventh annual 
meeting held at St. Louis in April of this year (pp, 16). An appendix 
prepared by this committee presents a synoptical arrangement of 
plans for railroad legislation (pp. 18) and will supplement the analysis 
made by Dr. Parmelec in the June number of this Review (p. 392). 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad has prepared a statement 
of points submitted to the Nebraska State Board of Equalization and 
Assessment and the Wisconsin Tax Commission in regard to the assess- 
ment of Nebraska and Wisconsin railroads respectively. 
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The address of Mr» Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System, on What Railroad Rehabilitation Plan Should the Country 
Adopt? delivered at the seventh annual convention of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, has been printed as a separate 
(pp. 30). 

Other documents relating to corporations have been received as 
follows : 

Report of the Public Service Commission for the First District of 
the State of New York for the year ending December 31, 1917 (Al- 
bany, 1918, pp. 526). 

Thirty ’•fourth Annual Report of the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission of the State of Minnesota, for the year ending November 30, 
1918 (Minneapolis, 1919, pp. 503). 

Twenty -seventh Annual Report of the Railroad Commission of 
Texas, for the year 1918 (Austin, 1918, pp. 514). 

Labor 

The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued the following bull- 
etins : 

No. 248, Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions (Mar., 1919, pp. 306). This meeting was held in 
Boston in August, 1917. 

No. 249, Industrial Health and Efficiency : Final Report of the Brit- 
ish Health of Munition Workers^ Committee (Feb., 1919, 
pp. 374). This is the full and final report and completes 
the group of reprints which the bureau has been publishing 
of reports made by committees appointed by the British 
Minister of Munitions to investigate conditions affecting 
, health and welfare of workers. 

No. 250, Welfare Work and Employees in Industrial Establishments 
in the United States (Feb., 1919, pp. 139). This contains 
chapters on health measures for employees, drinking water 
systems, washing-up and locker facilities, lunch-rooms and 
restaurants, indoor and outdoor recreation, education, dis- 
ability funds, pensions and group insurance, encouragement 
of thrift, administration of welfare work, and social better- 
ment among employees families. 

The United States Training Service of the Department of Labor 
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has prepared a little pamphlet on Industrial Training in Representative 
Industries (Washington, Training Bull. No. IS, 1919, pp. 15). The 
subtitle explains that this is a survey of practical value to the man 
who wants to know how training departments operate. 

The Working Conditions Service of the Department of Labor, in a 
brief statement on the Treatment of Industrial Problems by Con-- 
structive Methods (Washington, 1919, pp. 15), describes the functions 
of this bureau. 

The Women in Industry Service of the Department of Labor has 
made a survey on Labor Laws for Women in Industry in Indiana 
(Washington, 1919, pp. 29). This was undertaken in response to a 
request of Governor Goodrich of Indiana. A study was made of the 
hours of work, overtime, output in relation to hours, and some com- 
parison with laws of other states. 

The Library of the United States Department of Labor at Washing- 
ton has prepared a typewritten list of periodicals and newspapers in 
its* library on labor and industry, arranged by countries (pp. 23). 

Organisation and By-Laws for Collective Bargaining Committees 
has been compiled by the National War Labor Board (Washington). 

The Employment Management Branch of the United States Shipping 
Board has prepared a pamphlet on Opportunities in Shipbuilding for 
the Physically Handicapped (Philadelphia, 1919, pp. 30), 

The Statistical Clearing House of the Central Bureau of Planning 
and Statistics at Washington has prepared a Revised Index for List of 
Labor Statistics (Washington, 116 New Interior Bldg.). This should 
be of service to students of labor questions who wish to locate statistical 
data. 

The Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, has issued an an- 
nual statement of Metal Mine Accidents in the United States duriiig 
1917 with labor and accident tables and statistics, 1911-1917, com- 
piled by Albert H. Fay (Washington, 1919, pp. 80). 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Commission of 
Massachusetts, 1918 (Boston, 1919, pp. 61) contains the Supreme 
Court decision upholding the constitutionality of the minimum wage 
law and gives a summary of the five years' experience with this law in 
Massachusetts. 

This commission has also made a special report on The Wages of 
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Women Employed in Canning and Preserving Establishments in Massa-- 
chusetts (Boston^ 1919, pp, 51). 

The Third Biennial Report of the Industrial Welfare Commission 
of the State of Washington, 1917--1918 (Olympia, 1918, pp. 61) deals 
with minimum wage legislation and the employment of women and 
children. 

A study has also been made of Hours and Health of Women 
Workers by the Illinois Industrial Survey, published as a state docu- 
ment under date of November SO, 1918 (pp. 120). This is a longer 
study and contains a considerable amount of statistical data showing 
the recent trend to a shorter work day in different industries. 

The Proceedings of the Third Industrial Safety Congress of New 
York State, held at Syracuse in December, 1918, has been published 
by the Bureau of Statistics and Information of the State Industrial 
Commission. 

The St. Paul Public Library has made a brief list of books on Em* 
ployment relating more particularly to selection and training of em- 
ployees, tardiness, absenteeism, turnover, welfare and efficiency meth- 
ods, training employees, and the employment department. 

Among other reports dealing with labor are the following: 

Siseteenih Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1917-1918 (Denver, 1918, pp, 146). 

Labor Laws, Revision of 1918 (Hartford, Connecticut Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, pp. 91). 

Thirty-third Annual Report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Arbitration, 1918 (Boston, 1919, pp. 98). 

Third Biennial Report of the Department of Labor and Industry of 
Montana, 1917-1918 (Helena, pp. 205). 

Biennial Report of the Nevada Industrial Commission, reviewing the 
i^dministration of the Nevada industrial insurance act for July, 1916, 
to July, 1918 (Carson City, 1919, pp. 40). 

Report of the Bureau of Labor for New Hampshire for the biennial 
period ending August 31, 1918 (Concord, 1918, pp. 105). 

Statistics of Mines and Quarries in Ohio, 1917 and Union Scale of 
Wages and Hours of Labor in Ohio on May 15, 1918 (Columbus, In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio, Bulls. 2, 3 of vol. V, pp. 98, 46). 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report of Factory Inspection, Rhode Island 
(Providence, 1919, pp. 78), 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

The Bank of North Dakota. Among the principal laws enacted 
by the North Dakota Legislative Assembly of 1919 is an act declaring 
the purpose of the state of North Dakota to engage in the banking 
business and to establish a system of banking under the name of the 
Bank of North Dakota, operated by the state. The capital of the 
bank is to be the fund obtained by the sale of bonds in the sum of two 
million dollars. Among other provisions the act requires that all 
state, county, township, municipal and school district funds, and funds 
of all penal, educational, and industrial institutions, and all other pub- 
lic funds be deposited in the bank within three months from the ap- 
proval of the act, and makes a violation of this provision a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine and imprisonment ; it exempts from liability 
for loss any official depositing public funds in said bank, and the 
sureties on his bond; it authorizes the bank to receive deposits from 
any source, and authorizes funds to be deposited to the credit of the 
bank in any other bank provided by the commission; it guarantees all 
deposits in the bank, and exempts them from taxation. The bank, as a 
matter of fact, is given a blanket permission to do almost anything in 
the clause which authorizes it to transfer funds to other departments, 
institutions, utilities, enterprises, and all industries of the state; to 
make loans to political subdivisions thereof, or to state or national 
banks, and to make mortgage loans on real estate in amounts not to ex- 
ceed one half its value, or on warehouse receipts not to exceed 90 per 
cent of the commodities evidenced thereby ; but prohibits it from loan- 
ing on real estate more than SO per cent of its capital, nor, in addition 
thereto, more than 20 per cent of its deposits. 

The bank is to be under the supervision of the Industrial Commis- 
sion created by the same legislature as the bank. This Industrial Com- 
mission is composed of the governor, the attorney general, and the 
commissioner of agriculture and labor; two of these constitute a 
quorum, but the governor's approval of all orders, rulings, by-laws, or 
contracts is required before they become effective. Among other things 
the Industrial Commission is given power to fix rates of interest al- 
lowed and received, and to fix charges for services rendered by the 
bank; to purchase, lease, or condemn all requisite property, and to 
construct and repair buildings, but is prohibited from investing more 
than 10 per cent of the capital of the bank in buildings, or fixtures for 
office purposes; to employ a manager and subordinate officers, and 
such contractors, architects and other agents as in its judgment the 
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interests of the state may require^ and to define their duties^ designate 
their titles and fix their books and compensations; to discharge such 
employees whenever in its judgment the public interests require it; to 
prescribe the form of application for mortgage loans and provide for 
appraisal of real estate; to extend all payments under any real estate 
mortgage for one year in case of crop failure ; to assign such mortgage 
to the state treasurer as security for bond issues. 

The act also authorizes civil actions against the state on account of 
causes of action arising out of transactions connected with the operation 
of the bank^ and requires the state examiner to inspect the bank at 
least twice a year, and report the results thereof to the commission 
and to the ensuing legislative assembly. 

The two features to be especially noted are the wide scope of busi- 
ness the bank is authorized to conduct and the political character of 
the Industrial Commission which directs the bank. A referendum vote 
of the state on June 26 endorsed the acts creating the bank and the 
Industrial Commission. 

George M. Janes. 

University of North Dakota* 

Prices and Incomes in Germany during the War. Dr. Victor 
Clark has kindly submitted the following translation of an article by 
Rudolph Rettig, of Dresden, which appeared in the Roter Tag, May 
21, 1919, on prices and incomes during the recent war. 

“The outcome of the world war forces us to consider the tremendous 
economic blunders committed at that time. There is little doubt but 
that economic mismanagement, especially during the last two years, 
contributed directly to the political overthrow and did untold harm to 
tile national cause. It is for this reason of supreme importance that 
we should study closely the relation of prices and incomes, or, in other 
words, the economic readjustments between the different classes of 
the population. For this reason a number of investigations along the 
lines indicated below should be undertaken at once. They do not con- 
firm the common impression that high wages are the reason of our 
present economic distress. At least that is the inference for the period 
prior to the revolution. We learn that prices have risen far above the 
measure justified by the increase in the cost of production and con- 
sequently profits were made that led to a very unjust distribution of 
the burdens of the war among the different classes of the people. 

“The relative percentages of the following items of costs and profits 
of a specific industrial establishment illustrate what I mean: 
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Items 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Wages 

38.49 

33.85 

34. 

29.57 

28.95 

16.87 

Waste in operation.... 
Losses in business 

! 18.13 

19.78 

21.88 

25.23 

22.26 

26.30 

transactions 

r.33 

7.53 

9.10 

7.64 

6.74 

4.97 

Porto (postage) 

Constructicm and re- 

.41 

.42 

.58 

.41 

.86 

.22 

pairs 

5.64 

3.12 

1.99 

.83 

1.48 

2.4T 

Taxes and contributions 

2.18 

2.45 

2.85 

2.76 

2.79 

2.76 

Interest 

.82 

1.48 

1.73 

2.83 

.92 


Depreciation 

22.82 

18.21 

13.52 


17.70 

14.77 

Total 

85.22 

86.84 

85.05 , 

84.28 

76.20 

68.36 

Net profits 

14.78 

18.16 

14.95 

15.72 j 

2a80 

31.54 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 j 

100.00 

100.00 

Dividends 

6. 

6. 

5. 

6. 

12. 

25, 


“Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely. Almost without 
exception it will be shown that wages in proportion to every 100 marks 
in value of products actually declined between 1914 and 1917^ while 
profits rose remarkably. We must add to this that wholesalers and 
retailers not only collected the same percentages of profits during the 
war that they were accustomed to make during peace^ but almost 
invariably increased that percentage. The result was that the income 
of the entrepreneur class not only increased^ but did so relatively to the 
higher prices, to the detriment of the other classes of society, including 
wage-earners. It is a fundamental error to ascribe high prices to the 
high wages of employees during the war. As the example quoted 
shows, the economic status of the working people who were employed 
during the war, and who received nominally high incomes, deteriorated 
rapidly. Consequently, it is very easy to see that the pressure of 
these economic conditions would rest with extreme heaviness on fam- 
ilies of men engaged in the war and upon civil servants." 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has prepared a pam- 
phlet on Trade Acceptance^ summarizing the supporting and opposing 
arguments( Washington, 1918, pp, 24). 

Dealing also with trade acceptances are pamphlets on Would the 
Adoption of the Trade Acceptance be to your Advantage? (pp, 16), an 
address by S. L, Stix, chairman of the Trade Acceptance Committee, 
before the National Wholesale Grocers* Association of the United 
States; and The Importance of the Cash Discomt in the American 
Credit System (pp. 14), an address delivered before the New York 
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Wholesale Grocers* Association^ January 15^ 1919^ by Wallace D. Sim- 
mons. These are circulated by George H. Paine, Philadelphia. 

The Trade Acceptance and Cash Discount, containing letters and 
excerpts, has been compiled by Robert R. Ellis, of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association (Memphis, Tenn., pp. 38). 

The National Bank of Commerce in New York has a revised edition 
of Commercial Banking Practice under the Federal Reserve act (New 
York, 1918, pp. 127). 

. The Preliminary Report of the Commission to Codify and Revise 
the Law Relating to Banks, Private Bankers, and Trust Companies 
Doing Business in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was submitted 
February 26, 1919 (Harrisburg, pp. 54*). 

Other recent reports dealing with state banking are as follows: 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of Alabama, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1918 (Montgomery, pp. 134). 

Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of Cali- 
fornia, 1918 (Sacramento, pp. 564). 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of Colorado, 1918 
(Denver, pp. 240). 

State of Michigan Laws relating to Banking (Lansing, 1917, pp. 
140). 

Ninth Annual Report of the Department of Banking of Minnesota, 
for the year ending July 31, 1918 (Minneapolis, pp. 291). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, 1917 
(Trenton, pp. 41), 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of New York, 1918 
(Albany, 1919, pp. 435). 

Eleventh Annual Report of the State Banking Department of Oregon, 
1918 (Salem, 1919, pp, 90). 

Twelfth Annual Report of the State Bank Examiner of the State 
of Washington, 1918 (Olympia, 1919, pp, 45). 

Public Finance 

The Phimppine Budget System, One of the first governmental 
reforms carried out by the Philippine legislature after the establish- 
ment of an autonomous government under the Jones law was a budget 
system. The movement originated in the Philippines, as neither the 
first Organic act of the Philippines, the Act of 1902, nor the Joned 
law, suggested the establishment of the system. And the system that 
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was established under the Organic act a£ 1902 was^ from t|ie stand- 
point of a responsible democratic government, even worse than any 
American system on the continent, for it completely took away from 
the representatives of the people their rightful share in the appropria- 
tion and disbursement of public funds. 

The Organic law of 1902 provided that all appropriations must be 
made by law (sec. 5, par. 15). This apparently gave the Philippine 
Assembly, established In 1917, co-equal power with the Philippine Com- 
mission in money matters. But such was in reality not the case. The 
other provision, that in case of a deadlock on an appropriation bill 
the entire sum appropriated the year before should be considered as 
appropriated for the ensuing year (sec. 7, par. 3), gave the Governor- 
General almost dictatorial power in fiscal matters. He could create, 
and did create, offices in defiance of the opposition of the representa- 
tives of the people, and could dispose in whatever way he wished of 
all the money of the government so long as the entire sum did not 
exceed the sum previously appropriated. Thus while all other popular 
legislative* bodies had the distinction of commanding and controlling 
all money bills, serving thereby as a great check upon the executive, 
our Philippine Assembly was deprived of tliis function and was, as a 
result, a considerably weaker body than most legislative assemblies. 

Under the circumstances the budget system could not in any way 
have been established. There was no executive responsible, or one 
who could be made responsible, to the Filipino branch of the legis- 
lature, and to whom the preparation of the budget could be entrusted. 
Nay, it was even more advantageous for the Filipino people to demand 
the principle of the congressional system, the initiation of all money 
bills in the lower house. This demand, after a long struggle wiUi the 
commission, was gained, although with no great advantage, for, there 
being constant deadlocks between the two houses on appropriation bills, 
the fiscal power remained practically in the hands of the Governor- 
General. 

The procedure followed in the submission and preparation of esti- 
mates was similar to the American federal practice. Thirty days be- 
fore the opening of each regular session, each bureau chief — not the 
department head — sends to the Executive Secretary, a statement of the 
x'eceipts and expenditures of his bureau or office during the year and 
an estimate of the receipts and necessary expenditures thereof for the 
ensuing fiscal year. Like the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, the Executive Secretary simply compiles these estimates and 
sends them to the legislature. He has no power of revision or coor- 
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dination. There was no executive responsible for the fiscal plan of 
the government Jt was the question of who had the greatest "‘pull/’ 

Other bills appropriating money were introduced in a hit**or--miss 
fashion^ following no systematized and unified scheme of national im- 
provement. Measures were considered on their individual merits^ and 
not a well-defined fiscal plan with a view to the needs of the entire 
country. Nor were they based on any certain amount of revenue that 
might be gathered. Thousands of bills of this character were in- 
troduced at every session. Had they all passed^ the resources of the 
country for years to come would have been exhausted. We never knew 
whether disbursements were exceeding receipts ; never knew, even more 
or less definitely, whether the government was running into bankruptcy 
or accumulating a surplus. This was shown to be the fact when on the 
assumption of office by Governor Harrison it was widely asserted 
that the Philippine government had been running headlong towards 
financial ruin. “For three years prior to IPIS,” said Governor 
Harrison in his first message, “the government had expended from 
two to two and a half millions pesos yearly in excess of its 
ordinary income, and in 1913 had expended more than 7,000,000 
pesos in excess of such income.” Seven million pesos in excess of our 
income! The fact had never been openly communicated to the people 
or their representatives. 

That there was an unpardonable lack of systematization in the 
financial system previous to the passage of the Jones law can be easily 
seen in the number and nature of appropriation bills annually passed 
by the Philippine Commission and the Philippine legislature. From 
April 3, 1915, to March 16, 1916, for instance, thirty-seven acts carry- 
ing a total appropriation of over 38,000,000 pesos were passed. The 
list follows on page 635. 

The table of laws shows a lack of systematized groupings of objects 
for the easy comprehension of the public or the legislature. At the 
end of a session a member could not know what had been the main 
fiscal policy of the legislature. Appropriations for social improve- 
ment or economic development are in several and independent bills. 
Act S523, for instance, appropriates 20,000 pesos for extermination 
of locusts and rinderpest in Mountain Province, Neuva Vizcaya, Min- 
danao and Sulu; act 2526 sets aside 35,000 pesos for agriculture, in- 
dustry, health and irrigation in Mountain Province; act 2548 provides 
50,000 pesos for immunization ; act 2598 gives 10,000 pesos for 
Junta de Productos del Coco; act 2613 appropriates 15,000 pesos for 
the foment of tobacco; act 2651 adds 25,000 pesos for immunization 
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ACTS CAEEYIKO APPaOPRIATlOKS PASSED BY THE PHH.IPPIKE LEOI^LATTJBE OE THE 
PKILIPPIKE COMMISSION ALONE FROM APRIL 3, TO F£BBUAl|r 24t, 1916 



Number 
of act 


Object 

1 

2519 

(pesos) 

12,000 

Lepanto trail 

2 

2521 

2,500 

Publicity for forest study in Agusan Valley 

3 

2528 

20,000 

Locusts and rinderpest in Mountain Prov- 

4 

2524 

15,000 

ince, Nueva Vizcaya, Mindanao and Sulu 
Roads and bridges in Nueva Vizcaya 

5 

2525 

10,000 

Cholera in Mindanao and Sulu 

6 

2526 

35,000 

Agriculture, industry, health and irrigation 

7 

1 2529 

10,000 

in Mountain Province 

For Baguio Fair 

Education in non-Christian parts 

8 

2531 

1,000,000 
Not fixed 

9 

2534 

For destructions made by baguios 

10 

2535 

15,000 

For repairs in Benguet Road 

11 

2540 

25,468,913 

General appropriation bill 

12 

2542 

52,000 

Repair Naguilian Baguio Road for 1916 

18 

2543 

1,458,491 

Appropriation for Mindanao and Sulu 

14 

2546 

16,000 

For Hotel Pines, Baguio 

15 

2547 

269,811 

Current expenses for Mountain Province and 




Nueva Vizcaya 

16 

2548 

50,000 

For immunization 

IT 

2550 

Not fixed 

For obligations of friar lands 

18 

2575 

2,000 

For creation of fiscalship in Palawan and 

19 

2583 

2,621,000 

other purposes 

Permanent improvements 

20 

2596 

100,000 

Aid to young industries 

21 

2598 

10,000 

2,500,000 

For Junta de Productos del Coco 

22 

2607 

Deposits in Commercial Bank for Agricul- 
tural Loans 

Judiciary deficiency bill during 1916 

23 

2610 

49,145 

118,888 

24 

2611 

Deficiency bill for other governmental office 

25 

2612 

2,300,000 

for 1916 (Total deficiency 168,027,59 pesos) 
Part payment for National Bank 

26 

2618 

15,000 

Foment of tobacco 

27 

2623 

10,000 

Conservatory of Music 

28 

2624 

Not determined 

To pay interest on bonds 

29 

2625 

Not determined 

For amortization of bonds 

80 

2632 

7,500 

For schools in Mountain Province: 

81 

2633 

1,000,000 

To combat infant mortality 

82 

2687 

10,000 

Exhibition at Formosa 

8^ 

2688 

71,000 

“Reimbolso’^ of land taxes in baguio-ridden 

34 

2649 

10,000 

province 

For forest reserve purposes 

85 

2651 

25,000 

For immunization 

36 

2652 

Not fixed 

Loans for irrigation purposes 

37 

2659 

2,250 

For police quarters, Mountain Province 

- 


88,341,993 



funds provided in act 2548; act 2652 provides for loans for irrigation 
purposes. All these acts refer to the development of agriculture^ and 
should be grouped together in one bill under that heading. They were 
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undoubtedly drafted by different persons who might not have the same 
ideas as to the way the agricultural development should be carried on. 
It is likely that some of these bills are at cross purposes with other bills 
on the same subject. 

Such was^ in brief^ the system of government finance in vogue prior 
to the Jones law. There was no attempt on the part of the Filipinos 
to adopt a budget system, for there was no responsible executive to 
frame it. All executive posts were filled by appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Governor-General without the con- 
sent of any representative Filipino body. 

There was no centralized responsibility in the preparation and 
submission of estimates. Every little bureau was a department by 
itself, prepared its own estimate, and sent it to the legislature through 
the Executive Secretary. There was no coordination, each bureau tried 
to get as much as it could. There was no financial secretary to clip 
the wings of over-ambitious bureaus obsessed with self-importance. 
The result was an extravagant, top-heavy bureaucracy, an unneces- 
sary duplication of work and activity. 

But the coming of the Jones law did not immediately solve the 
problem. As stated elsewhere, the law did not provide for a budget 
system, and there were some who doubted whether it could be made 
possible under its provision. Section 21 of the law states that: “The 
Governor-General shall submit to the Philippine legislature within 
ten days of the opening of each regular session a budget of receipts 
and expenditures, which shall be the basis of the annual appropriation 
bill.“ 

This provision and the fact that the Governor-General still retained, 
according to law, supreme executive power, created in the minds of 
some the doubt as to whether the executive could be entrusted with the 
framing of the budget. The establishment, however, of a popular 
cabinet largely responsible to the legislature overcame the objection. 

But there was another difficulty. Under section 21 of the Jones law 
referred to above, it is the Governor-General who is to submit a 
“budget of receipts and expenditures." Should he therefore draft the 
budget or should the cabinet draft it.^ In the latter case, the legis- 
lature might not be willing to give up its prerogative of preparing 
financial measures. Again Governor-General Harrison came to the 
rescue, and following the generous spirit of the Jones law delegated 
to the cabinet the formulation of the budget. The old practice of hav- 
ing bureau chiefs prepare and submit their estimates was changed. 
Their estimates must now go to the department head for revision. 
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The Governor-General then in a message sends the budget as prepared 
by the cabinet to the legislature for approval or rejection. 

Before the preparation of the budget^ a general line of policy is first 
agreed upon by the cabinet in a meeting in which the presiding officers 
of both houses are also present. Once the general policy is agreed 
upon^ a circular is sent in July to all offices and bureaus requesting 
them to send in their estimates^ which should include the possible re- 
ceipts and the proposed expenditures for the coming year. These 
estimates are made under the supervision and control of the department 
heads who have the power to cut down or add items. These dif- 
ferent estimates are then submitted by the department heads to the 
Secretary of Finance not later than August 20 of every year. The 
main work of the Department of Finance is to coordinate the different 
departmental estimates in accordance with the general plan agreed 
upon at the cabinet meeting. It often happens that a certain item 
submitted by a departmental head is already duplicated by another item 
from a different department. Any conflict between a departmental 
head and the Secretary of Finance is submitted to the cabinet for de- 
cision. The final budget is approved at the meeting of the cabinet in 
which the presiding officers of the houses attend. 

The presence of the presiding officers in the cabinet meetings must 
be explained. The reason is that the two most prominent Filipino 
leaders in the government are not cabinet members, but are the presid- 
ing officers of both houses* In order therefore to fortify the position 
of the budget in the legislature, the informal concurrence of the pre- 
siding officers became necessary. This rather anomalous arrangement 
has been done away with, with the creation of the Council of State, 
composed of the cabinet members and the presiding officers of botli 
houses. Henceforward the budget will be made by the Council of 
State and not the cabinet. 

Once the budget is definitely approved by the cabinet, or the Council 
of State, as will be the case in the future, the Governor-General submits 
it with a message to the legislature. The message is read by the Sec- 
retary of Finance in a joint session of the legislature. The lower 
house, by agreement with the upper, is the first one to take up the 
budget. It sets out a date for the appearance of the Secretary of 
Finance to explain the details of the budget and to answer all questions 
propounded by the members* This appearance usually lasts five days 
and full opportunity is given the minority party to discuss the several 
items of the bill. To explain further the details of the budget, the 
individual departmental secretaries may be called, although this is not 
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often resorted to^ the Secretary of Finance generally assuming respon- 
sibility of the whole budget. It is the general rule in the discussion 
of the budget that the legislature may diminish the estimates^ but may 
not increase them. Once the budget is approved in principle, it is sent 
to the Committee on Appropriations with instructions to draft the 
appropriation bill in accordance with the budget. This committee 
again examines the different items of the budget, then frames and 
submits its appropriation bill. The committee generally follows the 
instructions of the house and suggests in its bill only those changes that 
are absolutely necessary. Once the appropriation bill is approved by 
the house, it is sent to the senate, where the Secretary of Finance 
again appears to explain the different items contained therein. The 
general tendency of the senate is to act as a sort of arbitrator in the 
difference between the cabinet and the house. 

The financial plan of the executive or Council of State does not 
cover all the proposed financial activities of the government. In its 
plan it usually leaves a surplus for the legislature to appropriate the 
way it pleases. This takes the form of new ventures and activities, 
like the recent creation of the National Development Company. 

The system is conceded by friends and foes as a decided improve- 
ment over the old one. It is considered one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Filipino people during the three years of Philippine auto- 
nomy. It has placed the Philippines, to use the words of Governor- 
General Harrison, *'among the foremost progressive nations in fiscal 
legislation.” 

But it is not only the system of finance that has been changed and 
placed on a scientific basis. We may have the safest safe in the world, 
but if we have nothing to put in it it will not help us any. The Philip- 
pines have improved both the financial system and the finances. In 
1913 Governor Harrison spoke of two and a half millions of deficit 
yearly. At the end of 1918 there was a surplus of nearly 40,000,000 
pesos in the insular treasury. Our national debt is only $26,000,000, 
and ample sinking funds have been provided for its redemption. 

Maximo M. Kalaw. 

University of the Philippines. 

Michigan Bujdobt Commission of Inquiry. The Michigan legisla- 
ture, in 1917, appointed a commission to seek out possible economies 
in state expenditure and to formulate a budgetary system for the state 
government. Its report (Report of the Michigan Budget Commission 
of Inquiry, Lansing, 1918, pp. 277) consists chiefly, as far as pages are 
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concerned^ af the record of hearings at which the various ^state officers 
were questioned about the operation of their departments. In this 
record there is ample evidence to support the conclusions of the com- 
mission that considerable duplication of services existed and that an 
adequate system of accounting and control was lacking in many if 
not most of the departments. Accordingly it has recommended the cen- 
tralization of the audit and control of the expenditures in a single state 
office and the passage of a compulsory uniform accounting law ap- 
plicable to state and county offices alike. 

The conclusions of the commission concerning the appropriation of 
funds by the legislature differ in no important particulars from those 
arrived at by similar commissions in other states. Political and per- 
sonal influence rather than excellence of administration and public 
need have been too potent in determining the amounts of money granted 
many of the departments of the state government. Custom^ politics^ 
and easy-going business methods ruled in the application of funds. 
For the correction of these abuses the commission recommends a mild 
type of executive budget. Its plan as embodied in a proposed statute 
provides for the formulation of a scientific budget by the governor. 
The action of the legislature in considering this budget is not limited^ 
however^ as in Maryland and Utah^ to reducing or striking out items. 
It may^ as far as the commission’s plan is concerned^ increase or 
make additions. The plan thus resembles the scheme in use in Cali- 
fornia^ and those who observed its operation in that state during the 
last session of the legislature can testify that it is not proof against 
the abuses of which the Michigan commission complains. Under the 
leadership of a governor who stood for economy in the conduct of 
public business and who commanded a majority of the legislature^ good 
results were obtained. At the last session of the legislature extrava- 
gant appropriation bills in excess of the recommendations of the Board 
of Control again exhibited the weaknei^s of any scheme that allows the 
legislature to increase the amount provided for in the executive es- 
timates. 

F. B. Garver. 

The Fourth Biennial Report of the Arizona State Tax Commission 
(Phoenix^ Dec. 81, 1918, pp, 146) describes the departure made by 
the tax commission during the past two years in its assessment of in- 
tangible values. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Conference 
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of the State Board of Tax Commissioners and the County Assessors 
of Indiana, 1919, has been printed (Indianapolis^ pp. 157), 

The Sixth Biennial Report of the Minnesota Tax Commission (Minn- 
eapolis^ 1918, pp. 329) contains chapters on the taxation of telephone 
companies, taxation of banks, cost of government in Minnesota, and 
mines and minerals. 

The First Biennial Report of the State Tax Commission of Mis- 
souri presents a Budget for the years 1919-1920 (Columbia, pp. 159). 

There has also been issued Executive Budget of Ohio together with 
the budget commissioner’s report of revenue and expenditures, 1919- 
1920 (Columbus, pp. 229). 

A compilation has been made of the Tax Laws of the State of New 
Jersey (Trenton, State Board of Taxes and Assessment, pp. 293). 

A compilation has also been made of the Virginia Tax Laws, 1918 
(Richmond, Auditor of Public Accounts, 1918, pp. 24?6). 

Number 6, volume 3, of the series of bulletins on State Finances, 
published by Hudson M, Travis, state comptroller of New York, is 
devoted to questions and answers on the income tax (Albany, pp. 24). 

Bulletin 582 of the New York Tax Reform Association deals with 
Tax Reform Legislation in the State of New York, 1919 (New York, 
29 Broadway, pp. 4). 

The Advisory Council of Real Estate Interests has prepared a little 
pamphlet on Retrenchment, Taxation and Tax Limitation in New 
York (L. D. Woodworth, secretary, 55 Liberty St., New York, pp. 10). 

Other documents dealing with taxation are as follows: 

Seventh Annual Report of the Colorado Tax Commission, 1918 (Den- 
ver, pp. 166). 

First Annual Report of the Kentucky State Tax Commission, 1918 
(Frankfort, 1919, pp. 118). 

Biennial Report of the Nevada Tax Commission, 1917-1918 (Car- 
son City, 1919, pp. 49). 

Fifth Biennial Report of the State Tax Commission of Oregon, 1919 
(pp. 78). 

Emergency Tax Lawi of South Dakota, 1919 (Pierre, 1919, pp. 15). 

Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Taxes of Vermont, for the 
term ending June 30, 1918 (Montpelier, pp, 166). 
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The Division of Negro Economics of the federal Department of 
Labor has issued a study on Negro Migration in 1916-17 containing 
reports by R. H. Leavell, T. R. Snavely, T. J. Woofter, Jr., W. T. B. 
Williams, and Francis D. Tyson. Special inquiry has been made in 
regard to negro migration from Mississippi and Georgia as well as 
other southern states, and the negro migrant in the North. 

The Bureau of the Census has published as bulletin 138, Estimates 
of the Population of the United States, 1910, 1911, 1912, 191S, lOH, 
1916, 1916, 1917, including results of state enumerations made in 1915 
(Washington, 1918, pp. 57). 

This bureau has also issued a special report on Marriage and Divorce 
under date of October 19, 1918 (Washington, pp. 47). This report is 
based on the statistics for the year 1916 only and represents the first 
collection made by the bureau since the publication of the report of 
1909. 


Insurance and Pensions 

The United States Employees* Compensation Commission has made 
its Second Annual Report, for the period from July 1, 1917, to June 
30, 1918 (Washington, pp. 286). 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has published, as bulletin number 
240, Comparison of Workmen's Compensation Laws of the United 
States up to December 31, 1917, by Carl Hookstadt (May, 1918, pp. 
106). 

The United States Department of Agriculture, in bulletin number 
786, has made a brief study of the Prevailing Plans and Practices 
among Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, by V. N. Valgren 
(pp. 15). 

The Insurance Department of the State of New York has made a 
report on an investigation of the Practices of Marine Insuranee Com- 
panies, Agents and Brokers, in transacting the business of marine in<- 
surance (Albany, Dec. 2, 1918, pp. 32). 

The Sixtieth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York covers transactions of the calendar year, 1918 
(Albany, 1919): Preliminary Text and Tables (pp. 59); Statistical 
Tables (pp. 20). 

The Ohio Health and Old Age Insurance Commission has prepared a 
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summary of its findings^ recommeudations^ and dissenting opinions in 
a pamphlet on Health Insurance and Old Age Pensions (Columbus^ 
Jam, 1919, pp* 28). 

The Sixteenth Biennial Report of the Department of Labor and In^ 
dustries of Minnesota, 1917-1918 (pp. 187) devotes considerable atten- 
tion to workmen*s compensation. 

The Report of the Social Insurance Commission of California, made 
under date of March, 1919, is of more than usual interest. In making 
the investigation the services of Dr. Woods Hutchinson were secured 
and the report contains a special study made by Dr, Hutchinson on 
medical administration of health insurance (pp. 28-35). The appendix 
contains digests of the British health insurance law and of several 
reports on administration of national health insurance between 1912 
and 1917. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters has published the Report 
of the Committee on Statistics and Origin of Fires (New York, May 
22, 1919.) This contains exhaustive statistical tables. 

The address of F. C. Buswell, president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, made at the fifty-third annual meeting on May 22, 
1918, has been printed as a separate. It contains a chart of loss ratio 
for 59 years, showing the movement of net fire losses incurred to net 
fire premiums written. 
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The Review 1$ indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in 
Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish and 
Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 

(Abstracts by Arthur N. Young) 

Bell, H. Capital: its rights and responsibilities, Trans. Manchester Stat. 
Soc., 1917-1918. Pp. 20, A conventional defense of the existing methods of 
distribution. 

Camp, W. R. Limitations of the Ricardian theory of rent. II. Pol. Sci. 
Quart., Dec., 1918. Pp. 20. A study of the theory in the light of economic 
evolution, with special reference to the effects of the development of trans- 
portation. 

Davenport, H. J. Wage theory and theories. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 
1919. Pp. 41. Analysis of the relations between the productivity and 
other theories. Urges the increase of productivity through eliminating waste 
and exploitation. 

Feis, H. Organization, distribution, and wages. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1919. 
Pp. 14. 

Foreman, C. J. Theories and tests of monopoly control. Am, Econ. Rev., 
Sept., 1919. Pp. 20. 

Friday, D. Maintaining productive output — a problem in reconstruction. 
Journ. Pol, Econ., Feb., 1919. Pp. 9. Suggests governmental intervention 
to minimize risks of business enterprise, believing that enlarged production 
during the war was due largely to arrangements which minimized the pro- 
ducer’s risk of loss. 

Halbwachs, M. Le traiU de sociologie g4n4rale de M. Vilfredo Pareto, 
Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Sept.-Dee., 1918. Pp. 8. 

McGoun, a, F. The taxation of luxuries and the rate of interest. Quart. 

Journ. Econ., Feb., 1919. Pp. ^3. Taxation of luxuries would tend to re- 
duce the normal rate of interest through increasing the supply of capital. 

Norton, J. E. International trade and prices. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 
1919. Pp. 5. A discussion of the effects of borrowing transactions between 
countries. 

Piaou, A, C. Qovernment control in war and peace, Econ. Journ., Dec., 1918. 
Pp. 10. A study of governmental control of production rationing of sup- 
plies, and price fixing. 

Thorkbero, E. H. Konsumtionen och dess plats inom nationalekonomien. 
Ek. Tids., Feb., 1919. Pp. 10. A theoretical presentation of the relation of 
consumption to the national economy — emphasizes its importance. 
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Economic History, United States 

(Abstracts by £. L. Bogart) 

BaADiiEE, F. B. C. Some account of steam navigation in New England, Essex 
Inst., Apr., 1919. Pp. 15., The continuation of the article commenced in the 
earlier issues, full and descriptive of the different boats, their routes, etc. 

Boucheb, J. N. Early transportation. Americana, Apr., 1919. Pp. 35. A 
descriptive and illustrated account of turnpike road, canal, and early trans- 
portation facilities. 

Co;koer, J. li. South Carolina and the early tariffs. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Mar., 1919. Pp. 91. Traces the changing and conflicting interests of the 
three different sections in the state — the coast, the back country, and the 
interior cotton area. 

CoTTEBiLL, R. S. Early agitation for a Pacific railroad, 1845-1850. Miss. Val- 
ley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 90. An account of Asa Whitney’s early 
project. 

Coulter, E. M. Commercial intercourse with the confederacy in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, 1861-1865. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp, 90. An 
account of trading with the enemy, which was little restricted by legislation. 

Upham, G. B. The Connecticut River: a great highway. Americana, Apr., 
1919. Continuation of earlier article. 

Miller, B. J. Mineral monopHes of the Americas. Pan Am. Union, June, 
1919. Pp. 93. A continuing history of mineral monopolies, very much in de- 
tail, which will be continued in later issues of the periodical. 

Indians the Great Lake regions. Geog. Rev., Nov., Dec., 1918. 

Peanuts in America. Pan Am. Union, Jan., 1919. Pp. 19. A history of the 
peanut industry in North and South America, from its beginning, with in- 
formation on its volume, etc. 

Economic History, Foreign 

Arkold, j. China's industrial and commercial outlook. Econ. Wld., May 94, 
1919. Pp. 4. 

Billet, P. L'empire russe depuis 1917. R6f. Soc., Feb., 1919. Pp. 10. 

Cablati, a. Problemi economici del! Italia alia confer enza di Parigi. Giorn. 
d. Econ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 90. 

Cbammoxd, E. The economic outlook. Journ. Inst. Bankers, May, 1919. Pp. 16. 

Evebque, M. Notice g4n4rale sur la richesse industrielle de I* Alsace-Lorraine. 
Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. 

Gibbons, H. A. The industrial effort of France during the war. Harpers, 
June, 1919. 

Helander, S. Lyxkonsumtionen under Kriget. Ek. Tids., Nov., 1918. Pp. 16. 
Compares the use of luxuries before and during the war in Sweden; finds 
that more of those available were used at much higher prices. 
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Horwitz, a. Verdensparalleller^ Moderne Samfundaprohlemer, Nat. 6k. 
Tids., Jan.-Feb., 1919. Pp. 37. A comparative study of the ideas of leaders 
of world thought on questions of modern social problems. 

Jaknaccokr, P. La ricchezza nazionale e il costo economico della guerra. 
Rif. Soc., Mar.-Apr., 1919. Pp. 37. A study of the importance of the vari- 
ous factors increasing or decreasing national wealth during a time of war. 

Kaarsek, a. C. Produktions- og Erndringsforhold i Ententelandene, Nat. 6k. 
Tids., Jan.-Feb., 1918. Pp. 101. This is the third of a series of noteworthy 
articles discussing the economic and food conditions in the allied countries 
(including the United States) giving statistics as to production, transporta- 
tion, and commerce. 

Knowles, L. New light on the economic causes of the French Revolution, 
Econ. Journ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 24. 

Marstrand, £. Tyskland som Induatristat, Nat. ok. Tids., Mar .-Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 41. This article treats of Germany as an industrial state before and 
during the war, citing many German sources. The author believes that the 
war has broken oif the old line of Industrial development and that the out- 
look for the future is dark for Germany. 

DE Nouvin, G. La situation economique et financihre du Japan en 1917'-1918, 
Journ. des Econ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 490. 

Afier-war economic conditions in Prance, Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. 


Agricultural Economics 

(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 

Benton, A. H. Farm tenancy and leases, Minn. Sta. Bull. 178 (1918), Dec., 
1918. Pp. 33. A consideration of the rental systems and lease contracts now 
in use in Minnesota, with forms of farm leases and tables showing tenant's 
and landlord's costs of producing the principal farm crops. 

Calvert, H. The price of land in the Punjab {India), Indian Journ. Econ., 
Dec., 1918. Pp. 11. A discussion of the reasons for the rise in land values 
in the Punjab. 

Currier, E. L. The cost of growing wheat on typical non-irrigated areas in 
Montana, Montana Sta. Bull. 122 (1918), Jan., 1918. Pp. 21. A study of the 
farm practice and cost of growing wheat in Montana. 

Davenport, H. J. Farm products and cost accounting, Journ. Pol. Econ., 
May, 1919. Pp. 8. An examination of the prices received by the farmer for 
his produce. 

Galpin, C. j., and Hoao, E. F. Farm tenancy, Wis. Sta. Research Bull. 44 
(1919), Feb., 1919. Pp. 18. An analysis of the occupancy of 500 Wisconsin 
farms from 1909 to 1818; eighteen tables. 

McPherson, J. B. Productive sheep husbandry. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., 
Apr., 1919. Pp. 11. A brief review of Productive Sheep Husbandry^ by W. 
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C, Coffey, pointing out the value of the book to d>eep raisers and wool 
growers. 

Marenqhij E, LHmpiego delle macchine in agricoltura, Giorn. d, £con.} Mar.g 
1919. Pp. T. ' i i 

O’BTBKEy G. J. E. The relative prices of food grains {in India) » Indian Journ. 
Econ.g Dec., 1918. Pp. 14. A discussion of relative prices of food grains 
based upon food values. 

Rew, Sir R. Henry, and others. The present position of farmers* codperation 
in England and Wales, Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 6. A 
review of the important types of cooperative organizations, with a summary 
of the further needs for codpcration. 

Robertson, G. Area, farms, and farm lands {of California), Stat. Rept. Cal. 
Bd. Agr., 1917. Pp. 19. A statistical study of farms and farm lands in 
California, with tables. 

Russell, T. W. Twenty years of agricultural development in Ireland, 1899- 
1919, Journ. Agri. and Tech. Instr. (Ireland), 1919. Pp. 15. An address in 
which the author traces very clearly the extension and development of agri- 
culture in Ireland. 

Taylor, H. C., and Menoum, S. W. War prices and farm profits, Wis. Sta. 
Bull. 300 (1919), Mar., 1919. Pp. 18. A popular farm management bulletin, 
based on sixty survey records for each of five years. 

Agricultural conditions and land tenure in Victoria, Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., 
Nov.-Dee., 1918. Pp. 10. A summary of agricultural development and a 
study of tenure and utilization of agricultural land. 

Agricultural wages and the increase in the cost of living. Intern. Rev. Agric. 
Econ., Oct., 1918. Pp. 10. A summary of the movement of agricultural 
wages with causes for the changes and the cost of living from 191^ to 1915 
in Argentine Republic. 

. Belgium t The work of the *'Borenbond** {Peasants* League) in 1917, Intern. 
Rev. Agric. Econ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 15. A statement of the general charac- 
ter of the work of the “Borenbond” and the activities of each section with 
special emphasis on the central credit bank. 

Credit for land settlement. Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., Oct, 1918. Pp. 6. An 
outline of the government plan of making loans to settlers in New Zealand. 

Great Britain and Ireland: Women and agriculture in Great Britain, Intern. 
Rev. Agric. Econ., Apr., 1919. Pp. 9. The status of women in agricultural 
work before the war, their training and work during the war and prospect 
for continuing the work. 

Profit sharing in agriculture, Edinburgh Rev., Jan., 1919. Pp. 18. A very 
good argument in favor of prodt sharing in agriculture. 

Statistics for 1916 of agricultural cooperation in the United Kingdom, Intern. 
Rev. Econ., Jan.-Feb., 1919. Pp. 18, A summary of the reports of the four 
classes of agricultural cooperative societies, largely given in tables. 
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Railways and Trai^sportation 

(Abstracts by Julius H, Parmelee) 

Acworth, W. M. Transport reconstruction, Edinburgh Rev., Jan., 1919. 
Pp. 20, Review of reports of Select Committee on Transport. Depreciates 
development of canals and light railways. 

Atxix, G. Les chemins de fer de VEtat et la crise des transports, Journ. des 
Trans., June 14<, 1919. Pp. 4. 

Aliix, G. Un plaidoyer pour la nationalisation des chemins de fer, Journ. 
des Trans., Apr. 5, 1919. Pp. 3. 

Allix, G. Le prist des transports et la vie 4conoinique d*un pays, Au Br4sil, 
Rev. Pol. et Pari., May 10, 1919. Pp. 19. 

Allix, G. Le rdseau de VEtat en 1,917, Journ. des Trans., May 24, 31, 1919. 
Pp. 3, 3. 

Allix, G. Les rdsultats de 1918, Journ. des Trans., Apr. 12, 19, 26, 1919. 
May 3, 10, 17, 1919. Pp. 4, 5, 5, 4, 5, 5. 

Alux, G. Vie chere et crUe de transports, Journ. des Trans., Mar. 15, 22, 
1919. Pp. 4. 

Anthony, C. C. What does it cost to stop a tonnage train? Ry. Age, May 3, 
1919. Pp. 3. 

Baker, J. E. The league and China's railways. New Repub., May 10, 1919. 
Pp. 3. 

H. W. Btate power over interstate railroad rates during federal con-- 
trol. Harvard Law Rev., Feb., 1919. Pp. 16. 

Boublikoff, a. a. Russia as a field for American railway genius, Ry. Age, 
June 27, 1919. Pp. 4. 

Browne, J. H. B. Ministry of ways and communications, Fortn, Rev., June, 
1919. Pp. 14. Analysis of British transport bill. 

Cummins, A. B. The railway problem. Rev. Revs., July, 1919. Pp. 6. Ad- 
vocates consolidation of railways into a few well-balanced systems, and a 
government guarantee of return upon value of property. 

Cummins, A. B. Our waiting railways. Nation’s Business, June, 1919. Pp. 3. 
Elliott, H, A live and let live railroad policy. Forum, June, 1919. Pp. 11. 

Fayant, F. H. The government and the railroads. Unpop. Rev., April-June, 
1919. Pp. 18. 

Gray, C. R. The operation of federalized railways under war conditions, Proc. 
St. Louis Ry. Club, May 9, 1919. Pp. 16. 

Henderson, G. C. Our insolvent railroads. New Repub., July 2, 1919. Pp. 3. ' 

Henry, P. W. Railroads' of Bolivia, Proc. N. Y. Railroad Club, May 16, 1919. 
Pp. 8. 

Hines, W. D. A frank talk on railroad labor questions, Ry. Age, May 30, 
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1919. Pp. 3. Abstract of address by Director General of Railroads before 
the railway conductors. . 

Houard, G. La reorganisation des voies navigables, Je Sais Tout, May 15, 
1919. Pp. 4. 

Jackmait, W. T. The Canadian raihcag situation and the national debt of the 
Dominion. Kcon. Wld., May 17, 1919. Pp. 5. Advisability of nationalizing 
the Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific. 

KelwaT'B AMBER, H, The carriage of coal by rail in India. Ry. Gaz. (Lon- 
don), Apr. 4, 11, 18, 1919. Pp. 4, 4, 3. 

Lee, E. H. How operating capacity can be increased. Ry. Age, July 4, 1919. 

Pp. 4. Improve intermediate transfer roads. 
l^iPETZ, A. I. General railway sittiation in Russia. Proc. N. Y. Railroad Club, 
May 16, 1919. Pp. 6. 

McChord, C. C. Flagging and its relation to railroad accidents. Ry. Age, 
June 20, 1919. Pp. 3. 

McMakamy, F. Standardization of railway equipment. Ry. Rev., July 5, 
1919. Pp. 8. 

^ Magee, J. D. What shall we do with the railroads? Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 
1919. Pp. 25. Reviews proposals made for solution of railway problem. 

Miodeetok, P. H. a trip over the railway lines of Mexico. Ry. Age, May 30, 
June 20, 1919. Pp. 5, 4. Illustrated. 

Nagel, R, Die Koniglich Ungarischen Staatsbahnen im Jahre 1914-15. Archiv 
f. Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., 1918. Pp. 12. 

Nay, F. Corporate accounting during federal conlrol. Ry. Age, June 30, 
1919. Pp. 4, 

Neymarck, a. Les chemineaux de V4pargne. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Mar., 
1919. Pp. S3. Statistics and distribution of French railway securities. 

NitYMABCK, A. Les Emissions et remboursements d*obligations de grandes com- 
pagnies de chemins de fer en 1918. Journ. des Trans., Mar. 15-22, 1919. 
Pp. 4. 

Paten, E. Les c&mpagnies francaises de chemins de fer en 1918. L’Econ. 
Fran(., May 17, S4, 1919. Pp. 3, 3, Discussion of the principal systems. 

Peeic, G, N. The industrial board of the department of commerce, Ry. Age, 
May 2, 1919. Pp. 2. Review of controversy with U. S. R. R. Administra> 
tion over prices. 

Plumb, G. E. The human factor in railway operation. Searchlight, July, 1919. 
Pp. 2 . 

Tlummer, H. C. Industrial influence of waterways, Indus. Manag., May, 
191®. Pp. 6. 

Rea, S. What railroad plan should the country adopt? Ry. Age, May 9, 1919. 
Pp. 6. 
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'Reid, W. A. The railways of Uruguay, Ry. Rev., Apr. 19, 1919. Pp. 4. Il- 
lustrated. 

Rhea, F. The economic aspects of the control of North China. Ry. Age, 
May 9, 1919. Pp. 2. With especial reference to Japanese control of the 
Shantung peninsula. 

Roehlixg, K. Der gesetzliche Achstunden-Arbeitstag des Zugpersonals der 
Vereinigten 8taaten von Amerika, ein lohntechnischer Begriff. Archiv f. 
Eisenbabnw., May- June, 1917. Pp. 34. The trainmen’s drive for the eight- 
hour day in 1916. 

ScHMucKLER, J. H. Railway terminal bonds, Mag. of Wall St., June 91, 1919. 
Pp. 4. 

British railway accounts for 1918. Ry. Gaz. (London), Apr. 18, 1919. Pp. 3. 

C. C. McChord on the railroad problem. Traffic World, June 7, 1919. Pp. 6, 

Chinese railways in 1918, Far Eastern Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 4, Preliminary 
report. 

Compilation of operating statistics reports. Ry. Age, June 6, 1919. Pp. 8. 
The machinery of compilation. 

Esch-Pomerene bill to increase commission's powers. Ry. Age, June 6, 1919. 
Pp. 4. 

European train speeds. Ry. Gaz. (London), Jan. 17, 94, 31, Feb. 14, Mar. 7, 
14, Apr. 4, 18, May 16, June 13, 1919. Pp. 6, 8, 5, 6, 5, 3, 3, 4, 3, 3. Series 
to be continued. 

Historical sketch of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers. 
Broth. Loco. Firemen 62 Engrs. Mag., June 1, 1919. Pp. 9. 

The powers of the Board of Trade. Ry. Gaz. (London), May 93, 1919. Pp. 3. 
With special reference to railway control. 

Problems of railway administration and operation. Ry. Gaz. (London), May 
16, 1919. Pp. 9. 

The railroad development of the Argentine. Ry. Age, Apr. 18, 95, 1919. Pp. 
5, 4. With map and illustrations. 

The railroads in Canada. Traffic World, June 91, 1919, Pp. 5. Report of 
committee of Canadian Manufacturers Association. 

Railwaymen and the army. Ry. Gaz. (London), May 93, 1919. Pp. 3. British 
railways released 184,475 employees to the colors. 

Railways and canals: some transport problems. Ry. Gaz. (London), Apr. 95, 
1919. Pp. 9. Great Britain can never become a first-class canal country. 

Railway working during the war. Ry. Gaz. (London), May 16, 1919. Pp. 9. 
Allowing for government traffic, British railways nearly earned their guar- 
antee through 1918. 

The results of British railway operation under government control. Econ. 
Wld., June 91, 1919. Pp. 9. ,, 
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Select committee on traneport, Ry. Gaz., (London), Apr. 18, 1919. Pp. 3. 
Mr. A. W. Gattie on the “new transport” scheme of loading and unloading. 

Statistics of Chinese government railways. Far Eastern Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 
3. For the year 1916. 

What to do with the railroads. Nation’s Business, June, 1919. Pp. 4. Re- 
port of Railroad Committee, United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Les chemins de fer des Etats-Unis de*Am4rique son V administration fSfMrale 
et aprhs la conclusion de la paix. Bull. Trans. Intern, pour Chemins de Fer, 
Mar., Apr., May, 1919. Pp. 7, 8, 6. 

Die Eisenbahnen des Deutschen Beichs, 1914 bis 1916, Archiv f. Risen- 
bahnw., July-Aug., 1918. Pp. 8. 

Die Eisenbahnen der Schweiz im Jahre 1916, Archiv f. Eisenbahnw. Nov.-Dee., 

1918. Pp. 110. 

Die Koniglich sdchsischen 8 taats eisenbahnen in den Jahren 1915 und 1916, 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 1918. Pp. 12. 

Die schweizerischen Bundesbahnen im Jahre 1916, Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
May-June, 1918. Pp. 9. 

Die vereinigten preussischen und hessischen Staatseisenhahnen im Bechnungs^ 
jahr 1915, Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1917. Pp. 22. 

Die vereinigten preussischen und hessischen Staatseisenhahnen im Bechnungs- 
jahr 1916, Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June 1918. Pp. 21. 

Commerce 

(Abstracts by H. R, Tosdal) 

Aftauon", a. La politique frangaise en mature d' importation pendant la 
guerre. Rev. d’Econ. Pollt., Mar., Apr., 1919. Pp. 25. A review of French 
commercial policy during the war, emphasizing the prohibitions of import, 
their operation and their effects. 

Beboluko, a. The iron-ore problem of Lorraine, Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 

1919. Pp. 23. Excellent study of iron ore resources in the Lorraine district 
and of the problems which arise through the terms of the peace treaty, 

Boeo, N. V. Betydningen af vor Handelsforbindelse med de Forenede Stater, 
Nat. ok. Tids., Mar .-Apr., 1919. Pp. 20. Emphasizes the need in Denmark 
for a closer commercial relationship with the United States. 

CosTioAN, E. P. Legislative restrictions on dumping, Nat. Accept. Journ., 
June, 1919. Pp. 5. After a brief description of the anti-dumping statutes in 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, a revision of our statutes in the direc- 
tion of making dumping clearly an unfair method of competition is advo- 
cated. 

Cousin, J. Le commerce extirieur de la France pendant les dernUres ann4es 
de la guerre, L’Econ. Fran^., Mar. 22, 1919. P. 1. Statistical study of the 
Increased importation and decreased exportation of the war period. 

QjLASsoFF, V, Les relations commerciales germano-russes et Vavenir, Rev. 
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d’Econ. Polit., Mar., Apr., 1919. Pp. 10. Resume of German commercial 
relations with Russia 5 especially since 1879, showing the large part played 
by Germany in Russian national economy. Advocates economic assistance 
on the part of the Allies, in order that the backward industry of Russia 
may not cause her to return to her dependence upon Germany. 

Haney, L. H. Price fixing in the United States during the war, I, II. Pol. 

Quart., Mar., June, 1919. Pp. 33, 36. (1) Deals with the scope and 

period of prkre fixing, the agencies utilized for price fixing, and their powers, 
and the methods adopted. (3) A critical study of the activities of the prin- 
cipal price-fixing agencies, analyzing their activities from the viewpoint of 
economic theories of value. A third article will follow. 

loEN, V, G. Americans build foreign plants. Iron Trade Rev., Feb. 30, 1919. 
Pp. 4f. Discussion of opportunities for American enterprises and capital. 

Lecakpentier, G. Le commerce franco-anglais et son avenir, L’Econ. Fran^., 
Apr. 13, 1919. Pp. 3. First of a series of articles analyzing statistically the 
commerce of Great Britain with France. 

Pa YEN, E. Le jutei sa production, son marcM et ses prix, L’Econ. Fran?., 
Apr. 36, 1919. Pp. 3. Shows clearly the narrow range of sources of jute 
supply and the course of the market during 1918. 

Payen, E. Le march4 du caoutchouc en 19JS, I/Econ. Fran?., Mar. 15, 1919. 
Pp. 3. Examines the crude rubber market of 1917 and looks for mainten- 
ance of production and prices. 

Roui^and, E. Le chrome: sa production et ses emplois. L’Econ, Fran?,, 
May 3, 1919. P. 1. Shows statistically the development of commerce since 
1910 in this metal, important as an alloy of iron and in tanning processes. 

de Rousiers, P. La reorganization de nos ports de commerce. Bull, de la 
Soc. d’Encouragement pour ITndustrie Nationale, 1918. Discusses the re- 
organization of French port facilities, the scope of which has so enormously 
increased since 1913. 

Commercial awakening in the Philippines. World’s Markets, Apr., 1919. Pp. 
5. It is claimed that native capital is being invested more freely in local 
enterprises than formerly. 

Le commerce d* exportation: les organismes dont un veut le doter, les veri- 
tables conditions de son developpement, L’Econ. Fran?., May 10, 1919. Pp. 
3. Proposal to increase greatly the scope of activity of foreign commerce, 
but asserts that there are more fundamental matters to be changed before 
French foreign commerce can again flourish. 

New York a center for the furniture industry. Greater New York, Mar. 31, 
1919. Pp. 4. Inquiry made by the Merchants’ Association of New York 
shows that the city offers advantages in development of markets in the 
vicinity, as well as Pacific coast and foreign markets. 

Sixth national foreign trade convention. World’s Markets, May, 1919. Resume 
of principal addresses. 

Trading with China, Guaranty Kews, May, 1919. Pp. 8. A partial reprint of 
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a popularly written description of methods necessary for transaction of 
business with China. 


Accounting 

(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 

Draughok, W, H. Insurance expense accounting, Journ. Account., July, 
1919. Pp. 9. Describes a convenient insurance record which shows the total 
amount of insurance in force at all times, the correct amount of premiums 
to be charged to expense each month, and the exact amount of unexpired in- 
surance at any time. Shows a form for the correct departmental distribution 
of all insurance for the current month. 

Harrison, G. C. Cost accounting to aid production, IX. Indus. Manag., June, 
1919. Pp. 4. Final instalment of a series, in which the author has pointed 
out the possibilities of scientific cost accounting. Predicts a revolution in 
which retrospective systems will disappear because they fail to meet the 
demands of the industrial executive who must know before he can do. 

Hyde, F. W. The day of exact accounting, Journ. Am. Bank. Assoc., Apr., 
1919. Pp. 4. The Comptroller of the Currency has ordered that national 
banks keep a doily record of interest earned but not collected and interest 
collected but not earned. This will insure greater accuracy and enable the 
banker to know each day the exact standing of his discount and interest ac- 
count. Explains how actual computations may be made. 

Jackson, J. H. Standardization of printers* accounts, Journ. Account., May, 
1919. Pp. 5. Discusses the “standard accounting system for printers” which 
was officially adopted in September, 1918, by the United Typothetae of 
America. Advantages of this system and what is being done to modify it 
to meet the requirements of the small establishment. 

Joplin, J. P. Growing responsibilities of the public accowntant, Journ. Ac- 
count., July, 1919. Pp. 7. An address on the duties of the public accountant 
and the standards he should maintain. 

KiLDurr, F. W. Power und service cost, Journ. Account., June, 1919. Pp. 
10. The problem of the accountant in relation to the financial efficiency of 
power plants. How costs of the various elements may be ascertained and 
compared with some ideal standard. 

Montgomery, R. H. Influence of war on balance sheets, Journ. Account., July, 
1919. Pp. 8. Large profits and high taxes have resulted in greater accuracy 
and conservatism in balance-sheet statements. Changes have occurred not 
only in the surplus account, but particularly in such items as plant, inven- 
tories, and reserves. Many dubious items on the asset side have disappeared. 

Nash, L. R. The tramway*s depreciation problem. Stone & Webster Journ., 
Apr., 1919, Pp. 4, Why replacement reserves arc necessary for an electric 
railway and how they equalize costs. Describes the various methods of 
accumulating replacement reserves and shows their relation to cash funds. 
Tendency in practice toward moderate reserves, materially less than theore- 
tical desirable amounts, but nevertheless suitable for probable actual require- 
ments. 
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Patoit, W. a. Transactions betmeen partner and firm. Journ. Account., July, 
1919. Pp. 6. In the case of a partnership there is no legal fiction to support 
the personification of the business enterprise and if it is done in certain types 
of transactions the situation is likely to be obscured. Explains why there 
is a good reason for viewing all transactions between partner and partnership 
as of a distinct type. 

PatoWj W. a. Some phases of capital stock. Journ. Account., May, 1919. Pp. 
15. Some of the generally accepted methods of accounting for certain sub- 
sidiary items of capital stock ignore important aspects of the situation. This 
article considers such methods and raises a question as to the propriety of 
certain doctrines and practices. 

Potter, D. Onr newest navy: its cost. Journ. Account., May, 1919. Pp. 22. 
Several hundred war vessels are being constructed at various private ship- 
yards on the basis of actual costs plus a profit on such cost. Explanation as 
to how these costs are being determined, 

ScHLESsiNOER, M. Retail clothing store accounting. Journ. Account., July, 
1919. Pp. 8. Describes the peculiar problems of retail clothing store account- 
ing, such as the cash records, overhead expenses, and merchandise expense 
accounts. 

American Institute of Accountants May examinations. Journ. Account., June, 
1919. Pp. 11. Questions on auditing, commercial law, and accounting theory 
and practice. 


Public Utilities 

(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 

Alwtn-Schmidt, L. W. The German gas industry during the war. Gas Age, 
Mar. 1, 1919. Pp. 3. Effects of war upon German gas industry, showing 
marked tendency for larger generating units to displace permanently the 
smaller ones, 

Clark, H. C. Rate powers of commission.^. Arra, Feb., 1919. Pp. 9. Sum- 
mary of legal powers of commissions to alter franchise rates. 

Clark, H. C. The Public Service zone report. Aera, Apr., 19i9. Pp. 8. 
Mechanics and economics of proposed eone fare system on Public Service 
Railway Co. of New Jersey. An attempt to base fares on “stand-by” cost 
and “movement” cost. Congestion said to be thereby avoidable.' 

Clark, H. C. Service at cost agreements. I. Cleveland. Aera, June, 1919. 
Pp. 7. First of a series of detailed uniform analyses of local service-at-cost 
agreements. 

Clark, W. Municipal ownership evils. Gas Record, Apr. 23, 1919. Pp. 6. 
Presentation of some of the feuniliar arguments, with bibliography, 

CoKWAY, T. Solving the traction problem. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 14, 1919. 
Pp. 3. Resume of factors involved in a solution of a permanently difficult 
problem. 

Rdoertok, E. O. The case for private ownership, Journ. Electricity, June 1, 
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1919. Pp. 3. Address by president of California Railroad Commission in 
* which ha points out the emphatic need for “putting service first” if public 
ownership is to be avoided. 

Edg^rtok, H. W. Value of the service as a factor in rate making. Harvard 
Law Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 40. Able critical analysis of view of regulatory 
bodies and text-writers that value of the service is coordinate in importance 
with cost of service as a basis of rate making, in which the author contends 
that on the basis of the decisions themselves value of service has been sub- 
ordinate in importance to cost of service, although important as a rate de- 
terminant within the range of costs. 

Elmes, C. F. Quality of service should determine the price. Am. Gas. Engg. 
Journ., May 24, 1919. Pp. 7. An argument for greater recognition of risk 
element in public utility investments and of efficiency in the operation of 
utilities. 

Elmquist, C. E. Regulators and the railways. Aera, Mar., 1919. Pp. 4. Able 
discussion by president of National Association of Railways and Utility 
Commissioners of certain matters which will facilitate settlement of electric 
railway and other utility problems. 

Gregory, T. B. Federal control and statistics of natural gas. Gas Age, June 
6, 1919. Pp. 2. Need for permanent federal control of natural gas rates and 
consumption in the interest of conservation, as seen by director of Bureau 
of Natural Gas of United States Fuel Administration. 

Gruhl, E. Return under service at cost. Aera, Mar., 1919. Pp. 5. Con- 
siderate discussion of economic and political factors involved in service-at- 
cost franchises. 

Hale, R. L. Need of a revised principle of utility valuation. Gas Age, Feb. 1, 
1919. Pp. 3. Argues for making a distinction between past and future in- 
vestments in the regulation of return allowed public utilities. 

Herdt, L. a. The problem of the electric railways. Elec. News, June 1, 1919. 
Pp. 3. Brief description of electric railway situation in United States and 
Canada by a member of Montreal Tramways Commission with statement of 
how the Montreal service-at-cost plan applies. 

IxsuLL, S. Some present problems of public utilities. Gas Age, May 1, 1919. 
Pp. 2. Discussion particularly of Illinois utility situation with observations 
on benefits of state regulation if kept on strictly economic and non-political 
basis. 

Jaoksox, W. The zone fare in practice. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 22, Mar. 8, 
29, Apr. 26, May 3, 10, 24, 31, June 7, 14, 28, July 5, 1919. Articles on a 
selected list of English cities. Technical. 

Kricx, K. Manufactured gas to supplement natural gas. Gas Age, June 2, 
1919. Pp. 2. Advocates with a view to conservation the wider use of a 
type of rate schedule for natural gas by which rate per thousand increases 
with amount used. 

McKay, C. W. Electric utility valuMion and rates. Elec. Rev., May 17, 
June 7, 28, 1919. Pp. 4, 8, 4. Series of twelve articles. (1) Origin of electric 
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rate control, a brief sketch of development of commission regulation. (3) 
Practical, working definitions of some of terms used in rate cases. (3) Re- 
production cost as applied to the appraisement of electric/ utilities. (4) 
Elementary treatment of the three bases of valuation for rate making. 

Nash, L. R. The Denver tramway situation. Stone & Webster Journ., May, 
1919. Pp. 16. Lucid description of development and main features of 
service-at-cost franchises. Little attention to Denver situation. 

Raymond, W, G, Iowa State Board of Conciliation. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 
28, 1919. Pp, 3. Interesting account of organization and work of a board 
established during war emergency to handle utility problems in a state where 
no public utility commission exists. 

Sano, S. Practices and tendencies in Japanese electric railway transportation. 
Elec. Ry. Journ., July 5, 1919. Pp. 3. Public ownership of electric railways 
is spreading in larger Japanese cities. 

ScHUTT, C. E. Can effect of fare increase be predicted? Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Apr, 12, 1919. Pp. 2. Attempt to interpret mathematically the effects of 
rate increases. 

Skelton, B. Valuation for rate making. Pub. Serv., Apr., 1919. Pp. 4. Dis- 
cussion by commissioner of the Maine commission’s valuation procedure. 

Tayloe, a. M. Modern regulatory plans and theories. Aera, Mar., 1919. Pp. 
6. Clear statement of electric railway situation and its needs as seen by a 
company official. 

Wilcox, D. F. Mate regulation where franchises have expired. Am. City, 
Mar., 1919, Pp. 33. Summary of United States Supreme Court decisions in 
Detroit United Railway Co. v. the City of Detroit and Denver Union Water 
cases in which the court takes the advanced step that permission to company 
to continue operations after its franchise has expired constitutes a tem- 
porary or indefinite franchise under which company is entitled to a fair 
rate of return and with no increase or decrease of valuation. 

Wilcox, D. F. The new tramways contract in Montreal, Nat. Munic. Rev., 
May, 1919. Pp. 8. Compact description of the Montreal service-at-cost tram- 
ways contract. Operating bonus to produce efficiency and other advanced 
features. 

ZucKERMAN, T. D, Service-at-cost in Boston. Nat. Munic. Rev., June, 1919. 
Pp. 9. Boston’s experience with service-at-cost and attendant fare increases 
points to necessity for state furnishing electric railway service as a public 
function. 

A franchise is a binding contract. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 26, 1919. Supreme 
Court decisions in Columbus, Ohio, electric railway case that unprofitableness 
is no excuse for non-execution. 

The electricity hill. Gas Journ., May 13, 1919. Pp. 2. Summary of proposed 
reorganization of electric supply system of England. 

Facts on municipal ownership in 3S6 towns and cities. Pub. Serv., June, 1919. 
Pp. 14. Compilation of experiences of 836 American cities with municipal 
ownership of electric plants, by an opponent of municipal ownership. 
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Federal commission appointed by President Wilson to investigate electric rail- 
way situation. Aera, June, 1919. Pp. 5. 

Financial stability and the gas security market. Gas Age, May 15, 1919. Pp. 
4. Gas industry weathered war with little assistance and therefore is In 
position to make strong appeal to investors. 

Judge Hughes on rate regulation. Aera, Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. Argument of 
former Justice Hughes before New York legislative committee that the 
legislature has power to modify a franchise rate without working an Impair* 
ment of contract and can delegate this power to commission. 

Legislative power to change franchise rates. Am. Municipalities, June, 1919. 

Pp. 2. Supreme courts of Colorado, Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan have 
. upheld power of commissions to change franchise rates; in New York the 
commissions at present lack this power. 

One^-man control for Britain*s utilities. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 12, 1919. P. 1. 
Plan to bring control of utilities under proposed Ministry of Ways and 
Means. 

Reports against government ownership of utilities. Pub. Serv., Mar., 1919. 
Pp. 7. Convenien*^ .mmmary of report prepared by Merchants’ Association 
of New York. 

Safety ears increase earnings 25 per cent in Terre Haute. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
J\ihe 28, 1919. Pp. 3. 

Labor and Labor Organizations 

(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 

Baker, J. S. The profit sharing plan of the Baker Manufacturing Company, 
Wisconsin Engr., Mar., 1919. Pp. 7. Plan for increased remuneration for 
employees with increased production. 

G. The Australian system of dealing with labor disputes. Survey, 
June 7, 1919. Pp. 3. Brief but authoritative discussion of recent tendencies. 

Blaket, L. Is it wise to hire the repeater? Indus. Manag., May, 1919. Pp. 10. 
Elaborate statistical study of the turnover of a large factory. 

Brissekdek, P. F. Labor policies and labor turnover in the California oil-re-- 
fining industry. Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 27. 

BrU^:re, R. Labor and the new internationalism. Harper’s Mag., May, 1919. 
P]p. 8. The position of the American trade unions on current issues dis- 
cussed. 

Chaney, L. W. Influence of the war on accident rates in machine building. 
Mu. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 12. 

Coburn, F. G. Employment problem of the U. S. Naval Aircraft Factory. 
Indus. Manag., May, 1919. Pp. 6. 

Crum, F. S. How to figure labor turnover. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc,, 
-Jtine, 1919. Pp. 12. A new formula. 

Devine, E. T. The federal employment service. Analysis and forecast, Sur- 
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vey, Apr. 5, 1910. Pp. 17. Favors a state system of emt)loyment offices sub- 
sidized by the federal government. 

Douglas, P. H. and Wolfe, F. E. Labor administration in the ship-buildinff 
industry during the war. II. Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1919. Pp. 34f. Dis- 
cusses the problems which were handled by the administration. 

Emebson, H. My objections to the piece rate method of wage payment. Indus. 
Manag., June, 1919. Pp. 3. Favors a “time-schedule” method, under which 
a “standard equivalent in output for the hour of work” is the basis of re- 
muneration, 

Fitch, J. A. Lawrence — A strike for wages or for Bolshevism? Survey, Apr. 
5, 1919. Pp, 5. Describes the conduct of the strike. 

Fitch, J. A. The War Labor Board. Survey, May 3, 1919. Pp. 4*. A sym- 
pathetic appraisal of the work of the board. 

Frey, J. P. Labor and politics. Am. Fed., Apr., 1919. Pp. 6. Detailed 
argument, based on English experience, against the formation of a labor 
party. 

Gannett, L. S. French labor since the armistice. Survey, May 10, 1919. Pp. 4. 
Sketches the policies and internal conflicts of the C. G. T. and of the Socialist 
party. 

Gleason, A. The British coal commission. I. Survey, May 31, 1919. Pp. 8, 
Summarizes the testimony. 

Greenwood, Major. Problems of industrial organization. Journ. Royal Stat. 
Soc., Mar., 1919. Pp. 35. Gives the results of the more important investiga- 
tions relating to industrial efficiency carried on by the Ministry of Mu- 
nitions. 

Hutchins, B. L, The demobilization of juvenile workers. Contemp. Rev., 
Feb., 1919. Pp. 7. Blind alley employers have now more than ever to be 
guarded against. 

Johnson, C. L. Revolution or strike in Winnipeg? Public, June 21, 1919. 
Pp. 3. 

MacKaye, B. Making new opportunities for employment. Me. Lab. Rev., 
Apr., 1919. Pp. 20. Summarizes the measures providing for public works 
and land development considered by the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

Marot, H. Labor control of government industries. Dial, Apr. 19, 1919. 
Pp. 3. Proposes a plan for operation by associations of workers. , 

Marshall, L. C. A missing chapter in our warAabor policy. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., May, 1919. Pp. 6. The history and text of the recommendations 
concerning labor standards made to the President on October 14, 1918, by 
the Conference Committee of National Labor-Adjustment Agencies. 

Mixter, C, W. Protection of piece rate. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1919. Py, 13. 

Plumb, G. E. Plan of organized employees for railroad organization. Public, 
Apr. 26, 1919. Pp. 3. 
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Pft^TE, H. Le journie de huit h^res ^ les^frfihl^en de ii paix* ^L’Burop^ 
Nouvclle, Apr. 19, Pp. 9, tldtlines position pf the C. .G. xron 5ic^ 

universal eight-hour day. ^ ' ^ I 

’ " *' *»’ 1 

BiPLEir, W. Z. A peculiar eight hour problem. Quart. Journ. £con., May, 1919; 

. Pp* «• ' 

.Stoudabo, W. L. Committee system in American shops, Indus. Manag., Jjme, 
1919. Pp, 4. The history and present position of the shop committee system. 

Waooaman, M. T. National Women*s Trade-Union League of America, Mo. 
Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 8. s» 

The American labor and socialist parties, Intercoll. Social., Apr .-May, 1919. 
Pp. 0. Summarizes the replies to a questionnaire concerning the relations of 
the parties. 

A forty-eight hour week. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Manfrs., Apr., 1919. Pp.^Si 
Thte progress of the movement in the textile industry. 

German decree regulating collective agreements, workers* and employees* dim-^ 
mittees, and arbitration of labor disputes. Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 14. 

Labor and the peace conference. Am. Fed., June, 1919. Pp. 16. Complete re- 
port of the Coinmission on International Labor Legislation and the draft 
convention submitted to the Peace Conference. 

Report of the provisional joint committee of the British Industrial Conference 
unanimously adopted April 4* Survey, May 3, 1919. Pp. 11. 

The rise in rates of wages during the war. Lab. Gazette (London), May, 
1919. Pp. 9. The general average increase lies between 100 and 190 per cent. 

Should Congress perpetuate the United States Employment Service? Industry, 
Apr. 1, 1919. Pp. 3. Criticises the service for “waste, extravagance and in- 
efficiency.’* 

WaMed — an eight hour*s act. New Statesman, Apr, 19, 1919. Pp. 9. Criticises 
some of the details in the recommendation of the Industrial Conference. 

Whitleyism applied at home. New Statesman, Apr. 19, 1919. Pp. 9. Dis- 
cui^ses the plan for the establishment of a National Joint Council in the 
English Civil Service. 

La journSe de huit heures universalis4e: impossibilitUs d? application; les con- 

Aiguences. L’Econ. Fran^., Apr. 19, 1919. Pp. 3. 

II primo »eonvegno degli ufflci comunali e provinciali del lavoro. BoHettino 
Mensile dell* Ufficio Municipale del Lavoro di Roma, March, 1919. Pp. 4. 

^Report of a first congress of public labor bureaus in Italy, held in Rome In 

, IP^ebruary, 1919. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

(Abstracts by Chester A. Phillips) 

B^ch, S. H. Developing dn acceptance market, Journ. Am. Bank. Assoc., 
^ay, 1919. Pp. 9. Savings banks are investing increasingly in liquid se* 
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curities. Every state in^he Ili|4on, pcept Pennsylvania and Wisconsin^ now 
.permits savings ba^Hs' to im^st^in ba^Jc^^^eptances. 

^{3ros8, I. B. The goM •policy of the UnUed States* Econ. Journ./Mar., l919, 

. ^ pp. tS. The methods employed and success achieved during the war in con-^ 
^itotrating our stock of gold, in conserving its use and in regulating its , 
outflow. 

Doucet, R. La vulgarisation du cheque, Le Monde Econ., Mar. 15, 1019. Pp. 
The use of checks should be greatly extended in France and French bankers 
ought to follow the American practice of periodically returning cashed checks 
j tfS< drawers. 

Estcourt, R. Sees gold standard no longer the basis of money. Annalist, 
June 9, 1919. Pp. 2, 

G^tADY, H. P\ The British gold embargo in its relation to the problem of re~ 
storing the British pre-war currency standard, Econ. Wld., June 91, 1919. 

, ^p. 9. English opinion is sharply divided as to the wisdom of lifting the 
^ gdld embargo. 

Hinton, W. J. A note on some anomalies in the currency of Hongkong, In- 
dian Journ. Econ., Dec., 1918. Pp. 96. A study of money-changers* and 
foreign exchange markets. 

Hoolvnd, O. M. Ett och annat om vaar bankpolitik. Ek. Tids., Feb., 1919. 
Pp. 7. A constructive criticism of current Swedish banking operations. 

Hope, R. E. A British international bank. Bank. Mag. (London), Apr., 
1919. Pp, 19. A hortatory proposal for a new bank to promote the develop- 
ment of home and foreign trade. 

Koelsch, W. F. H. The true functions of a discount company. Trust Com- 
panies, May, 1919. Pp. 3. A contrast of the work of London discount houses 
and that of American dealers in acceptances. 

Krech, H. Arbitrage, The Chase, Apr., 1918. Pp. 8. The nature and profit 
possibilities of arbitrage in securities, bullion, and exchange. 

Moitree, C. Les causes de la hausse des prix. Rev. d*Econ. Polit., Mar.- Apr., 
1919. Pp. 91. A defense of the quantity theory. 

Penny, D. G, H. Dollar exchange: What has been done and what remains 
to be done to establish it in the world*s markets, Econ. Wld., Apr. 19, 1919. 
Pp. 5. 

PoLiER, L. Les avances et les emissions de la Banque de France, L’Europe 
Nouvelle, May 3, 1919. P. 1. A new advance to the state of three billion 
francs goes hand in hand with an extension of the limit of note issue froil^ 
thirty-six to forty billion francs. 

PoLiER, L. L*influenee des changes sur les mouvements de Vor, L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Apr. 96, 1919. Pp. 9. 

PousE, L. L* organization du change en Allemagne, L’Europe Nouvelle, May^ 
81, 1919. Pp. 9. An account of measures taken to facilitate the financing of 
foreign trade. ^ 
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PoLiEa, L. Tine hanque interallUe pour liquidor la dette de guerre dee puis^ 
eancee centrales, L’Europe Nouvelle, Apr. 1^, 1919. Pp« Argues for the 
establishment of a bank to control and handle ttie receipts and expenditures 

; of the Central Powers. ^ 

IlAfFALOvicir, A. La caisse d'^pargne gMrale beige durant V occupation, 
£’Econ. Fran^., Mar. 29, 1919. Pp. 3. ^ 

Raffai.ovich, a. ProbUmea monHaires, L’Econ. Fran^., Apr. 19, 1919. 
Pp. 3. A study of inflation in Russia. 

Rapfalovich, a. Quelques probUmes monHaires dea empires centraua, 
L’Econ. Fran^., May 24, 1919. Pp. 3. Recent changes in the currency sys- 
tems of the Central Empires. 

Roveksky, J. E. The acceptance as the basis of the American discount 
market, Econ. Wld., June 14, 1919. Pp. 4. The functions of an open dis- 
count market, its component factors, the present status of the American dis- 
count market. 

Sadd, W. a. Should savings banks join the federal reserve system? Journ. 
Am. Bankers Assoc., Apr., 1919, Pp. 3. A canvass of savings banks shows 
opinions to be evenly divided as to the advisability of their joining the 
federal reserve system. 

Spalding, W. F. On the extension of British branch hanks in foreign coun- 
tries, Bank. Mag. (London), Apr., 1919. Pp. 4. Urges that English banks 
establish agencies rather than branches in foreign countries. 

Thalbitzeu, C. Nationalbanken 1818-1918, Nat. bk. Tids., Sept.-Dee., 1918. 
Pp, 32. An excellent historical account of the Danish national bank from 
1818 to 1918. The author outlines the main accomplishments of the past 
century and points out the special needs of the present time. 

Williams, J. H. Latin American foreign exchange and international balances 
during the war. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1919. Pp. 43. A comparison 
and explanation of the course of foreign exchange in Argentine, Brazil, Chile, 
and Uruguay during the war. 

The American dollar finding its place in world exchange* Annalist, Apr. 7, 
1919. Pp. 2, The recent growth of New York as a foreign exchange center. 

Canada I The organization of rural credit. Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., Mar., 
1919. Pp. 10. An account of the development and organization of rural 
credit in each of the provinces. 

Central banking in Belgium during the period of German occupation, Econ, 
Wld., June 7, 1919. Pp. 3. The issue department of the national bank 
was discontinued during the war in favor of the Soci^t^ G^n^rale Belgique. 
Conflicts between the German authorities and the banks of Belgium. 

The currency problem in Bohemia in its relation to the monetary system of 
Austria-Hungary. Econ. Wld., May 31, 1919. Pp. 5. The complete separa- 
tion of the Bohemian monetary system from the systems of Austria-Hungary, 
as the first important step in the rehabilitation of the new Slavonic republic. 

Is bimetallism to follow wartime currency inflation? Annalist, May 12, 1919. 
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P. 1. A drift toward bimetallism is seen in the rise of the value of silver/ 
in the removal of pur silver export regulations, and in England’s substantial 
control of gold production. 

Ovenproduction and the balance of the trade. Commerce Monthly, June, 1919. 
The desirability from the American standpoint of an unfavorable balance 
of^trade. » 

War operations on the German Reichsbank. Econ. Wld., May 31, 1919. Pp. 9. 
The salient features of German banking operations since 1914. 

Why state banks joined the reserve system and mhat they think of it. Journ. 
Am. Bank. Assoc., June, 1919. Pp. 5. State institutions entered the sys- 
tem chiefly from patriotic motives, regard advertising, value of member- 
ship, and rediscount facilities as the main advantages, and urge that the 
'^regional banks pay interest on balances, absorb interest on the float, and 
eliminate red tape. 


Public Finance 

(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 

Addis, C. The economics of a war indemnity. Journ. Inst. Bank., Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 14. Concludes a review of the indemnities of the last century with 
the. hope that the German indemnity may not be so large as to cripple that 
country or to upset the economic life of the victors. 

Aixen, W. H. and G. C. and R. G. Blakey. Budget^aking and social work. 
Survey, May 54, 1919. Pp. 3. Contains articles from different points of view. 

Bentzok, V. Om J ordvurdering og Kornligning. Nat. ok. Tids., Sept.-Dec., 

1918. Pp. 58. A study of Danish experiences in assessments of land values 
1903 and on. New methods are being devised to meet the new and changing 
conditions. 

Booabt, E. L. Luxury taxes. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., June, 1919. Pp. 3. A 
brief account of these taxes in France, England, and the United States. 

Bullock, C. J. Sidelights on the model tax system committee report. Bull. 
Nat. Tax Assoc., Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. A system comprising income, property 
and business taxes is less likely to lead to injustice in administration than 
one relying mainly on property or income taxes. 

Bullock, C. J. Taxation, I, II. Bldgs. & Bldg. Manag., Feb., Mar., 1919. 

Buswell, F. C. Fire underwriting results in the United States in 1918 and 
the taxation of fire insurance companies, Econ. Wld., May 31, 1919. Pp. 5. 
Traces the growth of federal taxation from 1909. 

Ciilepxer, B. La Morie iconomique des dipenses de guerre. Rev. d’Econ. 
Polit., Jan.-Feb., 1919. Pp. 15. Provided a government has economic re- 
sources and retains the confidence of its people, it will not be forced to 
cease fighting for financial reasons. 

Cox, H, B. The origin and growth of income tax. Journ. Comp. Legls., Apr., 

1919. Pp. 6. Traces the development of the British income tax from 1799 
to 1918. 
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DavidboX) D. BeskattiUng of aktieholaga vinet genom inkomstskatt, £k. Tids.i 
Jan., 1919. Pp. 13. Discusses the practical difficulties in applying the in- 
come tax to corporate gains in the light of recent Swedish experience. 

Doucet, H. Les avatars des nouvsaux impdts, Les Monde £con., Apr. 5, 1919. 
Pp. 3. Criticises proposed changes in the French tax system. 

Fisk, H. £. The comparative debt burdens of the United States, her allies and 
Germany. £con. Wld., May 10, 1919. Pp. 9, Relative to her population 
and resources the debt of the United States is much smaller than that of other 
great nations. 

Gottlieb, L. R. Indebtedness of principal belligerents. Quart. Journ. £con., 

‘ May, 1919. Pp. 97. Presents figures for debt, revenues, and expenditures. 

Hamburg, A. M. Constitutional aspects of the child labor profits tax. Bull. 
Nat. Tax Assoc., Apr., 1919. Pp. 3. Considers cases which may serve as 
precedents in determining the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Hoabe, a. Taxation. Charity Organ. Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 5. A plan for 
graduating the British income tax. 

Howe, S. T. S<m.e problems in connection with full valuation. II. Bull. Nat. 
Tax Assoc., Apr., 1919. Pp. 5. Advocates full valuation and tells what 
Kansas has accomplished in this direction. 

Jeze, G. Les emprunts de guerre de VAngleterre. Rev, Sci, L^gis. Finan., 
Jan., Feb., Mar., 1919. Pp. 46. Commends the loan policy which England 
steadfastly followed during the war. 

J,, G. Les emprunts d lots. Rev. Sci. L^gis. Finan., Jan., Feb., Mar., 1919. 
Pp. 95 Follows the movement in England and France to secure the issue 
of war loans with lottery features. Condemns such loans as financially un- 
wise and morally wrong. 

Kahn, O. H. A letter on the expediency of existing federal taxation. Econ. 
Wld., Apr. 96, 1919. Pp. 3. To retain the benefits of private initiative, the 
rates on large incomes should be reduced. 

Moir, H. Taxation: especially in its bearing on life insurance, Econ. Wld., 
May 94, 1919. Pp. 4. As a social necessity life insurance should be exempt 
from taxation. 

Oakley, E. S. Constitutional limitations of tax legislation. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., May, 1919. Pp. 4. Deals particularly with Minnesota. 

Paoar, S. M. The Indian income tax. Indian Journ. Econ., Dec., 1919. Pp. 
94Mii Traces Indian taxation from earliest times. 

Pxoou, A, C. The war and social reform. Scientia, Feb., 1919. Pp. 6. Dis- 
cusses the future of expenditures for social reform as affected by the war. 

Price, L. L. Professor Scott on post-war economic problems. Econ. Journ., 
Mar., 1919. Pp. 11. In a review of Professor Scott’s book commends his 
stand against the levy on capital. 

Powers, F. L. Should an income tax be substituted for the personal property 
tax? Minn. Municipalities, Feb., 1919. Pp. 5. 
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Putnam, G. E. Declares exemption defeats purpose of graduated taxes. 
Annalist, May 26, 1919. Pp. 2. The exemption of farm loan bonds does 
not benefit the farmers and nullifies the purpose of progressive income 
taxes. 

Roussin, L. G. Some aspects of war finance, Econ. Journ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 19. 
Explains the method by which inflation has been brought about and points out 
the need of great care in the necessary process of deflation. 

Samuel, H. The taxation of the various classes of the people, Journ. Royal 
Stat. Soc., Mar., 1919. Pp. 40. A statistical study of the burden of national 
taxes in Great Britain leads to the conclusion that in the lower stages of 
income British taxation is regressive. 

Scott, W. R. La liquidazione del dehiti di guerre. Rif. Soc., Mar.-Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 41. 

Selioman, E. R. a. Are stock dividends income? Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1919. 
Pp. 20. 

SuRET, L. Le deficit budgHaire. L’Europe Nouvelle, Mar. 15, 1919. Pp. 2. 
The German indemnity will not, as many assume, be sufficient to cover the 
French deficit. 

SuRET, L. LHmposition du capital et Vemprunt ford, L’Europe Nouvelle, Mar, 
8, 1919. Pp. 2. Discusses extraordinary methods suggested for meeting the 
French deficit, 

SuRET, L. Le nouveau budget du Royaume’^Uni. L’Europe Nouvelle, May, 
1919. P. 1. The British budget for 1919-90 contemplates no general reduc- 
tion in taxation and even plans for a moderate loan. 

SuRET, L. Les ressources publiques et le budget, L’Europe Nouvelle, Apr. 19, 
1919. Pp. 3. Reviews various opinions as to the amount of the indemnity 
which Germany should pay. 

Thii^ry, E. La situation donomique et financiire de VAllemagne. Econ. 
Europ^en, Oct. 18, Nov. 22, Dec. 6, Dec. 90, 1918. 

Tucker, R. S. The future of real estate. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., May, 1919. 
Pp. 4. A study of the growth of population during the war, the course of 
the cost of building and other factors leads to the conclusion that assessors 
may expect an increase in real estate values in the near future. 

White, T. Canada * s war expenditure and national debt. Econ. Wld., June 14, 
1919. Pp. 9. The war has left a per capita debt of over $990. About three 
quarters of this debt is held in Canada. 

Young, E. H. The financial situation and the way out, Contemp. Rev., Apr,, 
1919. 

The budget. Bank. Mag. (London), June, 1919. Pp. 8. The chief changes in 
the British revenue system for 1919-90 are a reduction in the excess profits 
tax, an increase in the estate duties, the abolition of the luxury taxes, and a 
preferential in the case of dutiable goods imported from the Empire. 

Comment faire payer aux Allemands les dommages de la guerre, R^f. Soc., 
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Mar. 16, 1919. Pp. 21, Suggests control of the German debt by the allies 
as a means of carrying out the payment of the indemnity. 

How is Germany to pay billions of indemnity? Annalist, Apr. 91, 1919. P. 1. 
Ultimate payment will be in goods and services. 

Investigation of the British income and excess profits taxes by a royal com* 
mission. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., June, 1919. Pp. 3. Gives a questionnaire 
sent out by this commission, with answers thereto made by the editors of the 
London Accountant. 

La situation financikre de VAngleterre, des Etats-Unds et de VEmpire Allemand, 
Rev. Sci. I.^gis. Finan., Jan., Feb., Mar., 1919. Pp. 99. A translation of 
a recent address by Sir Edward Holden, president of the London City and 
Midland Bank. 

New York State now has a state income tax law. Greater New York, May 96, 
1919. Pp. 5. Gives full text of the new law which imposes a light, slightly 
progressive tax, drawn on the lines of the federal tax. 

The readjustment of German finance by capital levy. Econ. Journ., Mar., 
1919. Pp. 15. Gives the views of German and Austrian authorities. 

Shrinkage ignored in federal tax on merchandise. Greater New York, June 
9, 1919. Pp. 8. Gives a brief sent in protest against this practice to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Population 

(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 

Aububtin, F. Une question de vie de mort. La nataliU: Comment la 
r4soudre. R^f. Soc., Apr., 1919. Pp. 19. An example of the all too common 
type of article on population in France. Reflects in extreme form the ner- 
vous hysteria of the French over population losses and low birth rate. Pro- 
poses that an additional indemnity be levied on Germany to provide a fund 
to subsidize French mothers in proportion to the number of children they 
bear. 

Bbismak, S. Arbetslonens problem. Ek. Tids., Jan., 1919. Pp. 14. Comes to 
the conclusion that labor and welfare problems can, in the last analysis, only 
be solved through an intelligent regulation of population. 

Bunle, H. Les marches des Etats du centre de V Europe, Bull, de Stat. 
G6n. de la France, Jan., 1919. Pp. 46. A detailed statistical analysis, based 
upon official census data, of the population of the border districts of Ger- 
many, Russia, Hungary, and Austria. Population is classified, by minor civil 
divisions, according to place of birth, mother tongue, language spoken, 
religious affiliation, and political allegiance. Should be a valuable reference 
article. 

Dabwik, L. Eugenics in relation to economics and statistics. Journ. Royal 
Stat. Soc., Jan., 1919. 

Dublix, L. I. Mortality from external causes among industrial policy-holders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Proc. Casualty, Actuarial & 
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Stat. Soc. Am., Nov. 15, 1918. Pp. 53. A statistical study of mortality due 
to accident, suicide, and homicide. Based on experience of the industrial de- 
partment of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Eastman, P. R. The relation of parental nativity to the infant mortality of 
New York state. Am. Journ. Diseases of Children, Mar., 1919. Pp. 17. 
Mortality of infants of foreign-born mothers is mainly due to communicable, 
respiratory, and gastro-intestinal diseases, the chief incidence of which falls 
at ages over one month. Babies of native mothers die more frequently before 
one month of age, from premature birth and congenital debility. Obvious 
inferences concerning environmental factors are drawn. 

Mabinelli, O. The regions of mixed populations in Northern Italy, Geog. 
Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 30 and a large colored map. Largely a historical 
study, suggestive of the importance difference of language assumes in the 
psychology of the European. 

Payen, E. La population franqaise et les reformes pour les families nom- 
hr eases, L’Econ. Fran?., Feb. 15, 1919. Pp. 3. Discusses recent proposals 
for providing incentives for larger families. 

Savorgnan, F. LHnfluence de la guerre snr le mouvement natural de la 
population, Scientia, May, 1919. Pp. 11. Analyzes briefly the effect of war 
on births, deaths, and marriages in the chief belligerent countries of Europe. 

Savorgnan, F. Tjemigrazione italiana. dopo la conclusione della pace, Supple- 
mento Econ. del Giorn II Tempo (Rome), Mar. 5, 1919. P. 1. There will 
probably be less emigration overseas after the war, and possibly a large 
emigration to France, Belgium, Switzerland, the Balkans, the annexed parts 
of the Austrian empire and Asia Minor, 

F4condiU-Angleterre: F4condit4 des mariages en 1911, Bull, de la Stat, 
G6n. de la France, Oct., 1918. Pp. 10. 

Jewish agricultural colonization in Palestine. Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., Apr., 
1919. Pp. 17, An informing article covering the natural and economic con- 
ditions, agrarian conditions, land tenure, history of Jewish colonization in 
Palestine, and the work of the Jewish Colonization Society and the colonizing 
companies. 


Insurance and Pensions 

(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 

Devine, E. T. Allotments and allowances. Survey, Jan. 35, 1919, Pp. 8. 
Comprehensive statement of the work of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
with suggestions for improvements. 

Fay, R. E. Public liability insurance: its theory, forms, and practice, Econ. 
Wld., June 31, 1919. Pp. 4. Insurance against claims of the public (persons 
not employed by insured). Includes liability of manufacturers, elevators, 
landlord and tenant, teams, etc. 

Hoppman, F. L. The compulsory health insurance report of the Wisconsin 
Special Committee on Social Insurance. Econ. Wld., Apr, 36, 1919. Pp, 3, 
The report, adverse to the adoption of health insurance, places the world 
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of insurance under obligations for its uncompromising hostilitjr to ill-con- 
sidered schemes and plans of socialistic change. 

Hooxstadt, C. Comparison of experience under workmen's compensation and 
employee's liability systems. Mo. Lab. Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 18. Resume 
of experience under the two systems on the basis of official reports and in- 
vestigations. 

Hookstadt, C. Compensation for occupational diseases in the United States 
and foreign countries. Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 10. Definitions used, 
provisions of law, etc. 

Huxteb, a. The American-Canadian mortality investigation, 1900-1915, 
Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. Summary with comment, of this 
report, 

Levisox, J. B. Fire insurance on vessel property. Am. Underwriter, Mar., 
1919, Pp, 4. Fire insurance on vessels should be left where it belongs — ^with 
marine underwriters. 

McFahi.axd, W. War-risk insurance: Us conservation and Us conversion. 
Econ. Wld,, Apr. 19, 1919. Pp. 2. Provisions of the new policies. 

Mowbbat, a, H. Comparison of actual and expected losses as a means of loss 

analysis. Proc. Casualty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc. of Am., Nov. 15, 1918. 

Pp. 9. Using the experience of the Industrial Insurance Department of the 
State of Washington, it is found that infected injuries cause about two and 
a half times the loss of the uninfected. The method is recommended for 
wider studies. 

Valgbex, V. N. Prevailing plans and practices among farmers' mutual fire 
insurance companies. U. S. Dept, of Agri. Bull. No. 786, May 28, 1919. 

Pp. 15. 1,950 of these companies, the greater part covering lire and 

lightning. They exist in all except 5 states, but four fifths are in the middle 
Atlantic and north central states. 

Westeboaabo, H. Prisopgangen og Porsikrings vdsenet. Nat. 5k. Tids., Mar,- 
Apr,, 1919, Pp. 20. The author treats of the theoretical possibility of in- 
suring against the risk of changes in the price level. 

Whittall, W. J. H. Note on a fundamental question underlying the pension 
problem; with a reference to the School Teachers' Superannuation Act, 1918. 
tTourn. Inst. Actuaries, Apr., 1919. Pp. 14. Finds act open to criticism be- 
cause it is non-contributory. 

Whittail, W. j. H. Notes on some recent developments of pension problems 
in America. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Apr., 1919. Pp. 12. Comment on recent 
state municipal and Carnegie pension reports. 

Agricultural credit and life insurance companies. Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., 
Oct,, 1918. Pp, 4. In the United States the decade ending 1914 showed 
that these companies had increased from one fourth to one third the pro- 
portion of their assets invested in farm mortgages. The average interest 
rate was 51/2 per cent. 

Dreams of after-the-war business cherished by the German insurance profession. 
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Econ. Wld., June 7, 1919. Pp. German insurance carriers must push 
vigorously for foreign business. 

If not compulsory insurance — what? Nat. Civ. Fed. Rev., June 5, 1919, Pp. 4. 
Addresses at meeting on May 19. Speakers include Warren S. Stone, Dr. 
A. H. Doty, M. A. Daly, P. Straus, L. K. Frankel, C. P. Neill, F. L, Hoff- 
man, P. F. Sherman, and others, 

Italy: recent provisions for compulsory insurance against the accidents of 
agricultural labour. Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 14. Pro- 
visions of act of August ^3, 1917 and discussion of system. 

Medical directors discuss influenza. Am. Underwriter, Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. 
Digests of papers at medical directors section of American Life Convention, 
March 26-28, 1919. Cooperation of health officials (federal, state, municipal), 
improvement in preventive measures, education and conservation in selection 
of risks by companies. 

Operation and status of state insurance funds. Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 7. Summary of answers to circular letters sent out by Missouri official. 
These funds have been successful, there is no considerable sentiment for their 
abolition, there is no evidence of politics in their administration, they are 
actuarialiy solvent, cheaper than private insurance, etc. 

Will American insurance abandon the foreign field? Econ, Wld., June 14, 
1919. Pp. 2, The war caused many losses to American companies because of 
invested reserves abroad. Present tendency is to avoid foreign business ex- 
cept in Great Britain. 

Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 

(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 

Dabwin, L. The racial efects of public assistance. Charity Organ. Rev., 
Mar., 1919. Since the improvement of the nation demands that the output of 
children from bad homes be lessened and from good homes increased, pub- 
lic assistance to the poor must be so directed and limited as to produce this 
effect. Certain forms of relief lessen the strain on family life and increase 
fertility. The writer holds that public assistance should not be given in 
homes below a certain standard of decency, but that suitable institutional 
treatment which would prevent parenthood should be substituted. Expendi- 
tures for certain purposes may be made to benefit all, because the ad- 
vantages outweigh the disadvantages. To produce desirable racial effects 
they must gain results which are remote but enduring and which tend to 
reduce the birth rate among the less desirable types. 

Kebbt, W. J. Old and new in Catholic charity, Cath. Charity Rev., Jan., 
1919. This article discusses the evolution in the methods of Catholic philan- 
thropy. Special reference is made to the work of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 

Statistics 

Bbowklee, J. Notes on the biology of a life-table, Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., 
Jan., 1919. Pp, 2. 
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Darwin, L. Eugenics in relation to economics and statistics, Journ. Royal 
Stat. Soc., Jan., 1919. Pp. S2. 

Friday, D. Statistics of income. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept, 1919. Pp. 15. 

Kopp, E. W, Essentials of family statistics, Proc. Casualty, Actuarial, & Stat. 
Soc., vol. V, pt. 1. Pp. T9. 

Mitchell, W. C. Statistics and government. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Mar., 1919. Pp. 13. 

Ogburk, W. F. Analysis of the standards of living in the District of Columbia 
in 1916, Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1919. Pp. 13. 

Potter, Z. L. The Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics, Quart. Pubs. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1919. Pp. 11. 

Secrist, H. Statistics of the United States Shipping Board, Quart, Pubs, 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1919. Pp. 13, 

Swanson, A. E. The statistical work of the War Trade Board. Quart. Pubs. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1919. Pp. 14. 

WoLMAN, L. The statistical work of the War Industries Board, Quart. Pubs. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1919. Pp. 13. 



NOTES 


At the suggestion of President McVey of the University of Ken- 
tucky it has been decided not to hold the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association at Lexington, Kentucky, this year. The 
suggestion is prompted by changes in hotel construction such as would 
make the entertainment of the Association impossible. The Executive 
Committee has accordingly voted that the sessions be held in Chicago, 
beginning December 29, 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Economic 
Association, held in Chicago on June 6, the following business was 
transacted: 

The President was authorized to appoint a committee of three to 
investigate and report upon the utilization of the economic and statis- 
tical material contained in the draft questionnaire and to invite the 
American Statistical Association to appoint a cooperating committee. 

The President was also authorized to enter into communication with 
the National Board of Historical Service, the American Statistical As- 
sociation, and other organizations likely to be interested in matters 
relating to preservation, organization, and utilization of the material 
on price fixing collected by the various war boards. 

Proposals looking toward the foundation of an Institute of Economic 
Research having been transmitted to the Association by Professor 
Irving Fisher, the President was authorized to appoint a committee 
of five to confer with Professor Fisher and with others interested in 
the matter, and to report at the next annual meeting. 

It was voted to extend the time within which papers entered in the 
competition for the Karelson prize must be submitted (see Proceedings 
of Thirty-first Annual Meeting, p. 350) to October 1, 1920. 

It was also voted to discharge the following committees : Committee 
on Transportation and Committee on Labor. 

The President has appointed Dr, Victor S. Clark to represent the 
Association on a joint committee, including the American Historical 
Association and the American Political Science Association, on a Na- 
tional Hall of Records, 

It has been suggested that the Review inaugurate a department of 
wants for announcing positions open and positions desired. The board 
of editors has approved the suggestion and the managing editor will 
endeavor to make the Review as serviceable a medium as possible for 
this purpose. 
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Since May 1, the following names have been added to the member- 
ship of the American Economic Association: 

Baker, Gladden W., 16 Morris St, Albany, N. Y. 

Black, John D., University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Blum, Henry, 1965 Broadway, New York City. 

Brown, Edmund, Jr., Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Brown, Herbert F., 190 East Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Case, H. C. M., 1410 W. University Ave., Urbana, 111. 

Clark, W. C., Department of Labour, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Compton, Wilson, 995 Lumber Exchange, Chicago, 111. 

Cuyler, Thomas D., 701 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DePasse, Alfred B., 49 Claremont Ave., New York City. 

Doraiswami, S. V., Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, Bombay, India. 

Elliott, H., 34 Nassau St,, New York City. 

Emmet, Boris, 900 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Fabella, V., Roxas Bldg., Manila, P. I. 

Fox, F. Y., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Gana, M. D., University of the Philippines, Manila, P. I. 

Grimes, W. C,, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Hugh, Yu Tinn, Clarke College, Worcester, Mass. 

Jue, J. Hing, Bank of Canton, Hong Kong, China. 

Kahn, Montifore G,, 59 Wall St., New York City. 

Kawai, E., Department of Agriculture, Tokyo, Japan. 

Kelleher, D, M., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Kuhn, E., Zeitungsagentur, Basel, Switzerland. 

Lahee, A. W., State Department, Washington, D. C. 

Larson, Randell J., Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Lay, Julius G., Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Lund, Fin, 16 Holmans Kanal, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

McGrath, W. H., 1419 7th Ave., West, Seattle, Wash. 

McNeill, Clarence E., 198 Hamilton St., New Haven, Conn. 

Malbum, William P., Englewood, N. J. 

Miyata, S., 165 Broadway, New York City. 

Nelson, Henry B., Nash Sales Company, Madison, Wis. 

Steele, John T., 919 Fidelity Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tiffany, Burton E., Vermillion, S. Dak. 

Tsoi, N. S., Canton Christian College, Honglok, Canton, China. 

Phillips, H. D., Bureau of Markets and Storage, Albany, N. Y. 

Van Pelt, A. F., 18 Kingsley St., West Orange, N. J. 

Vockd, Stewart, Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walscr, Guy O., Terminal Bldg., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Wardell, Allen, 15 Broad St., New York City. 

Wealc, G. J., 407 Armory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Welsh, Herbert S., 398 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wilson, Allen D., 1096 Ohio St., Lawrence, Kansas. 

Wood, William AUen, 1197 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wyss, Ferd, Librairie Amsthausgasse, Berne, Switzerland. 

Young, John Parke, 578 Boyle Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The courses in preparation for industrial supervision and employ- 
ment management which have been given at Bryn Mawr College are to 
be continued with the cooperation of the National War Council of the 
Young Women's Christian Association. New courses and seminaries 
are also being planned in community organization^ community art^ and 
principles of education as applied to community work. In connection 
with the establishment of an educational center at the Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia^ training in psychiatric social service as well as in 
mental analysis and social case work is offered. The announcement of 
these courses for 1919^1920 may be had by writing to Dr. Susan Kings- 
bury, Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The College of Commerce and Department of Economics of the 
University of California announces the establishment of a curriculum in 
foreign trade and shipping to be offered during the year 1919-1920. 

Plans are being made to have Professor John A. Hobson, of England, 
deliver a series of lectures on “Economics and the War" at the Univer- 
sity of California during the first semester. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation will be held in Chicago, December 29-31, 1919. 

The David A. Wells prize of Harvard University for this year has 
been awarded to Dr. J. H. Williams for a thesis entitled “Argentine 
international trade under inconvertible paper money, 1880-1900." 

The Norwegian Nobel Institute announces an international prize 
competition on the following subject: “An account of the history of the 
free trade movement in the nineteenth century and its bearing on the 
international peace movement." The essays may be written in English, 
French, or German, or in one of the Scandinavian languages. The 
prize is 5,000 kr. and the essay will become the property ot the In- 
stitute. The essays, bearing an epigraph and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name of the author, should be sent to the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Institute, 19 Drammensvei, Christiania, before July 1, 
1922. 

The National Tax Association announces that the articles by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Reed Powell which have appeared in recent numbers of 
the Harvard Law Review will be published under its auspices. These 
articles make a volume of approximately 300 pages, which will be is- 
sued at a nominal charge of one dollar to members of the association 
and two dollars to non-members. Persons desiring copies are asked 
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to place their orders at once as the edition will be limited. Orders 
should be sent to A. E. Holcomb, Secretary, 195 Broadway, New York, 

N. y. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York has issued a 
circular in regard to a new plan for commercial examinations to be 
conducted under its supervision (65 Liberty St., New York City). 

A limited edition of the Proceedings of the Second Pan American 
Commercial Conference, held June 2-6, 1919, will be printed. Those 
desiring copies should apply at once making checks payable to Chief 
Accountant, Pan American Union (Washington, price $3). 

The United States Department of Agriculture has published the 
Report of a Committee Appointed hy the Secretary of Agriculture to 
Consider the Subject of Land Economics as One of the Divisions of 
Research Work of the Proposed Bureau of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics (Circular 138, June, 1919, pp. 8). 

The Advisory Board of the Committee on Education and Special 
Training has submitted to the Secretary of War a Review of Its Work 
during 1918, The report consists of (1) a general report, (2) a 
report of the vocational training detachments, and (3) a report on 
the war issues course. 

The Library of the United States Department of Labor has pre- 
pared a list of periodicals and newspapers in its library dealing with 
Labor and Industry, The list covers some 23 typewritten pages; 
periodicals are arranged by countries and by states. 

The Government Printing Office has issued a report upon Ocean 
Rates and Terminal Charges, by Professor Emory R. Johnson, who 
conducted an investigation of this subject for the Shipping Board. 
This report is accompanied by one more detailed upon Terminal 
Charges at United States Ports, prepared by Professor C. O. Buggies 
under the supervision of Professor Johnson. Comparatively little has 
been written on the subjects with which these reports deal, Port Ad- 
ministration and Charges, by Grosvenor M. Jones, being the only 
previous noteworthy public document. 

Professor Willard E. Hotchkiss, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota and secretary of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board 
at Washington, has become labor manager for the Wholesale Tailors 
Association of Chicago. Labor departments in the individual firms 
belonging to the association .will be under Mr. Hotchkiss' direction. 
In association with Earl Dean Howard, of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
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and a representative of the Chicago Wholesale Clothiers, he will be a 
member of the Board of Labor Managers for the Chicago men’s cloth- 
ing market. This board will have charge of all matters arising in 
the Chicago market under recent agreements with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. To carry out these agreements, the 
National Federation of Clothing Manufacturers has recently been 
organized. 

The Bulletin, the official organ of the American Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing Manufacturers Association (752 Broadway, New York) con- 
tains a considerable amount of descriptive matter in regard to the in- 
dustrial plans of this industry. 

William Demuth and Company, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, have 
for circulation leaflets and memoranda in regard to the plan of in- 
dustrial democracy which has been in operation in its establishment 
since 1917. 

The Century Company announces for early publication The Flow of 
Value, by Logan C. McPherson. 

Mrs. Parker’s volume An American Idyll, dealing with the life 
and work of her husband, Carlton H. Parker, has been issued by the 
Atlantic Press. 

Messrs. Constable & Co. have published The Claims of Labour and 
of Capital, by W. R. Cooper, editor of the Electrician, 

Messrs. Longmans & Company announce Currency and Credit, by 
R. G. Hawtrey. 

The Zionist Organization of America (55 Fifth Ave., New York) has 
recently circulated Bulletin No. 361, entitled To Absorb Mass Migra- 
tion without Economic Friction, describing plans for laying the foun- 
dation of the Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. 

The Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America has prepared a statement 
on The Church and Social Reconstruction, under date of July 14? (l05 
East 22d St, New York). 

A questionnaire in regard to the International Labor Conference to 
be held at Washington in October, 1919, appears in the Survey for July 
19, 1919. The provisional representative for the United States is 
Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University. The question- 
naire deals with the application of the principles of the eight-hour day 
or the forty-eight hour week, the question of preventing or providing 
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against unemployment, employment of children, women’s employment, 
and extension and application of the International Convention adopted 
at Berne in 1906 for the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, held in May, a resolution was passed asking the State Sec- 
retaries Section, in cooperation with George E, Allen, educational 
director of the institute, and Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, to prepare a textbook on elementary banking 
and finance suitable for use in the elementary and high schools and to 
secure its introduction into such schools in the United States. 

Messrs. Walton and Company, 103 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W 1, 
England, proposes to issue a portrait of the late Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis Palgrave. The print is to be 17 by 23 inches and the subscrip- 
tion price is one guinea. 

The National Catholic War Council has begun the publication of 
a monthly Bulletin (930 l^th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.), 

The first number of the Journal of Industrial Hygiene appeared in 
May, 1919. This is published monthly by the Macmillan Company, 
editorial offices being at 240 Longwood Ave., Boston. It is conducted 
under the editorship of Dr. David L. Edsall, Dr. A. F. Stanley Kent, 
Dr. C, K. Drinker, and Dr. K. R. Drinker. 

Soviet Russia is a new weekly devoted to the “spread of truth*’ 
about Russia. Publication was begun in June, 1919 (110 West 40th 
St., New York, $5 per year). 

In March, 1919, appeared the first number of Giornale di Mathe- 
matica Finansiaria, Rivista Tenica del Credito e della Previdensa (22 
via Cernaia, Torino). 

Since the preparation of the lists of new books the following have 
been received: 

Meyer Bloomfield, Management and Men (Century). 

Harry James Carman, The Street Railway Franchises of New 
York City (Longmans). 

Julius Henry Cohen, An Ametican Labor Policy (Macmillan). 

Edward T. Devine iind Lillian Brandt, Disabled Soldiers and 
Sailors Pensions and Training (Oxford Univ. Press). 

Glenn Frank, The Politics of Industry (Century), 

Charles Josiah Galpin, Rural Life (Century). 
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John Leitch^ Man-to-Man. The Story of Industrial Democracy 
(B. C. Forbes Co.). 

Wesley C. Mitchell, International Price Comparisons (War In- 
dustries Board). 

Claudius T, Murchison, Resale Price Maintenance (Longmans). 

Francis Neilson, The Old Freedom (Huebsch). 

Thorstein Veblen, The Vested Interests and the State Off the 
Industrial Arts (Huebsch). 

Appointments and Resignations 

Mrs. John B. Andrews, assistant secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, has recently finished her investigations in 
France and England as a member of the Industrial Commission sent 
over by the Y. W. C. A. 

Dr. John B. Andrews, secretary of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, is now in Europe as technical adviser to the com- 
mittee on organization of the International Labor Legislation Con- 
ference to be held in Washington in October. 

Miss Emily Balch is in Geneva serving as secretary of the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 

Dr. Francis H. Bird, who gave a labor course at Dartmouth College 
during the spring term, has been appointed assistant director of the 
Bureau of Industrial Relations of the United Typothetae of America 
with headquarters at Chicago. 

Dr. Roy G. Blakey, has been promoted from associate professor to 
professor at the University of Minnesota. 

Professor Ernest L. Bogart, who is away from the University of 
Illinois on leave of absence, is in the newly organized Economic In- 
telligence Section of the Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office in the State 
Department at Washington, where he went from the War Trade 

Board. 

Mr. Nathaniel G. Burleigh has been appointed professor of indus- 
trial organization and management at Dartmouth College. 

Major John B. Canning has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics at Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Mr. Dana F. Cole, of the University of Nebraska, has been made 
associate professor of marketing. 
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Dr. Melvin T. Copeland has been appointed professor of marketing at 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Ira B. Cross has been promoted to professor of economics at the 
University of California and has been made chairman of the economics 
department. 

Mr. Joseph E. Cummings, of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, has been appointed an instructor in the School of Business at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Stuart Daggett has been acting dean of the College of Com- 
merce of the University of California during the past semester. 

Professor Ernest R. Dewsnup has returned from England to the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr, Z. Clark Dickinson has been made an assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Minnesota. 

Professor George W. Dowrie has been made dean of the newly 
created School of Business at the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Boris Emmet, expert of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, has resigned from the federal service to 
accept the position of manager of the labor department of the New York 
Dress and Waist Manufacturers* Association, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Miss Helen Everett, of the staff of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, has resigned to join the faculty of Vassar College. 

Professor James A. Field resumed his work at the University of 
Chicago in June. 

Mr. Felix Fluegel has been appointed instructor of economics in 
the University of California. 

Dr. Edgar S. Furniss has resigned from his position as professor 
of economics in Carleton College to accept the position of assistant pro- 
fessor of political economy at Yale University. 

Associate Professor C. J. Galpin has resigned from the University 
of Wisconsin to accept a position in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics. 

Dean Edwin F. Gay has been released from his duties as director of 
the Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics and has returned to the 
Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Professor Frederick B, Garver has resigned his position at Leland 
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Stanford Junior University to accept an associate professorship in 
economics at the University of Minnesota. 

Professor J. L. Gillin, who has been on leave of absence serving as 
Director of Civilian Relief in the Central States, for the American 
Red Cross, will return to the University of Wisconsin in September, 

Dr. Henry R. Hatfield has returned from Washington to his position 
as dean of the College of Commerce at the University of California. 

Professor B. H. Hibbard is now in charge of the work in agricul- 
tural economics at the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. A, E, Holcomb is now secretary and treasurer of the National 
Tax Association. 

Mr. Clarence L, Holmes, of the Office of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics in the United States Department of Agriculture, has 
been appointed associate professor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Dwight L. Hoopingarner has been appointed lecturer on em- 
ployment management for one year from September, 1919, at the 
Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Professor Willard E. Hotchkiss has resigned his position at the 
University of Minnesota to become labor manager for the Wholesale 
Tailors Association of Chicago. 

Mr, D, D. Hughes has been appointed instructor in the department 
of rural economics, Ohio State University. 

Mr. Robert Hunter, author of Poverty, has been appointed a lecturer 
in economics in the University of California, and will deliver a series 
of lectures on “The meaning of the revolutions in Europe.” 

Professor Lincoln Hutchinson, of the University of California, is 
with the United States Food Administration at Prague, Bohemia, and 
will return to the university January 1. 

Dr. Paul W. Ivey, of the University of Iowa, has been made asso- 
ciate professor of marketing. 

Professor W. T. Jackman, of the University of Toronto, has been en- 
gaged this summer in work as a member of the Canadian Commission 
on the Cost of Living. 

Albert C. James, of the University of Minnesota, has been pro- 
moted from an instructorship to an assistant professorship. 
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Mr. Leo Jones, instructor in political science at the University of 

Washington, Seattle, has resigned. 

» 

Dr. J. E. Kirshman, who has been a special expert in the Research 
Section of the Division of Planning and Statistics of the United States 
Shipping Board, has been appointed associate professor of economics 
in the University of Nebraska. 

Dr. Frank H. Knight has accepted an associate professorship at the 
State University of Iowa. 

Miss Hazel Kyrk has returned to Oberlin College after a year's ser- 
vice in the London office of the United States Shipping Board. 

Dr. William M. Leiserson, recently with the Working Conditions Ser- 
vice of the federal Department of Labor, is now engaged in the study 
of methods of Aipericanization for the Carnegie Foundation. 

Professor J. E. LeRossignol has been appointed dean of the new 
College of Business Administration which has been formed at the Uni- 
versity of "Nebraska. 

Miss Margaret M. Lathrop will return to her position as instructor 
in economics at Leland Stanford Junior University in October, after 
having spent a year with the Red Cross in France. 

Professor F. R. Macauley has returned to the University of Cali- 
fornia as assistant professor in economics. 

Mr. Frederick MacKenzie is now associate editor of the American 
Labor Legislation Review, 

Professor Theodore Macklin, of Kansas Agricultural College, has 
been appointed associate professor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dr, George B. Mangold, of the Missouri School of Social Economy, 
has been teaching in the University of California summer school. 

Dr. Bruce D. Mudgett has resigned from the University of Wash- 
ington to accept an associate professorship of statistics at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Mr. Leo Drew O'Neill has been appointed an assistant professor of 
economics at the College of Business Administration of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Howard S. Noble, of Harvard University, has been made as- 
sistant professor of accounting in the School of Business at the 
University of Minnesota. 
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Mrs. Cornelia S. Parker^ who has been assistant in social economics 
at the University of California^ has resigned to continue her studies at 
Eastern universities. 

Mr. Victor H. Pelz has been appointed an instructor in the School 
of Business at the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Elias Powell has resigned his position with the Legislative Re- 
ference Division, Library of Congress, and has been appointed special 
expert with the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. A. L. Prickett has been appointed assistant professor of econ- 
omics at Indiana University and is to give particular attention to 
courses in business. 

Dr. E. C. Robbins has resigned as assistant professor of economics 
at the University of Minnesota to become professor of economics at 
the University of Oregon. 

Professor J. S. Robinson is head of the new Department of Com- 
merce at Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 

Professor Fred Russell, assistant professor of economics at the 
University of Washington, has resigned to return to the University 
of Illinois. 

Dr. A. M. Sakolski has been placed in charge of the statistical bureau 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New York. 

Mr. William H. Spencer has been appointed assistant professor 
in business law in the School of Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago. 

Mr. J. Warren Stehman has been promoted from instructor to as- 
sistant professor at the University of Minnesota. 

Professor C. C. Staehling, assistant professor in accounting at the 
University of California, has resigned to accept a position with the 
Haskins and Sells Company in San Francisco. He will continue, how- 
ever, as special lecturer. 

Professor G. A. Stephens, of the University of Nebraska, has re- 
signed to take a permanent position with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Mr, Gilbert H. Tapley has been appointed secretary of the Amos 
Tuck School of Dartmouth College and also instructor in statistics. 

Professor F. W. Taussig has resigned from the United States Tariff 
Commission and will resume his duties at Harvard University, 
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Professor J. Franklin Thomas, associate professor of sociology at 
the University of Washington, has resigned to become director of the 
School of Social Research at the University of Oregon. 

Mr. Jacob Viner, who has been with the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, has accepted an assistant professorship in economics at the 
University of Chicago. 

Mr. J. B. Washburn has been appointed instructor in accounting 
at the University of California. 

Mr. Russell Weisman has been appointed instructor in economics in 
Western Reserve University. 

Mr. Harry Richard Wellman has been appointed professor of 
commercial organization and management at Dartmouth College. 

Dr. J. H. Williams has been appointed an assistant in economics at 
Princeton University. 

Miss Anna Yonngman, who resigned her position as professor 
of economics at Wellesley College, has been appointed research 
assistant in the Division of Analysis and Research of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Miss Youngman has also received an appointment 
as lecturer in banking in the School of Business of Columbia Univer- 
sity for the ensuing year. 

M. A. N. Kiaer, director of the Central Bureau of Statistics of the 
Kingdom of Norway, died in Christiania, April SO, 1919. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN STATE INSURANCE 

Humanity has perhaps done nothing better in the way of de- 
vising a purely human institution than in the field of insurance. 
By insurance we carry one anotlier’s burdens. Instead of waiting 
until after a catastrophe has happened and then taking lip a 
contribution for the relief of those in distress, through insuritnce 
we take up the contribution in advance of the catastrophe ai^d 
are therefore ready to relievo the distress almost immediately. 

Workmen’s compensation is insurance. It makes the empldyeY 
the insurer of his employees; but he may hire some one e^St^ to^ 
carry that insurance in his stead if he so desires, through .some 
mutual organization with other employers or through some insur- 
ance company organized as a corporation or through some state 
fund or bureau, as the circumstances may determine. TIk whole 
fabric of compensation to injured workmen is founded upon in- 
surance principles and upon a just distribution of the risk among 
all persons liable under the risks of industry and in proportion to 
the hazards characteristic of each such industry. 

California made its first essay into the compensation field of 
legislation in 1911 , by the enactment of what was then commonly 
known as the Roseberry law, which was in fact the fourth tenta- 
tive draft of the Wisconsin compensation law. State Senator 
Louis Roseberry whipped it into shape to fit California’s nomen- 
clature and political organization, and by that means put the 
Wisconsin law into effect in California a few months before it 
went into effect in Wisconsin. 

The Roseberry law was crude and tentative only, elective in its 
terms, and sufficed mainly to enable the people of California to be- 
come familiar with the compensation idea as applied to industry 
and to make it possible for the then Industrial Accident Board to 
make such investigations and preparations as were necessary for 
the formulation of a more adequate and compulsory compensation 
law. There was otherwise ever so little for the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board to do, during the two and a third years of life of the 
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Roseberry law, except to prepare and make ready for presentation 
to the legislature a draft for. a workmen's compensation, insurance 
and safety act; and it was to this task that the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board devoted the greater part of its time and energies. 

During this interim the writer of this article made a careful 
and thoroughgoing study of the literature of all of the compen- 
sation insurance systems in the world; and, in order to acquaint 
himself with the insurance side of the insurance problem, he visited 
a number of eastern cities and held conferences with the managers 
of a number of large liability insurance concerns, and also met 
,and conversed with those who, by reputation, were deemed best 
equipped to advise in relation to a just and workable plan for 
compensation insurance coverage for employers. 

As a result of these investigations the writer became convinced 
that the existing facilities for insurance against the compensation 
risks of industry were inadequate and that, in justice, they should 
be made adequate before imposing upon the industries of Cali- 
fornia a compulsory compensation law; and yet no other form of 
law than a compulsory one could adequately protect the working 
people of California from the pauperizing consequences of indus- 
trial injury. The great insurance companies were prone to get 
together and stand together on premium rates, if on nothing 
else, and adventurers were disposed to organize wildcat, fly-by- 
night, cut-rate concerns, mainly for the stock-jobbing profits to 
be made out of the organization rather than for the earnings to 
be derived from legitimate insurance, all of which worked to the 
detriment of employers and their injured employees. 

It was in the insurance literature of New Zealand that there 
was first found an idea which seemed to be capable of being 
whipped into practical form for meeting the requirements of in- 
surance under a compulsory compensation insurance act. Having 
opened correspondence with the proper officials in New Zealand, 
we were soon well stocked with reports in relation to the workings 
of their system of state insurance in free competition with about 
twenty-five other insurance carriers of one form or another in the 
compensation field. We found that, in New Zealand, while the 
state insurance fund was doing only about 10 per cent of the in- 
suring against compensation risks, and was doing that in free and 
fair competition, the effect of the staters competition upop other 
insurance carriers was to secure fair premium rates for the em- 
ployer and fair treatment for the employer’s injured employees, 
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and these were the ends we were seeking in California. . We bor- 
rowed the idea from New Zealand, but we dressed it in garments 
better suited to the industrial and political situation in California 
and presented the measure to the legislature of 1913. 

The new bill was entitled ^‘The workmen’s compensation, in- 
surance and safety act,” and it was warmly espoused by the then 
governor, Hiram W. Johnson, now United States senator; and, 
with his hearty cooperation and by reason of the progressive 
trend of legislation in California at that time, the Industrial Ac-, 
cident Board was able to induce the legislature to*pmpower it, as 
a commission, to establish a state compensation insurance fund in 
what was ultimately to be free and fair competition with other in- 
surance carriers and to place to its credit in the state treasury 
$100,000 as cash capital to begin business on. This was the foun- 
dation upon which the superstructure of a compensation and safety 
act was based. 

It was what Governor Johnson regarded as a “bully fight.” The 
corridors of the capitol building swarmed with insurance men, all 
with their knives whetted to a keen edge and with bloody-minded 
intent upon killing the bill if they could consummate its death, 
but at all events to do it great bodily harm. They did neither. 
They were beaten at every point and were able to make almost no 
change at all in the text of the measure as submitted to the legis- 
lature by the then Industrial Accident Board. The bill passed 
both houses with large majorities, was signed by the governor, 
and went into effect January 1, 1914?. 

An idea incorporated in the fund was to create a model insur- 
ance carrier whicli other insurance carriers in competition with 
it would, by the logic of circumstances, be required closely to ap- 
proximate on pain of having the business go to the state fund; 
and it required about four months of experience under the new 
act to enable them to appreciate the force of the argument. It 
was intended also that the policy of the fund should be influenced 
by the moralities involved in each situation rather than by the 
legalities alone; that is, it was purposed to make the fund a warm- 
blooded financial institution rather than a cold-blooded one; and 
this policy has been consistently pursued ever since. It was also 
determined that as soon as the fund became strong enough its 
competition with private insurance carriers should become wholly 
fair; it should pay the same taxes that other insurance carriers 
Were required to pay, and it should derive no direct advantage 
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from the state’s other activities not shareable by all other insur- 
ance carriers in competition with it in the compensation field. 

The following were the chief arguments advanced against the 
adoption of the measure by the legislature: 

1. That the insurance field belonged to private enterprise. 

The proponents of the measure dissented from this proposition 
and held insurance to be a public service, a service which the 
state could directly perform, in whole or in part, to the exclusion 
of all other carriers or in competition with them, for the reason 
that the public welfare, which the state was created to protect, 
was vitally involved in the institution of compensation insurance, 
at least. It was held that the state might delegate such a service 
to a private or mutual enterprise or might discharge the obliga- 
tion itself ; that the issue was not academic, but practical, and that 
the decision should depend upon which plan is likely to work the 
better. It was then, and still is, the judgment of the writer of 
this article that the competitive plan would work best for em- 
ployers, best for employees, and the best for the economic inter- 
ests of the state, as well as best for the state fund, which needs 
competition to keep it progressive in its efforts to render the best 
possible service at a reasonable cost for the performance of such 
service. 

It was contended that politics must inevitably get into the 
management of the fund, and so hopelessly injure it. 

It cannot be denied that there was, and always has been, some 
danger of such an eventuality, but for more than five years not 
one appointment to a position within the State Compensation In- 
surance Fund has been made through political consideration. 
The fund has not only kept out of politics, but it has kept politics 
out of the fund, which has been to the very great advantage of the 
fund as well as of the politics of the state. 

Furthermore, all of the employees of the fund, except the man- 
ager and the heads of departments, are employed through a vigor- 
ous and rigorous state civil sendee law, which is entirely non- 
partisan in its operation. 

8. That the state fund would get the bad risks and the in- 
surance companies the good ones. 

That there is such a tendency wherever the state enters the 
insurance field in competition with other insurance carriers is true 
enough, but the state fund in California has resisted this tendency 
and has put forth its energies to aid the bad risks in becoming 
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good risks before they arc given insurance coverage, and with a 
high degree of success. The fact that the loss ratio of the fund 
is lower than that of the average for other insurance carriers 
shows that it has selected its risks with as high a degree of un- 
derwriting judgment as other insurance carriers and that it has 
not had more than its just quota of bad risks to carry. 

4. It was dogmatically declared that private enterprise can do 
business cheaper than the state. 

The writer is inclined to agree with the proposition that private 
enterprise can do business more cheaply than the state, but that it 
will not do it as cheaply as the state if it can avoid it. 

The insurance carriers in competition wuth the fund have stoutly 
claimed that they cannot do the business of insurance with an 
overhead expense of less than 85 per cent of the premiums re- 
ceived; and, during the last year and a half, they have so raised 
their rates as to allow 40 per cent for this purpose. The cost of 
the state fund’s doing business has only once exceeded 15 per cent 
and for the year 1918 it was a trifle less than 12 per cent, or, to 
be exact, 11.79 per cent of the net premiums received. In other 
words, the state fund is transacting business at one third the cost 
which the private insurance carriers set aside for that purpose. 
Yet the only part of the expense of the fund which the state bears 
is that the state pays the salaries of the industrial accident com- 
missioners, who sit as a board of directors for directing the gen- 
eral policy of the fund, and to this task the commission does not 
devote more than two hours per week. That is absolutely all the 
benefit or advantage the state fund gets by reason of state aid, 
and that is negligible. The fund now pays the same taxes that 
other insurance carriers pay, pays for all its own labor and rent 
and every other element of cost in doing an insurance business; 
but it does the business economically, wines and dines no legisla- 
tors, and does not seek to hire employers to give it their business 
through any form of hospitality or entertainment. The writer 
has all along felt that if private insurance carriers would have a 
good housecleaning and a reorganization of their methods of do- 
ing business they could stay in the field in competition with the 
state fund and make a fair rate of profit on their investment. 

The fund must invest the money in its control as savings banks 
invest their funds; the private insurance carriers may invest 
‘^other people’s money” in their possession as commercial banks 
invest, or as promoters, for that matter, and so make a larger 
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return than the fund can upon its investments. Private insur- 
ance carriers may hire their labor in the open labor market and 
may work their employees as many hours as they can induce them 
to work. The fund must secure its labor from the State Civil 
Service Commission and pay salaries comparable to those paid in 
other departments of the state service. 

5. It was contended that it is unjust that three commissioners, 
whose duty it is to sit in judgment over controversies between 
injured persons and insurance carriers, should also sit as a board 
of directors in the operation of an insurance concern in competi- 
tion with such other private insurance carriers. 

The commission has always admitted that there is just here an 
academic inconsistency in the act, but there was no good way of 
avoiding the difficulty. If the industrial accident commissioners 
were minded to be unjust and to discriminate against private in- 
surance carriers and in favor of a state fund they could do this 
just as readily without regard to whether the commission con- 
trolled the fund or whether its control w^ere placed wherever else 
it might be placed — in the hands of a separate commission, the 
state insurance commissioner or the manager of the fund alone — 
and yet the opportunities so to- discriminate would be very few. 
All of the decisions of the commission are open, and discrimina- 
tions could not be practiced without being called to public at- 
tention, a deserved condemnation being visited upon the heads of 
the commissioners. In default of proof of such discrimination — 
and no such proof has ever been forthcoming in spite of frequent 
challenges to produce it — the issue becomes what Abraham Lin- 
coln properly characterized as ‘"^a pernicious abstraction.” Our 
manager of the fund is so fully persuaded that there is no discrimi- 
nation against other insurance carriers and in favor of the fund 
that he feels that the commission leans over backward, and per- 
haps it does. 

The commissioners do consciously discriminate in many in- 
stances, but always against the fund. This is done where the 
legalities would require the denial of compensation if the insur- 
ance carrier were a stock company, insistent that it should be re- 
quired to pay only what the law required it to pay, but where the 
commissioners believe that the moralities require the payments to 
be made* As long as government by law stands there will prob- 
ably be a broad difference between justice as measured by the 
legalities and as measured by the moralities. Legalities must deal 
with common conditions and can seldom adjust themselves to spe- 
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cific cases. The moralities may deal with specific cases which do 
not fall into line with the law of average, and all insurance is 
based upon the law of average. The commission does this with 
good conscience, feeling that if by so doing the employer is taxed 
a little more for his premiums the burden is offset many times over 
by economics practiced by the management in the conduct of the 
fund. In short, as hereinbefore suggested, the difference between 
the policy of the fund and that of many stock companies con- 
sists in this: that the fund is made a warm-blooded financial in- 
stitution, whereas those who are in the insurance field for the 
profit they can make out of it tend to make their concerns cold- 
blooded financial institutions; and in the practical operation of 
these different tendencies differing results of considerable im- 
portance to humanity are attained. Furthermore, no board or 
commission not in daily contact with the administration of a com- 
pensation law can know how to make an insurance carrier respond 
to the requirements of such a law. 

The State Compensation Insurance Fund of California was 
ready for business on January 1, 1914, and it was gotten ready 
by the then Industrial Accident Board, operating under the Rose- 
berry law, and by the expenditure of something less than $5,000 
in equipping a business office and employing a manager and a few 
assistants for about two months so that the fund might be ready 
when the new compensation, insurance and safety act went into 
effect. This expenditure covers absolutely tlie only cost that the 
fund has occasioned the state except the use of the $100,000 
capital provided by the act of the legislature of 1913. 

The first prerequisite was to devise premium rates to be charged 
employers under the new act, but it was not within the scope of 
human knowledge to know in advance what the premium rates 
should be for the ensuing year. A basis of information and ex- 
perience did not exist. Accordingly, the fund adopted the rates 
charged by the liability insurance companies, based upon such 
experience in this and other countries as could be made available, 
making sure to collect enough in premiums to cover the payments 
necessary to be made; and the fund has ever since charged the 
same rates that other insurance carriers have charged, these being 
the minimum rates fixed by the state insurance commissioner, ex- 
cept that the other carriers, at the beginning of 1918, increased 
their rates 6 per cent, which increase the fund did not meet. It 
^ill probably be ten years before a volume of experience in rates 
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can be accumulated that will justify making premium rates any- 
thing more than tentative, but any gbod bookkeeper can tell at 
the end of the year what the rates should have been. For this 
reason it has been the policy of the fund to make its policies 
‘^participating, ” as insurance men call them; that is, at the end 
of each year, the policy holders participate in any savings that 
have been effected in the course of the year’s business in the form 
of dividends ; and “dividends,” in insurance, mean that the insurer 
has paid that much too much for his insurance. At the end of 
each year the state fund has returned 15 per cent of the premiums 
received to the policy holders on an average, some more, some less, 
as the experience in each classification warranted. 

The legislature of 1916 enacted a reseiwe law requiring insur- 
ance companies to retain, undistributed to their stockholders, a 
certain percentage of their premiums intact for three years before 
releasing them to their surplus accounts. Upon the expiration of 
this term the fund returned to its policy holders of 1914, ^0 per 
cent additional dividends, besides the 15 per cent returned at the 
end of that year, making 35 per cent in all on the premiums paid 
during that year. The next year there was paid a second dividend 
to the policy holders of 1915 of 18 per cent, making 33 per cent 
of the premiums paid during that year ; and it is anticipated that 
the fund will go right on making its regular 15 per cent return, if 
not more, at the end of each year, and, three and a half years after, 
a second dividend of 15 to 25 per cent, owing to what the loss 
experience and the cost experience have been. Now that, as will 
be seen further on, the capitalization of the fund has been made 
adequate, the dividends repaid to policy holders should be greatly 
increased unless restricted by an exceptionally unfavorable loss 
experience. It is almost needless to say that the competing in- 
surance carriers have made no such returns. In this way those 
who insure with the state fund get their insurance at exactly what 
it docs cost the state to do the insuring, no more and no less. More 
than this they have no right to demand and less than this they 
have no obligation to put up with. The dividends so repaid by 
the fund during the first five years of its existence aggregated 
$790,000. 

It may be of interest to note the growth of the business of the 
fund year by year. For 1914, the premiums received amounted 
in the aggregate to $647,161.24; for 1916, $656,6764^5: 
for 1916, $928,281.16; for 1917, $1,873,791.64; for 1W8, 
$2,459,086.08. The prospects are that the premium receipts of 
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the fund for the current year, 1919, will equal or exceed three 
millions. ^ 

The overhead cost of doing business for the year 1914 was 
12.65 per cent; for the year 1915, it was 15.48 per cent; for 1916, 
14.05 per cent; for 1917, 14.76 per cent; for 1918, 11.79 per 
cent; or an average of 13.75 per cent for the five years of the ex- 
istence of the fund. 

It was declared in the act that: ‘‘said Fund shall, after a rea- 
sonable time during which it may establish a business, be fairly 
competitive with other insurance carriers and it is the intent of 
the Legislature that said Fund shall ultimately become neither 
more nor less than self-supporting.” The time has come when 
this ultimate ideal is realizable. The $100,000 capital with which 
the fund was supplied by the state was inadequate to enable the 
fund to carry the largest risks offered it or to be certain of not 
being wholly wiped out by some catastrophe hazard. Therefore, 
if the fund was to perform the service reasonably required of it 
by the state it was necessary for it largely to augment its capital 
and surplus. In short, it needed a round million dollars as an 
anchor to windward to justify full faith and credit in its ability 
to pay all losses and to carry the largest risks the employers of 
the state had to offer. It was useless to appeal to the legislature 
for any such sum of money and the only other way to obtain it 
was to keep back from the policy holders a share of the excess 
premiums paid and interest earned. This was done and yet, in 
spite of returning the $790,000 to policy holders above referred 
to, and in spite of the active competition of many other insur- 
ance carriers, the State Insurance Fund of California has accumu- 
lated a surplus so rapidly that the commissioners are almost 
ashamed to let policy holders know how profitable the enterprise 
has been as a money-making institution. 

On the 31st day of December, the fund had a net surplus, not 
including the $100,000 capital given it by the state, amounting to 
$1,038,958.96, without a dollar of indebtedness chargeable against 
it ; and this accumulation has been made in five years, charging the 
same rates or lower rates than other insurance carriers charged 
and, for a portion of the time at least, bearing all of the tax bur- 
dens that other insurance carriers had to bear. Meanwhile, the 
$100,000 original capital has never been touched, except that it 
was placed at about 0/^ per cent interest. The average profit per 
year was $207,791.79, and the ratio of the average profit to tlie 
capital was, in round numbers, 207 per cent per annum, notwith- 
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standing the return of $790,000 to the policy holders above re- 
ferred to. 

If no dividends had been declared or paid to the policy holders 
the accumulated surplus would then have been $1,690,191.54, the 
average annual profit for the five-year period would have been 
$338,038.61, and the ratio of profit to the capital invested would 
have been 338 per cent per annum. It should be noted just here 
that whatever the other insurance carriers did with their surplus 
they did not return any of it to the policy holders and it is not 
believed that many of them have much of it to their credit at 
this time. 

Again, assuming that the state fund had been started as a stock 
insurance corporation, and that the stock had paid regular an- 
nual dividends of 6 per cent and so remained at par, the 6 per cent 
dividend to stockholders would have taken $30,000 from the here- 
tofore mentioned surplus and accumulation; but, deducting this 
and proposing to make a stock dividend to the shareholders for 
the distribution of the accumulation, the shares would then have 
had a market value of $1,108, instead of a par value of $100. In 
the expressive language of financiering circles, this would be known 
as ‘‘cutting a melon,” and no doubt the melon would have been 
relished by the shareholders; but, assuming that the fund, con- 
ducted as a stock company, had returned no dividend^ to policy 
holders other than the 6 per cent above suggested, the other con- 
ditions of the business remaining the same, a much larger and 
more juicy melon could have been served up to the stockholders, 
for the shares would then have been worth $1,760, instead of $100 
par value. This looks like making money pretty fast. 

Wliile the State Compensation Insurance Fund has been pros- 
pering as above made evident, five of its competitors in the field 
have failed and gone into liquidation, leaving small assets to their 
stockholders and leaving hundreds of injured employees and their 
dependents uncompensated; and ten other insurance companies 
have retired from the compensation field unable to do a profitable 
business in competition with the state fund. There are still about 
twenty insurance carriers in the field, but most of them complain 
that they are unable to make any money out of insuring against 
compensation risks. 

However, the state is doing only about 40 per cent of the in- 
suring of compensation and 60 per cent of it still goes to other 
carriers, mainly to stock companies. Just why so many employers 
persist in giving their business to the stock companies in the face 
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of the well known fact that the state fund ultimately returns at 
least one third of the premiums to the insurers is not entirely 
clear. The stock companies attribute their success in getting 
business, notwithstanding this handicap, altogether to salesman- 
ship, but it would seem that salesmen who can sell insurance for 
a third more than it can be had for elsewhere are wasting their 
time selling insurance, which at best does cost a great deal of 
money, when, as in California, there is so much blue sky to be 
sold that does not cost anything at all. 

The black beast which pursues the insurance carriers is the in- 
surance broker. He performs a useful service, but is paid by the 
wrong party. If an employer desires to have a broker place his 
insurance for him it is proper for the emploj^er to hire such 
broker to render him that service and pay for it, just as he would 
pay for the services of an attorney; but, under a system which 
has grown up in the insurance field, the insurance carrier pays 
the broker, and the broker, having secured a client, hawks the 
business from company to company and places it where he can 
do best for himself — and he does this with old business as well as 
with new. Therefore, every insurance carrier must fight to hold 
its old business as tenaciously as it fights to get new business. 
This is a very great source of expense to insurance carriers and 
they have not the courage to shake off the incubus, whereas the 
state fund, at the outset, declared that it would pay no broker- 
age, and so its acquisition cost is only a fraction of that of its 
competitors in the insurance field. If the other insurance car- 
riers do not cut themselves loose from this drag upon their re- 
sources it will only be a question of time when the stock com- 
panies will have to retire from the compensation field of insurance 
and the fund will have a monopoly of that field by operation of the 
natural laws of trade, rather than by compulsory legislation. The 
remedy is easy to suggest and not very difficult to apply. It 
would consist merely in a gentlemen’s agreement to pay no more 
commissions for anything except new business and to let one an- 
other’s existing business severely alone. If this were done, and 
lived up to, it would save a very important source of overhead 
cost to the private insurance carriers and would probably enable 
them to stay in the field in wholesome competition with the state 
fund. The only reason apparent why this has not been done is 
that the insurance gentlemen in charge of the insurance companies 
know each other too well. 
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It cannot be questioned that the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund of California has proven a marked success. It has furnished 
insurance coverage to its patrons for one third less than it has 
cost those employers who placed their insurance with private in- 
surance companies and yet it has been more liberal than the private 
companies in its treatment of injured employees. At the same 
time it has made money hand over fist. Its surplus is invested in 
municipal, state, and liberty bonds and its underwriting has been 
prudent and based upon sound insurance principles. 

The members of the Industrial Accident Commission of Cali- 
fornia would not think of taking to themselves any great share of 
the credit for the result attained. By far the larger share of this 
credit goes to Mr. C. W. Fellows, the manager of the state fund, 
and the staff of lieutenants he has gathered about him. However, 
this adventure in state insurance docs not prove that all forms of 
state insurance are preferable to insurance by private enterprise. 
There have been state funds that were mismanaged, just as there 
have been private insurance companies that vrere mismanaged, and 
there have been other state funds that were not founded upon 
sound principles of insuring, and of course bad management and 
unsound principles can only work for failure, not success. 

At the beginning the writer spoke of the beneficence of insur- 
ance. Now, in conclusion, he desires to emphasize the fact that 
the possibilities of insurance for the relief of human hardship have 
been only partly utilized. The hazards of life, such as sickness, 
unemployment, industrial injury, premature death, can be guarded 
against only through insurance. There is no other way under a 
free society and there are those now living who will live to see the 
time when the states of this Union, in common with California, 
will have to make choice between a comprehensive system of social 
insurance that will insure against the hazards of life from the 
cradle to the grave or accept socialism or social anarchy in its 
stead. All these forms of insurance are essentially within the 
scope of social obligation and we in California think that our 
‘‘adventure in state insurance*’ furnishes at least a reasonable hope 
that if the state shall be called upon to furnish insurance against 
the other hazards of life at what such insurance is reasonably 
worth, as well as against those of industrial injury, the state can 
assume the obligation with confidence in its ability to discharge it. 

A. J. PlLiaBUUY. 

Chairman of the Industrial Accident Commisium of Calif orma» 



SUPPRESSION AND NON-WORKING OF PATENTS, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE DYE AND 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

Patentees cannot combine their patents to restrain trade in a 
patented article ; but the United States Supreme Court has clearly 
recognized the right to suppress patents/ This enables the patent- 
ee to buy up the patents relating to a particular industry, use 
any part of them, suppress the remainder, and thus prevent the 
competition that would otherwise spring up between the owners 
of the patents. It secures a monopoly of monopolies, and prac- 
tically confers a patent on the whole industry. The result is ex- 
actly the same as that of a combination of patentees, manufactur- 
ers or others, to restrain trade. 

The purchase and suppression of patents not only promotes mon- 
opoly; it also discourages invention and retards industrial pro- 
gress and hence defeats the purpose of the patent law. This point 
finds clear expression in a statement of the Inventors’ Guild, an 
association of eminent inventors: 

It is a well known fact that modern trade combinations tend strongly 
toward constancy of processes and products, and by their very nature 
are opposed to new j^rocesses and new products originated by inde- 
pendent inventors, and hence tend to restrain comp^ition in the de- 
velopment and sale of patents and patent rights; and consequently 
tend to discourage independent inventive thought, to the great detri- 
ment of the nation, and with injustice to inventors whom the Constitu- 
tion especially intended to encourage and protect in their rights.* 

It is difficult to find specific evidence with which to prove this 
practice, as no general intensive investigation of it has ever been 
made. Nevertheless, a Circuit Court in 1906® ascertained that the 
Indiana Manufacturing Company had acquired over 100 patents 
relating to straw stackers which could not be used conjointly, and 
hence many of them had been suppressed. The National Har- 
row Company in 1897 was said to control 85 patents on spring- 

^ Blount Manufacturing Company v. Yale and To^one Manufacturing Com^ 
pany, 166 Fed, 555 (1909) and Continental Paper Bag Company v, Eaetern 
Paper Bag Company, 210 U. S. 405 (1908) respectively. 

^BeHsion of Patent Laics, Report No. 1161, House of Representatives, 02 
Cong., p. 3. 

^Indiana Manufacturing Company v, J, 7. Case Threshing MaMne Com^ 
pany, 148 Fed. 2h 
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tooth harrows, some of them unused.^ In the so-called Lock case*^ 
the court announced in 1909 that, ‘‘It is a fact familiar in com- 
mercial history that patent rights have a commercial value for 
purposes of extinction, that many patents are purchased in order 
to prevent the competition of new inventions and of new machines 
already installed.” The button-fastener and paper bag cases® 
present evidence of the suppression of patents. The American 
Tobacco Company acquired a patent for a tobacco-stemming ma- 
chine by purchasing a majority of the stock of the Standard To- 
bacco Stemmer Company. This machine was not manufactured, 
but the control of the patent by this combination prevented its 
development and use by competitors.^ 

The suppression of patents was brought out in the recent hear- 
ings on bills relating to trust legislation.® 

Paper patents, patents covering inoperative devices, and dormant 
patents (that is, patents not used, but applied for and held for the 
purpose of preventing the manufacture of the devices or improvements 
therein described) are at the foundation of much of the most injurious 
monopoly and trade restraint. . . . Again, there are thousands of pat- 
ents lying dormant, having been acquired by established concerns 
whose business was tlireatened by competition. 

In 1916 the A. B. Dick Company controlled 12S patents relat- 
ing to only a few subjects.® Of these patents only 67, about one 
half, were first issued to A. B. Dick, the others being acquired 
from other parties. Twenty-four of these patents relate to sheet- 
feeding apparatus in connection wuth a duplicating machine. It 
seems certain that these patents cannot be conjointly used in a 
single sheet-feeding apparatus, nor is the one the outgrowth or 
development of the other. They represent different lines of im- 
provement of different basic inventions, all proceeding simultane- 
ously. Three of the patents relate to the feeding of sheets to a 
duplicating machine from the top of the pile, and two, from the 
bottom; the dates of issue of the former are February £, 1904, 
July 8, 1906, and May 26, 1915; of the latter, June 19, 1906, 

* National Harrow Company v. Bement, 21 Appellate Division, N. Y. 290, 

6 166 Fed. 660. 

6 77 Fed. 288 and 159 Fed. 741, 210 U. S. 405. 

7 Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Tobacco Industry , pt. 
1, p. 34. 

^Hearings before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United States 
Senate, 63 Cong., V, II, p. 1078. 

^This is based on a study of the Dick patents, which may be obtained from 
the Patent Office. 
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and August 14, 1906. This shows that the development of the 
one line of invention did not cease before the other began. All 
the sheet-feeding apparatus employed in 1916 on the duplicating 
machines of the A. B. Dick Company fed the sheets of paper to 
the machine from the top of the pile. Prior to that time, it does 
not seem that the A, B. Dick Company provided its machines with 
an apparatus to use the Dick patents for feeding sheets from the 
bottom of the pile. In other words, some of the patents have never 
been used; and as this company has consistently refrained from 
using them, it is equivalent to their suppression. 

In 1916 twenty-eight patents of the A. B. Dick Company per- 
tained to stencil sheets. These patents cannot be used conjointly 
in the preparation of stencil paper ; they represent different lines 
of invention, each independent of the other. They cover five 
methods of forming characters in the stencil sheet, namely, abra- 
sion, pressure, heat, adhesion, and extraction. The dates of issue 
of the patents relating to abrasion are 1880, 1886, 1890, 189S, 
and 1914!; to pressure, 1888 and 189^; to heat, 1893; to ad- 
hesion, 1894} and 1896; and to extraction, 1895. One method 
did not become obsolete and then another appear; improvement 
or evolution of the one did not cease before that of another began. 
They all developed simultaneously, but each distinct from the 
other. A. B. Dick himself received letters patents for one method 
only, namely, pressure; all the patents covering the other four 
methods were issued to other parties, and A. B. Dick obtained 
control of them. These patents, representing five distinct means 
of forming characters in a stencil sheet, cannot be, and as a mat- 
ter of fact were not, conjointly used; only two methods, pressure 
and abrasion, have been employed by the A. B. Dick Company. 
The acquisition of the other three methods would seem to have 
no legitimate justification; instead, it indicates an intention to 
monopolize all patents relating to the preparation of stencil paper 
so as to use a part of them and suppress the remainder. 

It seems that the strength of other industrial monopolies based 
largely on patents, likewise arose from this same practice, and, 
therefore, that the suppression of patents undoubtedly constitutes 
an evil of our patent system that demands correction. Every 
great nation except the United States provides for the utilization 
of a patent or else its revocation. If the patentee does not care to 
use his invention, he must grant licenses to others or surrender 
his patent. This country should soon realize the economic neces- 
sity of a similar provision in its patent law. 
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Many foreigners who obtain patents from the United States do 
not utilize them in this country, but ‘‘work” them elsewhere, usually 
in their own country, from which they have also secured patents 
of the same subject-matter. In this manner, foreigners have re- 
served the United States as the exclusive market for their goods — 
a territorial monopoly, as it were, defined by national boundaries. 

The effect of the non-working of patents by foreigners upon the 
industrial development of the United States varies with respect 
to the nature of the patented invention and the availability of the 
patented product. If the invention represents only an improve- 
ment, it is quite possible for the manufacturers in this country to 
bring forth similar but different improvements or intensive in- 
ventions of equal or greater efficiency. If the invention is basic 
or pioneer and highly original, they are at a greater disadvantage. 
Moreover, this disadvantage may be extended to other industries 
by withholding from them the patented product upon which their 
development depends. 

Every great nation except the United States has taken meas- 
ures to prevent the exploitation of its patent system in the man- 
ner just described. England, the last country to do this, passed 
the Patent Act of 1907, commonly called the “compulsory work- 
ing’^ clause. It stipulates three courses which are open to the 
choice of the patentee; “to work the invention; to prove that the 
circumstances are unfavorable to such working; or to surrender 
his power to prevent others from using the invention.’”^ The 
law applies alike to the foreign and home patentees. The effect 
has been the construction and operation of factories in England 
by foreigners, by German concerns in particular. 

In Germany the patentee must put the invention to commercial 
use in Germany and must grant licenses on reasonable terms or 
else be deprived of his patent through cancellation.^* 

American manufacturers, due largely to the laws of foreign 
nations which require the working of patents, have established 
factories within their confines. Typewriter companies, for ex- 
ample, the Underwood, Oliver, and Smith Premier, are established 
in foreign countries.^^ In 1908, the United Shoe Machinery Com- 

xo The English Patent System, by A. F. Ravensheer, pp. 77, 78, and 137 ; 
also, see English Patent System, by William Martin, p. 29. 

IX The English Patent System, by A. F. Ravensbeer, pp. 82 and 88. 

12 /bid., pp. 119 and 121. 

12 Sec Perry’s Directory of Great Britain and Ireland, 1917, pp. 1948, 1944, 
260S, and 2671. 
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pany reported to the stockholders that “the foreign companies 
have largely increased their manufacturing capacity.”^* Also, 
the International Harvester Company has established factories in 
foreign countries. 

The extent to which United States patents may be suppressed 
by foreigners is suggested by the large number of patents, both 
absolutely and relatively, which are granted to foreigners by this 
country. During 1910 to 1915 the United States granted 21,073 
patents to citizens of foreign countries, 11,43 per cent of the total 
number of patents granted during this period. From 1900 to 
1910, the per cent of patents obtained by foreigners to the total 
was 11.26; 1890 to 1900, 9.86; 1880 to 1890, 6.64; and 1870 to 
1880, 4.50. Prior to 1870 the percentages are less and less. 
From 1915 to 1917, foreigners received only 8.52 per cent of the 
patents granted by the United States owing to the influence of 
the war. 

About eighty per cent of the foreign patentees are citizens of 
Canada, England, France, and Germany. During the three peri- 
ods, 1890 to 1900, 1900 to 1910, and 1910 to 1915, England re- 
ceived 32, 25, and 22 per cent respectively of all patents granted 
to foreigners by the United States; France received 9, 9, and 
8 per cent respectively ; and Germany, 25, 30, and 33 per cent re- 
spectively.^® 

The great increase in the relative number of patents granted to 
German citizens is to be noted, such patents increasing from 25 
per cent of the total in 1890 to 1900, to 33 per cent in 1910 to 
1915. The percentage fell to 22 per cent during the years from 
1915 to 1917 owing to the war. 

The relatively large number of patents granted to foreigners by 
the United States may be ascribed to the cheapness and conven- 
ience of acquiring and maintaining them. The initial patent fee 
is nominal and there are no yearly charges or fees. Moreover, this 
country does not require the “working” of patents — a factor of 
great importance to the foreigner. 

Most of the patents granted to foreigners, to Germans espe- 
cially, relate to only a few subjects, the dye and chemical indus- 
tries in particular. This fact, together with the non-working of 
such patents in the United States, largely accounts for the lack 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Report of the President to the An* 
nnal Meeting of Stockholders, 1908, p. 2. 

Annual Reports of the Comwissioner of Patents to Congress, 
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of development of these industries in this countrj, that is, before 
the world war. Up to January 1, 1902, 1196 patents known to 
the Patent Office as “carbon dyes” had been issued, 622 of them 
during the decade 1891 to 1900. Of these 622 patents, 609 or 
97.91 per cent were issued to foreign inventors, the Germans pre- 
ponderating, and 2.09 per cent to American inventors. 

During 1900 the value of the imports of coal-tar colors and 
dyes was $4,890,072, of which Germany is credited with $8,822,- 
162. The country which furnished most of the patentees is the 
one which furnished most of the imports. During the same year 
the value of the artificial dyestuffs manufactured in the United 
States was $52,648, 1.07 per cent of the aggregate of imports and 
home product for 1900. It would seem that there is a correla- 
tion between this per cent and the per cent of patents relating to 
this industry issued to American inventors, namely, 2.09. 

Up to January 1, 1902, the Patent Office had issued 582 patents 
relating to “carbon compounds” (chemicals), of which 312 were 
issued during the decade 1891 to 1900, 281 or 90.1 per cent of 
these 812 patents were issued to foreign inventors, the Germans 
predominating, and 9.9 per cent to American inventors. 

During 1900, the value of the imports of “chemicals, drugs and 
dyes, all others (dutiable)” was $69530,037, of which Germany 
was credited with $3,145,254. Again, it is evident that the coun- 
try which furnished most of the patentees is the one which fur- 
nished most of the imports. 

During 1900 the value of fine chemicals made in this country 
was $4,206,744. This is 39.18 per cent of the total of imports and 
home manufacture, while 9.94 per cent of the patents covering 
chemicals were granted to American inventors.^^ This compari- 
son is subject to slight error as the classifications of chemicals by 
the Census Bureau and Patent Office do not exactly coincide. 

Statistics for more recent years which show the correlation be- 
tween the distribution of United States patents to citizens of this 
country and foreign nations, on the one hand, and the relative 
values of manufactures in the United States and imports into 
this country, on the other, are not available. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the correlation continued to exist until the outbreak of 
the war in 1914. 

A recent report of A. Mitchell Palmer, the alien property cus- 

Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900, vol. X., Manufactures, pt. IV, 
Special Reports on Selected Industries, 1902, pp. 759 and 760. 
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todian, indicates the progress and future of the American industry 
of dyestuffs and medicines. Until August, 1914, it consisted large- 
ly of small assembling plants operating on German intermediates 
and therefore at the mercy of German producers. At the begin- 
ning of 1914, German concerns supplied nine tenths of the dyes 
used in the industries of the United States. Measured in terms 
of value, Germany manufactured 74 per cent of the world’s out- 
put of dyes.^^ 

This situation was due to Germany’s encouragement of chem- 
ists and their research work, together with the policy of taking 
out patents in other countries where they were worked very little 
or not at all. A large proportion of the dye factories of Eng- 
land and France were owned and operated by German dye con- 
cerns, which situation was due to the patent laws of these two 
nations requiring the ^‘working” of patents. On the other hand, 
the Germans owned practically no dye factories in the United 
States owing to the absence of a ‘Svorking clause” in our patent 
law. During the war France and England took over tlie Geiman 
dye factories, but the United States had no such factories to 
utilize — a situation due to a difference of patent laws. 

Since the entry of the United States into the world war, the 
dye and chemical industries of the United States have received a 
special impetus. Under the Trading with the Enemy act, ad- 
ministered by A. Mitchell Palmer, licenses based on German pat- 
ents held in custody in this country have been granted to Ameri- 
can manufacturers of dyes and chemicals. Importation of such 
commodities from Germany and other countries has been greatly 
reduced. 

The Chemical Foundation has recently been formed to acquire 
the German patents and hold them as a trustee for American in- 
dustry, to eliminate alien interests which are detrimental, and, in 
general, to advance the chemical and allied industries in the 
United States. It is anticipated that nearly every important 
American manufacturer will be a stockholder in this concern. 

A recent ruling of the alien property custodian is to the effect 
that dyes and chemicals manufactured in Germany during the war 
will not be received in this country because it would constitute an 
infringement of the licenses, based on German patents, recently 
granted to American manufacturers. 

It is highly desirable that the foregoing measures, together with 
others, should be advanced and adopted so as to insure the future 

17 Department of Commerce, Special Agent Series, No. 90, p. 30. 
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of the infant industries recently developed in the United States, 
especially the dye and chemical industries. 

A very essential step in this direction, as already intimated, 
is an amendment to the patent laws of the United States requiring 
the working of patents granted to citizens of foreign countries by 
the United States. Foreigners taking out patents in this country 
will then be compelled to put them to use in this country and 
hence develop the industries to which they relate. 

The administration of a ‘‘working clause” involves, no doubt, 
serious difficulties, but the economic desirability of such a provis- 
ion cannot be questioned in view of the experience of other na- 
tions which have such a provision in their patent laws and of the 
United States which has not — an experience already described in 
terms of the relative development of the dye and chemical indus- 
tries in these different countries. 

Moreover, the justification of the compulsory working of patents 
may be found in the spirit of our patent system, namely, to foster 
inventions, which spirit is diametrically opposed to the non-work- 
ing or suppression of patents in spite of the fact that inventions so 
treated may be disclosed in letters patent issued by the Patent 
Office. The public, in keeping with the philosophy and purpose of 
the patent law, expects and should demand more than a mere de- 
scription of the invention in return for the exclusive monopoly 
granted to the patentee for a period of seventeen years. The 
most eflScient and profitable way in which the people can learn of 
an invention is by using it or the product which it manufactures. 

The expectation that the patentee will use his invention is im- 
plied in our infringement laws which protect the legal monopoly 
of the patentee throughout the entire period during which his 
monopoly extends. The counterpart of this protection, it would 
seem, is that the patentee must put his invention to use. 

The foregoing proposition will be accepted most readily when 
considered in connection with patents granted to foreign citizens. 
It is a contravention of our patent law and an economic injustice 
to the American manufacturer to allow a foreigner to take out a 
patent in this country merely for the purpose of reserving the 
United States as a market for his patented product, which is 
manufactured abroad exclusively. It means the exclusion of all 
other would-be inventors and competitors from the industry cov- 
ered by the patent and at the same time, the building up of the 
industry in other countries, all to the detriment of the United 
States. FiiOxn W. Vaughak. 

Brown University. ' 



AMERICAN MINIMUM WAGE LAWS AT WORK 

To the uninitiated student of American standards of living, 
minimum wage legislation in this country presents a strange anom- 
aly, On the one hand is the continually announced and apparently 
accepted dictum that for the woman worker a fair wage must be 
a living wage; that anything less than that constitutes exploitation 
and parasitism on the part of the industry engaging her ; and that 
to uphold such a living standard among those whose bargaining 
power is weak, minimum wage laws are universally to be enacted 
and administered. On the other hand is the inescapable fact that 
of the fifteen states already having minimum wage laws upon their 
statute books, only three have in operation any rulings of wide 
application that the scientific student of minimum standards could 
term at all adequate. Eight have a series of sub-standard rulings, 
and the remaining four have none at all. 

It will be the task of this paper to set forth some of the reasons 
for this anomalous state of affairs, to point out the difficulties 
under which our minimum wage commissions are laboring, and to 
suggest certain principles of drafting and administration that 
might bring our practice into closer conformity with our an- 
nounced theory. 

1. Characteristics of the first minimum wage legislation, Aus- 
tralian wnd British, The origin of minimum wage legislation is 
to be sought not in this country, but in England and Australia. 
Familiar as this fact is, its significance appears to have escaped 
popular attention. The first rudimentary organs of minimum 
wage administration were the District Conciliation Boards of New 
Zealand, established in 1894 for the compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes. Incidental to their general duty of so supervising 
and directing collective bargaining as to preserve industrial 
peace, they were given authority to fix minimum wages. Tlie first 
independent wage-fixing agencies were, however, created two years 
later in the state of Victoria in Australia. They were called 
Special Boards, and were at first established experimentally for 
certain notoriously sweated trades that employed both men and 
women. These boards were composed of an equal number of em- 
ployers and employees, with a chairman from outside nominated 
by both parties. They were given no explicit criterion to go 
upon in framing their wage awards, but were apparently expected 
to argue out their difficulties in true collective bargaining style, 
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under the supervision of the disinterested outsider, their chairman, 
who was to represent the public interest. 

So successful was this system that it was extended to more and 
more trades, was adopted by other Australian states, and finally, 
in 1909, by England. The essence of the system is the free dis- 
cussion of wage standards, by the authorized representatives of 
both sides, with tlie aid and criticism of one or more impartial 
outsiders; the fixing, by this responsible bi-partisan group, of 
standards that are thereupon compulsory upon all employers in 
the industry ; and the reservation by the government of power to 
suspend or otherwise mitigate rulings that appear positively unfair 
or inexpedient. No definite cost-of-living criterion is set up. The 
level of the standards finally fixed will rather depend upon the 
general temper of the community in which the law is operative and 
upon the respective bargaining power of the two sides. Thus in 
Australia, a young and rather radical country, with labor rela- 
tively scarce and powerfully organized, the tendency has been for 
the wages fixed to equal or even exceed the minimum necessary 
for livelihood; while in England, with its cautious public and 
overstocked labor market, the tendency, especially in the first 
years of the law’s administration, has been in the opposite direc- 
tion: the wages fixed, although well in advance of previous rates 
for the trades concerned, have been as a rule avowedly below the 
subsistence minimum. 

Certain safeguards in the English law itself (Trade Board acts 
of 1909) have accentuated this diflTerence. In the first place, the 
provisions of the act could only be extended to other trades than 
the four originally specified ‘^if they the Board of Trade, the 
general supervisory body that establishes the separate trade board] 
are satisfied that the rate of wages prevailing in . . . the trade 
is exceptioTidUy low^ as compared with that in other employments, 
and that the other circumstances of the trade are such as to render 
the application of the Act . . . expedient . In other words, 
boards could not be established unless conditions in the trade 
were worse even than in neighboring trades, and then only if the 
financial state of the business was sufficiently healthy. Yet in 
England, prior to the war, wages in all the great woman-employ- 

1 British Trade Boards act, 1909, sec, 1 (3) (italics mine). This statute and 
almost all the succeeding ones quoted in this article may be found in Oregon 
Mimmvmi Wage Brief, bj' Felix Frankfurter and Josephine Goldmark, pp. 
1-76. The individual notation of ilie American laws has therefore been omitted. 
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ing industries were notoriously low ; while the industries that were 
submerged even beneath this level were extremely apt to be in a 
declining condition financially. This clause in the law is there- 
fore very interesting as showing that business considerations were 
explicitly given priority over humanitarian. 

In the Victorian statute, on the other hand, these two sets of 
considerations were, in the last resort, apparently to be considered 
as parallel and non-interfering — an interesting comment upon the 
general level of wages apparently contemplated by the Victorian 
draftsmen. The Court of Industrial Appeals (the final reference 
tribunal for the separate boards) is to consider, in its review of 
any ruling, “whether the determination appealed against has had 
or may have the effect of prejudicing the progress^ maintencmee 
oft or scope of employment in the trade . . . affected; and . . . 
[if so] . . . the court shall make such alterations as in its opin- 
ion may be necessary to remove or prevent such effect and at the 
same time to secure a living wage to the employees.”* 

Another new safeguard introduced in the English law was the 
prolongation of the period of initial delay before any ruling could 
go into effect, together with elaborate provisions for indefinite sus- 
pension by the Board of Trade afterwards in case the ruling ap- 
peared to them “premature or otherwise undesirable.”* 

So much for the negative features of the English law. On the 
positive side, we find a centralization of supervisory power in one 
permanent government body, the Board of Trade, and the giving 
of great flexibility to the possible scope of the wage rulings them- 
selves: “Those rates may be fixed so as to apply universally to 
the trade, or so as to apply to any process ... or to any special 
class of workers ... or to any special area.”* 

Both England and Australia make special provision, by indi- 
vidual permit, for infirm workers to receive less than the estab- 
lished minimum. 

S. Growth of American legislation: the Massachusetts and Ore* 
gon principles contrasted. Such was the status of minimum wage 
legislation when it was first seriously considered by this country 
in 1911. In that year the Massachusetts legislature passed a 
resolve requesting the governor to appoint an investigating com- 
mission “to study the matter of wages of women and minors, and 

2 Factories and Shops act, 191^, sec, 175 (italics mine). 

a See. 5 (2). 

♦Sec. 4 (1). 
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to report on the advisability of establishing . . . [wage] boards. 

. • This Commission on Minimum Wage Boards submitted an 
excellent report together with the draft of a bill which, with cer- 
tain important modifications, was thereupon enacted into law. 

In its original form this Massachusetts bill followed the British 
and Australian system as closely as American constitutional limi- 
tations permitted; but these limitations were of the greatest im- 
portance. 

1) The American law could apply only to women and minors, 
since if it were extended to men it would most certainly be held by 
the courts to run counter to the ‘Treedom of contract” clause of 
the fourteenth amendment. 

2) The American law must beware of delegating legislative 
functions to an administrative agency. It must therefore clearly 
define: (a) the conditions under which an industry should fall 
within the scope of the wage commission at all; (b) the criteria 
upon which wage awards were to be rendered; (c) the exact rela- 
tion of board to commission. Since the commission was the per- 
manent supervisory body, the only safe course was, obviously, to 
centralize all ultimate responsibility in its hands. 

The essential features of the Massachusetts bill were accord- 
ingly as follows: (1) It provided for a permanent appointive 
commission, with power: (a) “to inquire into the wages paid to 
the female employees in any occupation in the Commonwealth if 
the commission has reason to believe that the wages paid to a 
substantial number of such employees are inadequate to supply the 
necessary cost of living wnd to mamtain the worJeer in health*^ 
(b) thereupon to “establish a wage board consisting of not less 
them six representatives of employers in the occupation in question, 
of an equal number of representatives of the female employees, 
. . . and of one or more disinterested persons ... to represent 
the public . . and (c) upon the receipt of a report from the 
board to “approve any or all of the determinations recommended 
. . . or (to) recommit the subject to the same or to a new wage 
board.”® Once approved, the rates were to be rendered obligatory, 
after due notice and public hearing, by a formal order of the com- 
mission effective in sixty days. Violation of the order constituted 

sBesolves of 1911, cli. 71. 

6 Sec. 3 (italics mine) . 

T Sec. 4. 

8 Sec. 6. 
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a inisdemeanor punishable by fine and imprisonment. (3) The 
basis of wage determination by the boards was made explicitly the 
double one of cost-of-living plus financial-condition-of-the-busi- 
ness, with the business considerations evidently taking the pri- 
ority : ‘‘Each Wage Board shall take into consideration the needs 
of the employees^ the financial condition of the occupation and 
the probable effect thereon of any increase in the minimum wage 
paid, and shall endeavor to determine the minimum wage . . . 
suitable for a female of ordinary ability. . . Apparently it 
was presupposed that the “suitable” wage finally reached would 
commonly be below the actual cost of subsistence. Such a view is 
borne out by the cautious words of the investigating commis- 
sion’s report: “It is the opinion of this commission . . . that in 
all these industries the wage scale will stand a readjustment of 
rates that will raise the lowest wages to something nearer the liv- 
ing wage. . . 

Even so careful a statute was, however, unable to run the gaunt- 
let of the Massachusetts legislature. Before its final passage the 
bill was shorn of its most vital portion, the section on enforcement. 
The “orders” of the commission were changed to mere “recom- 
mendations,” and the penalty of fine and imprisonment to mere 
adverse publicity. The recalcitrant employer in Massachusetts 
is now faced with nothing worse than the publication of his name 
in certain newspapers; and even this penalty he can avoid if he 
can prove before a court that “compliance with the recommenda- 
tions of the commission would render it impossible for him to 
conduct his business at a reasonable profit.^^^^ Profits, in other 
words, are avowedly made a “first charge” upon the business. 

The weaknesses of this earliest of American minimum wage laws 
may accordingly be summed up as follows, under the three heads 
of principle of wage determination, character of wage-fixing 
agency, and method of enforcement. 

a. Principle of wage determination. Women (normal, experi- 
enced, adult women) shall receive wages just high enough to keep 

®Sec. 5 (italics mine). It was hoped that the weight given the employer’s 
interests would avoid collision with the “due process” clause of the four- 
teenth amendment. 

^0 Report of Massachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards^ p. 
(italics mine). 

Sec. 6 (italics mine). As a matter of fact, the commission has not found 
it w'orth while to publish such a black-list; instead it occasionally publishes 
white-lists of such employers as do comply! 
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them alive and physically well, provided their doing so does not 
threaten to interfere either with the general financial prosperity 
of the trade or with the ‘‘reasonable profits’* of an individual em- 
ployer. 

b. The agency for the immediate carrying out of these prin- 
ciples is a large mixed board of employers and employees, with in 
no case more than one fifth of the total membership representing 
the disinterested public. 

c. The sole means of enforcement is in the indirect pressure of 
public opinion. Boards and commission therefore know before- 
hand that any ruling that threatens to prove burdensome to the 
individual employer can safely be disobeyed, that anything ap- 
proaching drastic action will tend to defeat its own ends. 

In view of all these limitations it is surprising to find how much 
has been accomplished in Massachusetts. The mere focusing of 
attention upon the problem of wages and livelihood appears to 
have sufficed materially to raise the wages in many submerged 
trades. The usual process is for the board to thresh out what 
they agree to be a minimum subsistence budget, and then to see 
how close they think they can come to that without infringing 
upon the “financial condition of the business” or (what amounts to 
the same thing) without incurring wholesale violation of their 
decree. Usually the wage finally agreed upon lags about a dollar 
behind the original budget;'^ while this in turn has usually omit- 


12 Massachusetts Budgets akd Wage Decrees to July 1, 19191 


Board 

Budget total] 

Date of 
budget 

1 Decree 

Date when 
effective 

Brush 

$8.71 

Jan., 1914 
Summer, 1914 

15l^c. hr. 

Aug. 15, 1914 

Candy 

8.75 

(no decree) 

Laundry .... 

8.77 

Winter, 1915 

$8.00 

Sept 1,1915 

Retail stares. 

(no exact 
budget) 
8.98 


8.50 

Jan. 1, 1916 

Women’s clothing. 

Spring, 1916 

a75 

Feb. 1, 1917 

Men’s clothing .... 

10.00 

Spring, 1917 

9.00 

Jan. 1, 1918 

Men’s fumi^ings. 

10.45 

Summer, 1917 

9.00 

Feb. 1,1918 

Muslin underwear. 

9.65 

Winter, 1918 

9.00 

Aug. 1, 1918 

Retail millinery... 

11.64 

Spring, 1918 

10.00 

Aug. 1,1918 

Office deaners .... 

11.54 

Spring, 1918 

30c. hr. night work Mar. 1, 1919 

Wholesale millinery 

19.50 

Fall, 1918 

96c. hr. day work 
j $11.00 

Jan. 1, 1919 

Candy 

19.50 

June 5, 1919 

1 19.50 

Jan. 1, 1990 

Canning 

11.00 

June 94, 1919 

11.00 

Sept 1,1919 


1 From Sixth Awmal Report of MassoohueeUt Minimum Wage CownOeeioni 
appendices 8 and 4; and Monthly Labor Review, April and August, 1919. 
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ted or cut down below the subsistence level a good many neces- 
sary items: even so, the minimum is usually a distinct advance 
over previous rates. Thus in the brush industry, the first to be 
investigated, the original budget came to $8.71 ; the legal ^*suit- 
able” rate was established at 15^2 cents an hour, which allowed 
the average worker to earn about $7.00,^® but previous average 
earnings had been below $6.00. The percentage of violations at 
the end of the first year was gratifyingly low, and has been re- 
ported to be decreasing since.^* 

The example of Massachusetts so encouraged progressive groups 
in various parts of the Union that in the following year eight other 
states passed minimum wage laws. Of these by far the most im- 
portant is Oregon’s. It has served as a model for the bulk of our 
subsequent legislation, and may fairly be contrasted with the 
original Massachusetts statute as showing the growing definite- 
ness and articulateness of the living wage idea. 

The Oregon law provides for a central administrative commis- 
sion and subsidiary boards appointed by it after the Massachusetts 
fashion, working through the orthodox machinery of public hear- 
ings and private investigations and conferences ; but this machin- 
ery is to be used for strictly living wage ends. Section 1 reads : 
“/f shall be urdawfid to employ women in any occupation . . . 
for wages which are madequate to supply the necessary cost of 
living and to maintain them in health; and it shall be unlawful to 
employ minors . . . for unreasonably low wages.”^* Boards and 
commissions alike are given no other criterion of wage fixing than 
this simple and explicit one of the ‘‘necessary cost of living.” No 
mention is made anywhere of suitability, expediency, or the finan- 
cial condition of the industry; instead, in every paragraph the 
cost-of-living basis is repeated in identical words. 

IS This rate was based on the supposition of a 54-hour weds, which would 
here have given the worker $8.87. However, the industry was notorious for 
its prevalence of short-time work. 

i*It has averaged only about 1 per cent of the employees covered, (Report 
of the Minimum Wage Commission^ 1915 and 1917, pp. 14-15 and 39), However, 
other determinations of the commission have not been so well received. Thus 
the great majority of laundry employers refused, illegally but successfully 
(1915-1917), even to allow the commission to examine their payrolls to see 
what their degree of compliance was (1915 Report, p. 15; 1917 Report, p. 35); 
while within the women’s clothing industry, the commission reports (1917 
Report, p. 36), "Complete compliance was found ... in only about half of 
the custom dressmaking establishments.” 

15 Italics mine. 
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Once the recommendations of a board have been approved by 
the commission, they are issued as obligatory orders, binding 
within sixty days upon every employer in the industry, regardless 
of his difficulties in meeting them; disobedience is punishable by 
heavy fine and imprisonment. Moreover, the personnel of the 
subsidiary boards (here called conferences) is so arranged that 
impartial decisions are more easily rendered: the whole board is 
smaller, the representatives of the public have a larger share of 
the membership, and every board has at least one member of the 
central commission sitting officially on it.^® In all these ways the 
double-standard, collective bargaining, idea — the official balancing 
of opposing interests — would seem to have given way before that 
of the living w^age pure and simple. 

It may well be asked, What could have caused so radical a 
change in legal principle in one short year? The answer is prob- 
ably twofold. On the one hand, Oregon is a western state, with 
more radical views in regard to industry, a relatively small num- 
ber of women employees, and a radical method of legislation — 
the minimum wage was an initiative measure. On the other hand, 
Oregon had the advantage of being the second state to pass such 
a law : she already had the solid precedent of Massachusetts to go 
upon; and, since American constitutionalism required the wage- 
fixing basis to be quite definite in any case, it became relatively 
easy for the Oregon advocates to insist upon sloughing off the 
‘Mouble-faced” and apparently mercenary elements of the older 
law. 

Of the thirteen statutes that have followed Massachusetts and 
Oregon, nine may be said roughly to copy the Oregon model, one 
the Massachusetts model, while three have to be put into a sepa- 
rate category as flat-rate laws.’^^ 

16 “Such conference shall be composed of not more than three rei)resentativcs 
of the employers in said occupation* of an equal number of . . . employees 
. , . and of not more than three disinterested persons representing the public 
and of one or more commissioners” (sec. 8). 

17 Chronologically the laws run as follows: 

1912 — Massachusetts. 

1913 — California, Colorado (on the Massachusetts model, now obso- 
lete), Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin. 

1915 — Arkansas, Kansas. 

1917 — Arizona, Colorado (new law, on the Oregon model). 

1918 — District of Columbia. 

1919 — North Dakota, Texas. 

The gap in legislation that occurred during 1915-1917 was due to long-drawn 
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S. Flat-rate laws. The flat-rate laws differ from both the 
earlier models in that they operate, not through commissions, but 
through direct fiat of the statute itself. The different rates for 
experienced adults, learners, and minors are set once and for all 
in the body of the law, and apply uniformly throughout the state 
to all industries specified. The advantages of flat-rate legislation 
are that it (1) avoids the constitutional difficulty of delegation 
of powers and (2) is extremely simple and cheap to administer. 
Its overwhelming disadvantage is of course its lack of flexibility. 

Tlie simplest and most inflexible of our flat-rate laws is that of 
Arizona (1917). It covers all manufacturing, mercantile, hotel, 
restaurant, and office occupations; and sets for them one simple 
statewide ininimum of $10 for all females, of whatever age or 
experience. 

Somewhat more discriminating is the Utah statute of 1913. It 
applies to all females in all lines of industry, but sets lower rates 
for minors and learners than for experienced adults. The adult 
rate is $7.50 per Sli-hour week. These rates were set in 1913 at 
the passage of the original act and have never been changed since. 
This is not surprising, since it 'would take a statutory amendment 
to do so. 

The Arkansas law (1915) at first glance looks like a genuine 
liybrid between the flat-rate and the commission principle. It sets 
the same series of statewide rates as Utah, culminating in the 
same $7.50 for experienced women, but it establishes at the same 
time a minimum wage commission of the usual type, under the 
chairmanship of the Commissioner of Labor, to revise the rate by 
localities or trades whenever it may appear either too high or 
too low. On the face of it, this would seem a good compromise, 
combining the advantages of a universal basic rate wHh those of 
periodic local adjustment. In practice, however, the periodic ad- 
justment has never taken place: the commission feature of the law 
has remained entirely unutilized. In consequence, when, in Aug- 
ust, 1918, the National War Labor Board was called in to con- 
sider the case of the laundry industry in Little Rock,^® it found 
the operatives still receiving their 1915 minimum of $7.50 per 
54-hour week, and promptly raised the scale some 40 per cent, to 

litigation in the Oregon case. The law was finally upheld by a divided opinion 
of the Supreme Court — Justice Brandeis, as previous counsel for the defense, 
not voting. 

National War Labor Board, Docket No. 233. 
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$11 — an interesting example of the wartime supersession of state 
by federal agencies. 

4. Commission law on the Massachusetts model. Nebraska’s is 
the only statute that today still directly follows Massachusetts in 
its two characteristic features. It has copied verbatim the earlier 
law’s explicit consideration of the ^‘financial condition of the in- 
dustry,” and has adopted in mitigated form its non-compulsory 
provisions.^® However, although passed in 1913, this law has 
never gone into operation.^® Now that the constitutionality of 
the more radical type has been upheld in the Oregon case, there 
seems little likelihood that any other state will recur to the older 
model. 

5. Commission laws on the Oregon model. Of the nine laws 
that, following Oregon, have both enforceable decrees and an un- 
equivocal cost-of-living basis, three have been rendered inoperative 
for longer or shorter periods of time by litigation connected with 
the Oregon case, while a fourth has as yet been inactive (accord- 
ing to the commission) because of war conditions. 

The new Colorado commission (1917) states that, owing to the 
war, . . . ‘‘there was no cause for complaint from the classes 
affected by the Act, and consequently this Commission has had 

It provides no other penalty save newspaper publicity. However, the pub- 
licity is at least made mandatory, not optional with the commission, and the 
employer seeking exemption from it would have to prove to the court that 
compliance would endanger not merely his profits but “the prosperity of the 
business.” 

The Nebraska law also copies Massachusetts in a less important objectionable 
feature, namely the requirement of a two thirds majority for all decisions of 
wage boards. In Massachusetts this has operated as a direct incentive to 
obstinacy on the part of the employers, since employees and public, even 
though combined unanimously, could never outvote them. (See, e,g,, the ac- 
count of the disagreement of the OfSce Cleaner’s Board, 1918, in the Monthly 
Labor Review, Apr., 1919, p. 187.) In Nebraska the provision would, however, 
be mitigated in practice by the companion provision that each board must 
have on its membership as representatives of the public the entire body of 
commissioners (four). 

20 In explanation of their failure to put any minimum wage into operation, 
the Nebraska commission state that no complaints were made: “Since the 
adoption of the law in 1918, no complaint has been filed with the Commission, 
and therefore no meeting of the Commission has ever been held. . . . There had 
been more or less agitation before this Commission was created in 1913, and 
during the session of legislatures since, but there seem to have been no reports 
of any kind made” (letter to the Secretary of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, July 22, 1918). 
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very little ... to do thereunder.”“^ As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, this inactivity may well have been due, at least in part, to a 
more absorbing interest in matters outside the minimum wage. 
The commission here is a general State Industrial Commission, 
with many duties. 

The Wisconsin law (1913) also gave the wage-fixing power into 
the hands of its general Industrial Commission. During 1914*- 
1917, writes their secretary, “this commission believed that little 
could be gained by establishing a minimum wage scale which would 
immediately be tied up by an injunction,” while for some time 
thereafter they were hampered by lack of funds.®^ However, now 
(since August 1, 1919) they have established a state-wide mini- 
mum for experienced women and minors over seventeen in all oc- 
cupations of 22 cents per hour (or $12.10 per 65-hour week). 

The Kansas law gives the power of fixing wages into the hands, 
neither of a minimum wage commission pure and simple nor of a 
general industrial commission, but of a so-called Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission created for the purpose of setting standard 
hours and conditions of work as well as wages. In this respect it 
follows Oregon^’* and the other two coast states yet to be cited.^* 

Established as it was in 1915 after the beginning of the Oregon 
litigation, the Kansas commission has only been operative since 
March, 1918. The Minnesota commission, established two years 
earlier, had the advantage of a year’s enforcement of its rulings 
before the opening of the Oregon case, and has just revived those 
rulings now. Both commissions have evidently suffered from the 
cooling-off process incident to so long a delay : they declare them- 
selves unable to adjust the recently legitimitized rates to present 
prices. 

“Our first minimum wage went into effect on March 18 of this 
year (1918),” writes a representative of the Kansas commission.^® 
“We consider that , . . [it] is very low. [Their rate for experi- 
enced women in stores and laundries is only $8.50, although for 

Second Report, Colorado Industrial Commission, pp, 127-8. 

22 Letter to the writer, Dec. 12, 1918. , 

28 It did not seem necessary while dealing with the Oregon law to point out 
this additional administrative distinction, since it in no way affects the es- 
sential nature of the wage award. 

24 The Washington commission does not have power to fix hours, only wages 
and working conditions. 

25 Letter to the writer, October 31, 1918 (italics mine). 
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factories it has more recently been raised to $11.] However, it 
was as much as the employers on our Board would concede.” A 
representative of the Minnesota commission adds:*^' 

The Commission was reappointed on April 1st of this year (1918) 
[the Minnesota law had finally been declared constitutional three 
weeks before], and it decided to enforce the wage orders already is- 
sued . . . based on the cost of living in normal times in order that 
the law might go into effect at once. [These rates provided a maximum 
of $9.00 for experienced workers in first class cities.] If wage rates 
were to be altered the Commission would have had to make an exhaus- 
tive study into the cost of living covering the entire state because our 
Attorney General has ruled that wage rates must be state-^de in their 
effect when established. This would have meant a delay of at least 
six months in the enforcement of the law. 

Two other commission laws, those of Texas and North Dakota, 
have been enacted only this year (1919), so that no rulings have 
as yet been issued under them. The Texas law provides for an in- 
dustrial welfare commission headed by the chief of the bureau of 
labor statistics, while the North Dakota law, in unique fashion, 
gives the powder of fixing wages, hours, and working conditions 
into the hands of its state workmen’s compensation bureau. 

The four remaining commission statutes of a compulsory char- 
acter have all been enforced from the beginning^^ and have re- 
sulted in the four highest sets of rates yet attempted. They be- 
long to the three Pacific coast states (1913) and the District of 
Columbia (1918). The Pacific states have industrial welfare com- 
missions, while the District of Columbia has a regular minimum 
wage commission. The language and substantive features of all 
four are, however, practically identical, the Oregon law having 
served as a model for the rest. 

All four sets of rulings are now based on a 48-hour week. For 
this, Oregon and Washington fix $13.20 as the minimum wage; 
California, $13.50; and the District of Columbia, for the two 
trades with which it has so far dealt — printing and publishing and 
mercantile — no less than $15.50 and $16.50. All these rates have 
been either newly set or revised within the past year. (The oldest, 

28 Letter to the writer, Nov. 9, 1918 (italics mine). 

27 Strictly speaking, the California law did not really get under way until 
after the Oregon decision. During 1914-1915 the commission confined itself 
to a thorough investigation of wages and cost of living, and in 1916 issued 
but one order, that on canneries. As soon as the Oregon decision was ren- 
dered, however, in April, 1917, the commission sprang into full activity. 
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Washington’s, dates only to November, 1918, while Oregon’s did 
not become effective until October 14, 1918.) The three Pacific 
coast rates, like that of Wisconsin, are most noteworthy in that, 
for the first time, they apply uniformly to all trades covered by 
the law. 

Two sets of factors aside from the drafting of the laws them- 
selves, may have contributed to make these four recent sets of 
rates so high: in the Pacific coast states, a greater readiness to 
‘‘give women a chance,” coupled with a lesser degree of overcrowd- 
ing in the female labor market ; in the District of Columbia, the im- 
mediate proximity of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
with its wealth of scientific material plus personal explanation at 
the immediate service of boards and commission. However, what 
is perhaps still more important, all these states have had close 
contact between commission and local wage board. In Cali- 
fornia the executive officer of the commission acted as chairman of 
the recent boards, while in the record-breaking District of Colum- 
bia decision, all three members of the commission have actually 
thus participated. 

6. Definitions of the livi/ng wage. The variation in wording of 
the living-wage definitions in all the various statutes we have seen 
passing in review does not, so far at least, seem to have had any 
direct effect upon the character of the decisions rendered. They 
run all the way from Kansas’ “adequate for maintenance” and 
“to supply the necessary cost of living” to Minnesota’s “sufficient 
to maintain the worker in health and supply . . . [her] with the 
necessary comforts and conditions of reasonable life” and Wiscon- 
sin’s “sufficient . . . [for] . . . welfare” — “welfare” being fur- 
ther defined as “reasonable comfort, reasonable physical well-being^ 
decency, and moral well-being.” Almost all the statutes, following 
the Oregon and Massachusetts precedent, refer to health (“to 
maintain in good health”), and many add a reference to moral 
protection or to general welfare or both. 

7. The role of the advisory boards. Another variation in the 
wording of the statutes, that does not seen^ so far to have had 
any marked efiTect upon their operation, is the variation in the 
role assigned the subsidiary wage boards. In some states their 
appointment is mandatory, in others optional with the central 
commission.^® In practice, however, with one exception (Minne- 

28 The new (1919) Texas law alone makes no provision for the calling of 
such boards. 
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sota) all the commissions that are actually operative have chosen 
to do their work through boards.^® 

This may seem rather surprising, since the presence of the 
boards necessarily complicates and delays every decision. It means 
a larger, more partisan and less well-informed group of people 
discussing each issue. However, it also means a group that is 
closer to the public confidence. The board members are them- 
selves direct representatives of employers and employees, and in 
educating each other in methods of straight thinking on the wage 
problem they are at the same time helping to gain that general 
goodwill without which so new and tentative a type of rulings 
could not finally succeed. 

Moreover, as a purely practical question of time, the overbur- 
dened volunteer^® commissioner in a large industrial state could 
not afford to go exhaustively into the technical problems of each 
trade and then sit through a long series of hearings on each. The 
local board members'^^ can divide up this responsibility and pool 
their information at the end. 

Granted, then, that it has proved desirable to retain the services 
of the advisory boards, the second question arises, What is (or 
should be) the limitation of their power as over against that of 
the commission.'^ Once their advice is sought, may it be disre- 
garded Here interpretations differ. All the states allow 
the commission to reject a report and resubmit the subject to 
the same or a new board but the real question is. May they 
themselves alter the recommendations without resubmittal? 

Certain statutes, such as those of Oregon, Washington, and 
Kansas, have been interpreted unequivocally to forbid this, and 
the commissions chafe under the strain. A representative from 
Kansas writes : ^‘We believe that the Boards are very, very help- 
ful indeed, but — that after the public hearing the Commission 

29 The states in which the appointment of boards is mandatory are Massa- 
chusetts, Kansas, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 

80 In most states the members of the commission are wholly unpaid. In 
Massachusetts and California alone do they receive a $10 per diem. Wiscon- 
sin, Colorado, and Utah have general industrial commissions with salaried 
officers, but their minimum wage work is incidental. 

31 Board members are ordinarily paid a very small per diem, usually the 
same rate as jurors, though in some states they receive nothing at all. Only 
California pays as much as $5. Even these small amounts, however, form a 
serious drain upon the all too scanty funds of the commissions. 

82 And all but Minnesota allow them thus to resubmit any part of the subject. 
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should be able to make such modifications as it thinks necessary 
and issue the ruling then as final.”®® On the other hand, certain 
other statutes, notably that of California,®^ plainly leave the al- 
ternative of commission action open. 

In California, consequently, the commission has taken very use- 
ful advantage of its privilege: thus, when the mercantile and 
laundry boards of 1917 failed to come to an agreement, the com- 
mission merely made note of the two conflicting sets of budgets 
and proceeded to establish a final late of its own.®® Surely this 
is preferable to the Kansas and Massachusetts system. 

8. The composition of the advisory boards. In dealing with 
Massachusetts and Oregon we have already referred to the effect 
of variations in the size and personnel of advisory bodies. Ob- 
viously, the larger the board, the greater will be its tendency 
towards debate rather than scientific analysis. Similarly, the 
larger the number of partisans as compared to the number of 
representatives of the public, the less likely is the scientific view 
to get a hearing. And, finally, the wider the separation of the 
board from the sources of information accessible to the permanent 
commission, the less likely is the scientific view even to be under- 
stood. The most efficient board is therefore unquestionably one in 
which the total membership is small, the public being represented 
equally with the other two sides, and on which in addition at least 
one member of the central commission sits permanently. 

This last requirement is fulfilled in Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and the District of Columbia, the four states as pointed 
out above whose boards have so far promulgated the highest rates. 
In Massachusetts the practice of the commission has been to ap- 
point as one representative of the public the permanent paid secre- 
tary of the commission, who is known as “the executive officer of the 
board,” and appears to be Invested with a good deal more dignity 
than he is in most states. This may help to account for the rela- 
tively good rulings that the Massachusetts boards have issued. 
Certainly they appear to have been better informed than many 

S3 Letter to the writer, Oct. 31, 1918. ' 

8* The California statute reads; ‘^ . . . the recommendation of such wage 
board shall be made a matter of record for the use of the commission*^ • • •; 
and then: *^The commission shall have further power after a public hearing 
had upon its own motion or upon petition to fix ... a minimum wage to be 
paid to women and minors. . . (secs. 5 and 6, italics mine). 

85 See Third Biennial Report I, W, C. of California, pp. 24ff. In both cases 
this final rate approximated that of the employees. 
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of our statutorily more fortunate bodies. In the nature of the 
case, the secretary of a commission is an excellent person to repre- 
sent the scientific point of view to the other members of an advisory 
board. He is the one salaried expert who gives his full time to the 
work of the commission, and should of necessity be more familiar 
than any one else with all its sources of information. His effective- 
ness is, of course, further enhanced when he holds full voting mem- 
bership in both bodies. This has been the fortunate practice of 
California, where the ‘‘woman’s representative” on the commis- 
sion, who acts also as its “executive officer,” serves as chairman 
of each wage board. However, California has the weakness of 
providing for no other representatives of the public. 

9. Practical difficulties in wage settmg: the problem of an ade- 
quate original wage. When it comes actually to fixing a “living 
American boards are confronted with a whole series of diffi- 
culties. In the first place, whatever may be said in the language 
of the statute itself, every board member knows that in practice 
the representatives of the employers and all who sympathize with 
them are bound to take the condition of the industry itself into 
consideration. What else, indeed, are they there for.^ If the 
object of the law were merely to establish an abstractly scientific 
standard of living for each employee, regardless of its reaction 
upon conditions of employment and trade in general, why work 
through representative boards at all? Why not merely have a 
central executive commission or, better still, a single paid expert 
whose duty it would be to adjust well established family standards 
(such as those issued by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics) to local conditions and the needs of the single woman, re- 
vising these standards at appropriate intervals as the cost of liv- 
ing went up or down? In practice every one knows that minimum 
wage legislation is as yet in a tentative stage, that public opinion 
is by no means “solid” behind it, and that the work of conciliating 
and bringing into cooperative relations the members of all parties 
represented on a board is still by no means the least of its func- 
tions. The unequivocal language of our statutes, in other words, 
is to be regarded rather as a guidepost for further progress than 
as an index of present achievement, and the most that forward- 
looking members of boards and commissions can do is to keep its 
prospect fresh in the eyes of their colleagues. The great majority 
of representatives of the public at present tend inevitably to side 
with the employers so far as taking a vivid interest in the financial 
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welfare of the business goes. Thus questions of interstate rivalry 
are always favorite topics of discussion — ^Will such and such a rate 
put the manufacturers of state -4 at a disadvantage with state B? 
Very few are the representatives of the public who will not give at 
least some weight to such considerations. 

In the second place, the representatives of the employees are 
seldom of a calibre at all comparable to that of the other two 
groups. They are themselves, as a rule, working women unac- 
customed to mathematical reasoning and unable to express, in a 
careful and convincing manner, even the facts they have clearly in 
mind. Knowing beforehand that something in the nature of a 
struggle is about to take place, they are all too apt either to capit- 
ulate prematurely or else to resort to mere sentimental appeals 
that lose them public confidence. Above all, they are in very many 
cases unable to plead all the facts they know with even the vigor 
and skill of which they are capable, because they are afraid of the 
ill will of their employers. All our laws, to be sure, insert severe 
penalties for any such discrimination on the part of employers 
against workers who testify; but indirect discrimination is diffi- 
cult to trace, and the habit of a self-subordinating frame of mind 
is not easy to overcome. 

Finally, all three groups (the employees of course especially) 
are apt to be woefully untrained in the handling of budget ma- 
terial : frequently it is difficult for them to grasp the very concept 
of an average. When it comes to drawing up a supposedly accur- 
ate schedule of necessary expenditures, therefore, the chances are 
a hundred to one that the major items will be listed in their most 
favorable least expensive) light, while many very important 
minor items will be overlooked entirely. Employees are quite as 
ready as employers to omit all such items from their calcula- 
tions — with the result that the budgets to which they agree are 
commonly several very important dollars short.®® 

The following quotations from representatives of minimum wage 
commissions may help to illustrate some of the foregoing points. 

s® Thus questions of average medical attention, of average time lost through 
illness or unavoidable industrial lay-off, of recreation, gifts, insurance, dues, 
charity, reading matter, vacation, legal holidays, house-moving, postage, toilet 
supplies, railroad and carfare, extra food, etc., are tremendously skimped. 
The common practice is to lump a great many of them together under the 
catch-all “miscellaneous,” with the resultant total often smaller than even 
one or two of its component parts would be if taken alone.* 
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a. The bargaining character of boards ; weight given to financial 
considerations : 

The award of $13.20 was really a compromise between the employ- 
ers and employees who served on the conference^ the former having 
recommended $12 and the latter $15 (Washington).®^ 

Evidence is taken at each of the conferences on what the cost of liv- 
ing really is, but, so far, no attempt has been made to verify or sift 
or tabulate. ... In the . . . conference the employers fought hard, 
and the employees were obstinate, so the result was really obtained by 
bargaining. . . . They (the employers of another conference) sug- 
gested that $11 was a fair minimum . , . and the employees threw 
down their defiance in the shape of a claim that $15 was necessary. 

. . , When a compromise was suggested in the shape of $13.50, nobody 
offered the least objection . . . (British Columbia).®® 

The function of the commission in these debates is well summed 
up by the Washington representative: 

In the final session with only members of the board present, the 
wage question is always a struggle for a decent living by the employee 
and a struggle to keep down ‘‘overhead cost’' by the employer, and 
when it gets to the “bargaining” point (which it always has), the Com- 
mission should insist on the text and spirit of the law that the "cost 
of living” is the basis on which to decide the wage. 

b. Weakness in bargaining power of the employees : 

We consider that our minimum wage ($8.50) is very low. How- 
ever, it was as much as the employers on our Board would concede 
(Kansas), 

Our experience (in 1913-1914) was not satisfactory. We found the 
employers represented their class too well, and they tried to get the 
minimum as low as possible, with no reference to the cost of living. 
The rates finally adopted ranged from $8 to $9. The employees were 
lacking in initiative because of their fear of the employers. One might 
be able to get better representatives of employees in those communities 
where women are better organized. The idea of getting men employees 
to represent women employees might be worth trying . . . (Minnesota). 

10. The time element: difficulties in revising rates. One of the 
discouraging things about minimum rate making is that, during 
a period of rapidly changing prices such as we have had ever since 
our first American wage laws went into effect, it takes a very short 
time for a rate to become antiquated.®® When that happens it is 

4 , S7 Letter to the writer, Nov. 19, 1918. 

3* Letter to the writer, Dec., 1918. 

Take as an extreme case the calendar year 1917, during which the average 
(countrywide) increase in living costs was some 25 per cent By the end of 
the year a $10 wage would have been worth only $8. 
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difficult to get the commission to act — to start afresh on the weary 
round of investigations and hearings and orders. The more thor- 
ough the original investigation has been, the more will it neces- 
sarily have cost in time and money, and the less funds and energy 
will there now be in the hands of the commission to repeat the 
process or any part of it. On the other hand, if the original survey 
has been cursory, or even if it has been painstaking but inexact, 
any revision based in the main on those previous findings will in- 
corporate the errors of the old. 

Of these two difficulties, Minnesota furnishes a good example of 
the first, Oregon of the second. In Minnesota the old 1913-1914 
rates of $8*-$9 have recently been reissued by the commission, not 
because any one supposes that a woman can today live on them, 
but because the complete new statewide survey which the commis- 
sion considers necessary would take so long to finish that it seemed 
better to have the old rates as a stop-gap meanwhile. In Oregon 
the 1918 rates w^cre based exclusively on the rise in living costs 
since the adoption of the 1915-1916 rates; when, as a matter of 
fact, the 1915-1916 rates, themselves a revision of the 1913-1914 
ones, had been markedly inadequate.^^^ By 1919 the lag became 
so apparent that in August a fresh statewide minimum of $13.20 
was enacted. 

In distress over the 1918 situation of continuous inadequacy and 
upheaval, a representative of the Oregon commission wrote: 

There is too much of a tendency to fix the minimum ... at a bare 
existence. ... If we could work out a scientific wage basis and give 
the Industrial Welfare Commission power to advance that minimum 
each time the cost of living made a perceptible advance, a lot of the 
machinery which now must be used would be unnecessary. 

To believers in the advantages of representative wage board ad- 
ministration, the concluding suggestion would seem but a counsel 
of despair. A more hopeful possibility, in the opinion of the 
writer, would be to give the commission limited power of revision 
in accordance with the terms of an order, say for a year after the 

far back as 1913 the social survey committee iof the Oregon Consumer’s 
League, in a study which was at least more accurate than anything that has 
succeeded it in the state, had set about $10 a week as a minimum living wage. 
Yet in 1915-1916 the rates agreed to ranged to only from $8.56 to $9.25. 
plying (quite fairly and scientifically) the 34 per cent increase which the figures 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and other government agencies 
showed at the beginning of 1918, to these low rates, the resultant $11.10-11.61 
still fell far short of a fuU living minimum. 
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order went into effect, at the end of which time the usual confer- 
ence machinery would have to be resorted to. More important 
than such a step, however, would be the establishment for the bene- 
fit of all our commissions of a thoroughly reliable clearing-house 
to formulate the basic standards themselves. An elaborate federal 
agency such as our Bureau of Labor Statistics is of course emi- 
nently fitted for such a task. It would be perfectly feasible for 
them to issue a series of detailed and authoritative standards for 
self-supporting women, on a strictly commodity basis, as they 
are at present engaged in doing for families for the various large 
regional zones in the country that have sharply differentiated costs 
and customs. These general standards the bureau would of course 
revise periodically in accordance with the cost of living, so that 
all that would remain for the state boards and commissions would 
be to make those purely local adjustments for which they appear 
to be peculiarly fitted. Even if popular pressure and the exi- 
gency of business conditions did drive a given rate temporarily 
well below the established commodity minimum, it would be with 
the immense advantage of leaving the basic facts in the case 
undisguised and undisputed, and the natural burden of proof 
weighing against the continuance of the objectionable practice. 

Pending such a series of federal surveys, much could be done by 
local commissions in comparing, adapting, and perfecting each 
other’s best standards, and in applying locally all the government 
figures that do appear. The commission secretaries, if adequately 
paid and endued with double membership on board and commis- 
sion as has been previously suggested, could take the lead in this 
work of standardization and education. 

11. The growing scope of wage awards. Within the past six 
months a most remarkable and hopeful development has taken 
place in the direction of standardization of rates — a standardiza- 
tion within states and between neighboring states as well. Where- 
as formerly awards have always been made separately for sepa- 
rate trades (and often for different sections of the state), in the 
latter half of 1919 Wisconsin, California, and Oregon have fol- 
lowed the example (then unique) set by Washington a year ago, in 
establishing uniform rates for all industries throughout the state. 
In the case of the Pacific group, moreover, these rates are practi- 
cally identical for all three states — $13.20 and $13.50 per 48- 
hour week. For learners, California and Oregon retain trade dis- 
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tinctions,^^ but for experienced adults the rates all read alike. 
The significance of this new departure can scarcely be overempha- 
sized. It, more than anything else we have hitherto had to record, 
marks the breakdown of the old system of local business protec- 
tion, and the erection of living standards that can be scientifically 
impartial. 

12. The long view: actual earnings versus hourly rate. The 
final difficulty attending the decisions of board and commission is 
that of equating the nominal wage rate to actual income. Nearly 
every one would agree, on the one hand, that it would be absurd to 
pay a woman deliberately choosing part time work a full week’s 
wage. On the other hand, nearly every one would agree that it 
would be equally unfair to pay a woman engaged for full time 
work, and required to be on the premises all through working 
hours, for say only 25 hours of her time, if slack production, per- 
haps in another part of the factory, kept her machine unexpected- 
ly idle at irregular intervals. But between these two extremes 
there are many gradations which prove most elusive to handle. 

The great majority of our commissions have made no attempt 
to solve the difficulty. They have frankly adopted the hourly rate 
scale throughout the industries with which they have had to deal, 
making no variation for chronically part time or seasonal indus- 
tries. That is, the so-called ‘Veekly wage rate” they enforce is 
based on the assumption that all workers work the full legal num- 
ber of hours each week: it is only by so doing that they are to be 
enabled to support themselves. If they work less, no matter by 
whose fault, they will receive less than the week’s minimum income 
that has been agreed upon as necessary decently to support life. 
Thus Massachusetts’ order (November, 1918) for the wholesale 
millinery industry contains the express proviso: ‘‘These rates 
($11 for the experienced adult) are for full time work, by which 
is meant the full number of hours per week (54)^^ required by em- 
ployers and permitted by the laws of the Commonwealth.”^^ This 

*iThis is quite proper in view of the varying international advantages of 
different trades. See sections 14 and 15 below, t 

*2 Since then (1919) the legal hours of work in Massachusetts for women 
and minors have been reduced to 48. 

Monthly Labor Review, Feb., 1919, p. 195. In the Arkansas flat-rate law 
the same principle is expressed even more rigidly: ‘*All female workers work- 
ing lesa than 9 hours per day shall receive the same wages per hour as those 
working 9 hours per day” (italics mine) ; while the very recent statewide Wis- 
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is for one of the most seasonal industries in existence, where almost 
any one would agree it is impossible to expect the employee to 
find full supplementary occupation in the short stretches between 
seasons/^ 

A slightly more hopeful position is shown in two orders of Ore- 
gon and Washington. The Oregon order (April, 1918) reads: 

When business conditions render it impracticable for an employer to 
furnish to any employee full time employment (54 hours), the em- 
ployer shall not be required to pay such employee any greater sum 
than the hourly wage for the number of hours of actual employment, 
provided such employer shall so arrange consecutive hours of continu- 
ous employment that each employee may have a fair opportunity [sic!] 
for securing such employment as will enable her to earn a full week’s 
wage. 

Washington is a trifle more explicit as to what constitutes “em- 
ployment,” but fails to specify that the hours be consecutive. 
Among the 1915 rulings we read: 

(4) When an employee is required to hold herself at certain hours 
at the call or service of an employer, such hours shall be included as 
hours of employment. 

(5) . . . any arbitrary conditions imposed by the employer which 
prevent her from earning ... [a living] wage is contrary to the in- 
tent and spirit of the law. In exceptional cases, where business con- 
ditions offer less than full time employment (8 hours a day, 48 a 
week), a regular schedule of hours shall he arranged between employer 
and employee . . . [so] that she may not be deprived of arranging 
for additional employment elsewhere.^^ 

In striking contrast to these half-hearted attempts at ameliora- 
tion is the November, 1918, decree of the California commission. 
Here for the first time we have a recognition of the principle that 

consin order (June, 1919) omits the mention of a weekly norm at all: “No 
employer shall employ any experienced female at a wage rate of less than 
22 cents per hour.” 

The same provision is to be found in the more recent decrease for canning 
and candy-making, also seasonal: July, 1919. (See Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission Bulletins 18 and 19.) 

45 1. W. C. Rulings, Form 17A (italics mine). The general War Emergency 
Order of September, 1918, adds the following clauses: “Every . . . firm . . . 
offering less than full time employment to female employees in any . . . 
trade . . ., shall post in a conspicuous place in the establishment a proper 
schedule of hours to be observed, for such period of time in advance as the 
Industrial Welfare Commission shall in its discretion determine, not later than 
noon of the preceding day.” (I. W. C. Order 18, Sept 10, 1918; italics are 
mine.) 
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it is the employer who is responsible for keeping the employee’s 
supply of work steady. The decree reads: 

No person^ firm^ or corporation shall employ, or suffer, or permit 
an experienced woman or minor to be employed in any manufacturing 
industry at a rate of wages less than $10 for a 48-hour week ($0.21 
per hour). If any employer does not provide the full JfS hours of em- 
ployment during any week, he must pay to all experienced adult and 
minor workers not less than $035 per hour for the time worked.^® 

It will be seen, of course, that this California scheme, a ‘^penalty 
differentia]’’ we might call it, docs not help the worker who is laid 
off for a full week or more. In fact, if the differential were made 
very pronounced it might well encourage an employer in a seasonal 
industry (such as candy, millinery, or paper boxes) who was faced 
with the alternative of using all of his force on part time or using 
only a portion of them on full time, to choose the latter, and lay 
off as many as possible so as to be able to employ the remainder 
at the full time rate. Employments with a ^^peak load” on certain 
days of the week would, however, be materially bettered. Thus 
the laundry industry could not longer dock its employees for the 
short time provided them on Mondays and Saturdays. 

A method that indirectly attacks the longer-time seasonal in- 
dustries has, however, still more recently been introduced by the 
Wisconsin commission. Their noteworthy first wage order (June, 
1919) provides that: ^Tn seasonal industries operating only for 
a few months during the year no learning period is recognized, and 
all female and minor employees . . . shall be paid . . . [the full 
experienced adult minimum] Since in ordinary establishments 
lower rates may be paid to as many as 25 per cent of the employ- 
ees, this means a very real penalty for the seasonal trade.^® 

^8 Quoted in Monthly Labor Review, Feb., 1919, p. 192 (italics mine). Even 
more elaborate provisions are made in the Mercantile Order of June, 1919, 
whereby part time workers receive 35 cents an hour instead of 28. 

Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Order of June 27, 1919, sec. 4. It 
should, however, be noted that the order explicitly omits all provision for 
the chronically short-hour industry. In section 1 of the “Findings of Fact” 
we read: “Many items in the cost of living of female and minor employees 
vary directly with the number of hours they are required to work. Those 
who have short hours of labor . . . having time to do much work for them- 
selves . . .” etc. Section 1 of the order proper accordingly reads baldly; 
“No employer shall employ any experienced female or . . . minor ... at a 
wage rate of less than 22 cents per hour.” 

*8 On the Wisconsin scale it would amount to about 3 to 4 per cent of the 
wages bill. 
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It would, however, doubtless be advisable to assess industries 
that are notoriously seasonal even more directly, by raising their 
general minimum for experienced workers as well. This, on a 
weekly basis, was the system adopted by Australian boards for 
the highly irregular occupation of dock laborer. ‘Tn setting the 
minimum hourly rate . . ., the necessary cost of a week’s livlhg 
was divided by the average number of hours of work obtained 
weekly.”^® 

This system has also been adopted by Massachusetts in her re- 
cent ruling on office cleaners (January, 1919).®° This ruling is 
in its way quite as remarkable as the ones quoted from California 
and Wisconsin. Here the commission had found by previous in- 
vestigation tliat the average number of hours worked per week 
at the occupation was only 36, and that four fifths of the women 
worked at night. The new ruling provides a 30-cent hourly rate 
for night work and a 26-cent rate for day work. On the basis 
of the full legal 54-hour week, even the day rate would yield 
$14, whereas, the budget agreed to by the board amounted to only 
$11.54. It was therefore the typical 36-hour worker whose case 
was really being provided for. True to Massachusetts tradition, 
she would receive somewhat less than the budget allowed, viz,y at 
the 30-cent rate, $10.80 a week, and at the 26-cent rate, $9.26. 
These are not very munificent sums, but the recognition they show 
of the sliort-timc problem Is extremely important. 

However, the idea suggested by the California decree, of making 
the rate directly enforceable upon the individual employer who 
fails to provide full work, and upon him alone, seems too good to 
lose sight of. Perhaps a combination of both methods would be 
possible, namely a slight penalty for the habitually seasonal or 
short time Industry as a whole in the shape of a higher hourly 
rate, and an additional differential for the employer whose work 
was unusually irregular.®^ 

New Statesman, June 6, p. 263, quoted in Conunons and Andrews, 
Principles of Labor Legislation, p. 182. 

50 See Monthly Labor Review, Apr., 1919, pp. 186-7. 

51 This could be assessed in some such way as the one originally outlined by 
the chairman of the first Massachusetts brush board (quoted in Annual Report 
of New York Factory Investigating Commission, vol. VI (1915), appendix IV, 
p. 633) : “Each weekly pay day the minimum weekly rate set by this Board 
shall be multiplied by 10, and if the total earnings during that 10-week period 
immediately preceding each weekly pay day do not equal that amount, the 
difference shall be paid her each week.” A simpler method, however, in the 
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. A point which it is important to stress, while dealing with the 
matter of hourly rates, is that it is closely bound up with the 
question of the legal hours of employment in each state. The 
same weekly minimum may mean very different things to both em- 
ployer and employee if the number of hours for which it is being 
p^id is different. Thus Oregon in April of 1918 changed her 
minimum for manufactures from $8.61< to $11.61. Meanwhile her 
neighbors, Washington and California, were paying only $10/'^ 
At first the employer members of her board protested at this dis- 
proportionate advance, but it was successfully pointed out to them 
that, since both Washington and California were limited to a 48- 
hour week, while Oregon worked 54, the respective wage rates for 
the three states would be rendered practically equal, thus: 

Washington and California J^IO.OO a week -f- 48 hours = 31 cents per hour.^s 
Oregon $11.61 a week 54 hours = ^ly^c-^nts per hour. 

The close connection between hours of work and wages per hour 
is doubtless one very important reason why so many of our states 
have assigned hours as well as wages to the jurisdiction of their 
minimum wage (‘‘industrial welfare^^) commissions. Where no 
direct connection between the hour-fixing and the wage-fixing ma- 
chinery of a state exists, it is always possible to reduce the hourly 
wage by increasing the number of hours for a given industr 3 \ 
Thus a representative of the Washington commission w'rites: 
“During one session of the Legislature the . . , Association . . . 
attempted to secure an amendment to the woman’s 8-hour law 
providing for an emergency clause allowing overtime. Had this 
passed, it would have indirectly reduced wages, as all wages are 

opinion of the writer would be to assess each employer at an hourly rate that 
roughly corresponds to the average per capita short time that he had pro- 
vided during a specified period in the recent past. Thus an employer who 
had averaged 30 per cent fluctuation above that allowed for in the general 
trade estimate, w^ould have to pay a 30 per cent differential on his minimum 
hourly rate. (Needless to say “short time” in the above sense does not in- 
clude time lost by the worker’s own fault, i,e., voluntary absenteeism.) 

52 The California decrees at this time did not cover manufacture, but $10 
was the rate for stores, etc. 

Incidentally the Oregon members were made to realize that hitherto the 
advantage had lain very heavily on the other side and that, nevertheless, their 
neighbors had not been ruined. Up to this time, when the Washington and 
California rates were already $10, or 31 cents per hour, the Oregon rates for 
manufacture had ranged from $8.25 to $8.64, or 15l^-16 cents per hour. (The 
higher rate was for the city of Portland.) 
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based on an 8-hour day and 6-day week.”®^ And again, ^^The 
question of seasonal industries, such as fish and fruit canning do 
not come under the Factory Orders and the wage®® applies to 
them.^^ The converse of this connection is seen where the legal 
hours of work are suddenly reduced. The wage per hour is auto- 
matically raised. Thus Massachusetts’ adoption (1919) of a 48- 
hour week in place of a 54, gives her women nearly a 13 per cent 
hourly increase. 

13. Special class of workers: the defective. Besides the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the setting of the regular rate for normal 
adult women, our minimum wage commissions have to face the 
problems of three special classes of workers generally recognized 
as sub-standard: the young, the inexperienced, and the defective. 
Of these the defective have thus far proved much the easiest to 
deal with. 

In all our states save Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and Kansas the 
class is narrowed to include only adult women who are physically 
defective.®® The method of handling these cases is always by in- 
dividual license, issuable by the commission direct. The wage 
boards naturally have nothing to do with them. Each license sets 
a special sub-standard rate for the worker concerned, which may 
be temporary or permanent according to the nature of the defect 
and the wording of the law. Some laws limit the proportion of 
defectives that may be employed in any one establishment to one 
in ten. 

So far the total number of licenses issued by the active minimum 
wage states has been surprisingly small. As one secretary writes, 
‘‘Employers evidently do not want to ask for defectives’ permits 
unless there is no question about the employee being unable to 
make a living because of . . . her defect.” Washington reports 
only fifty in five years of commission activity. The California 
commission states in respect to the laundry industry, where infirm 
workers are more easily accommodated than elsewhere: “No li- 
cense has been granted to any woman except upon the signed 
statement of a licensed physician that the applicant was not able 

84 Letter to the writer, Oct. 36, 1918, 

the rate per hour. This gives a higher weekly wage to these long- 
hour industries. 

50 In Wisconsin, however, it applies to “any female or minor unable to earn 
the living wage,” and in Massachusetts and Kansas to “any employee ... of 
less than ordinary ability. . . .” 
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to work to normal capacity at ordinary tasks, either because of 
age or physical disability.” Even then no license is granted for 
less than $8. ... In November, 1918 less than 3 per cent of the 
total employees. . . . [held] such permits.”^^ 

None of these states report any difficulty because of applica- 
tions from the mentally defective. In many cases of course the 
mentally defective would also be physically handicapped, and thus 
receive their classification without question. Of the six licenses 
thus far issued by the Minnesota commission, three were for wo- 
men thus doubly handicapped. Our informant states that no 
case of purely mental defect has as yet arisen. The Washington 
commission reports similarly : “We have had no application from 
a mentally subnormal person.” 

In view of the large number of mental defectives known to be at 
large in our population, this state of affairs is certainly surprising. 
Perhaps the majority of them find their way into simple piece 
work operations where their reduced output can affect no one but 
them selves. Others doubtless drift about from job to job, never 
making themselves valuable enough to an employer to cause him 
even to try for a license for them. But a large remainder appear 
to be still unaccounted for. Can it be that much of our industry 
is so simplified and routinizod that even a moron is good enough 
to support herself at it? Nay, possibly that she may in some 
respects be preferable to her normal and therefore more restless 
sister? 

In the future without doubt the problem of the defective will 
grow more acute, as minimum wage legislation is extended to our 
more thickly settled industrial states, and as the minimums in our 
existing rulings are raised to something nearer a full living wage. 
A clear understanding of the ground of licensing would then be 
imperative. The Massachusetts-Kansas-Wisconsin system of 
“wide open” licenses would doubtless offer increasing dangers ; 
while a definition that strictly excluded all but the physically in- 
capacitated would doubtless err equally on the other side. 

As the number of licenses grows, opportunities for constructive 

t 

67 Third Biennial Report I, W, C. of California, p. 70. 

68 However, in a state like California they would probably be discovered even 
there, if large numbers congregated in any one branch of piece work, for 
California has the provision in her ruling on manufactures that 66 2/3 per 
cent of all pieceworkers employed by any one establishment must earn over 
the weekly rate. (I. W. C. Order No. 11, amended 1919, sec. 8(d).) 
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social work on the part of the commissions should grow also. They 
can become the logical centralizing agency, the clearing house, for 
putting adult women defectives in touch with other appropriate 
agencies. The system of renewable licenses will enable them to 
keep track of the progress of each case, while threat of forfeiture 
gives them unusual persuasive power. 

13. Minors and apprentices. The problem of the untrained and 
the immature worker is far more puzzling. How long does it take 
a woman to learn a trade? (What trade?) How much longer 
does it take her if she is not a woman but a young girl? (In which 
trades does age count for most?) Are there any trades in which 
an experienced girl under eighteen is as useful as if she were 
grown? What is a trade anyway? How far shall one go in sub- 
dividing our complicated industry to tell when a woman who is 
changing her position must begin at an apprentice wage over 
again? These are some of the questions that have gradually been 
brought home to our commissions in the course of their operations. 

The method of administering the problem is unfortunately some- 
what complicated. In most of our laws it is provided that both 
these classes of workers shall receive special rates, but that, while 
the rate for minors shall be fixed by the commission direct, that for 
adult learners shall be reached by the usual board machinery.®® It 
may well be that some of the planlessness of which we shall here- 
after have cause to complain is due to this divided responsibility. 
On the face of it, the two problems are so closely related that it 
seems only reasonable to have the same agency responsible for 
both. That agency, in view of the extreme complexity of the sub- 
ject, would naturally be the central commission. However, the 
technical trade advice of the lower boards could be made extremely 
valuable to the commission, provided it were not made finally bind- 
ing. 

The Oregon apprenticeship rulings show very interestingly how 
one commission, or, if you will, one group of boards, has gradually 
been awakening to the complexity of its task. In the 1913 ap- 
se The laws of two states, California and Washington, make no express dis- 
tinction between the wages to be paid the skilled and the unskilled; and 
California makes no distinction between minors and adults. Both these states, 
however, «npower the commission to issue individual apprenticeship licenses. 
In practice this provision appears to have made for greater flexibility of rul- 
ings. (Note, however, that in her general War Emergency Order of Novem- 
ber, 1918, Washington chose to ignore all differences of skill — ^the flat rate of 
$13.20 being supposed to apply to all women and the $9 to all minors.) 
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prenticeship conferences Oregon merely issued a flat-rate minimum 
of $6 per 54<-hour week for all industries, ‘‘and the maximum length 
of time such workers shall be considered inexperienced in any one 
industry, shall . . . be • . . one year.”®® Here we have no at- 
tempt to define what is to be considered “one industry,” and no 
distinction between apprentices who are brand new and those who 
are almost completely experienced. Moreover, the learning period 
itself is extremely long. If such length had any justification at 
all, one would suppose it could only be on the ground of acquaint- 
ing the learner with a good many brandies of a rather difficult 
trade. 

The commissioners themselves, however, apparently had no 
clear idea on the subject, for they seem to have done nothing to 
prevent employers from taking advantage of the loose wording of 
the ruling. By 1916 such grave abuses had sprung up that the 
new conference then in session was instructed to consider a refine- 
ment of terms. “Some employers dismissed girls as soon as the 
first year had expired or shifted them to slightly new work in dif- 
ferent departments, thus starting them on a second year of ap- 
prenticeship at $1 a day.”®^ It apparently never occurred to the 
conference to go so far as to require the new employer to pay the 
girl what she had last been receiving or to force the old employer 
to increase the girl’s wage at the expiration of a year of any sort 
of service with him. Instead, they tried the method of induce- 
ments : they adopted a rising scale, beginning at $6 as before, but 
increasing $1 every four months, so that by the end of the year 
the apprentice would be receiving very nearly the full adult mini- 
mum, and the temptation to dismiss her would be very much re- 
duced. This device of the graduated scale is now in use by prac- 
tically all our commission states.®^ It operates as an incentive to 
the employee to stick to her job as well as to the employer to re- 
tain her. 

By 1918 Oregon had decided to attempt a refinement of the 
graduated scale. When it came to raising the general level of 

Quoted in The Oregon Minimum Wage Law (Reed College A.B. thesis), 
by Samuel B. Weinstein, p. 21 (italics mine). 

61 Ibid,, p. 31. 

62 California in her latest order (No. 5, amended June, 1919) adds the ex- 
press warning, ’‘Learners* permits will be withheld by the Commission where 
. . . firms . . . make a practice of dismissing learners when they reach their 
promotional periods.” 
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wage rulings in accordance with war prices, the mercantile con- 
ference decided to abandon the policy of fixed 3-month periods and 
to substitute irregular periods, the first very much shorter than 
the others, to encourage the new hand to overcome the inertia of 
the first few weeks; moreover they decided to shorten the total 
apprenticeship term for their industry from a year to eight 
months.®® 

All the Oregon 1918 conferences finally realized the necessity of 
meeting squarely the abuse of shifting girls about from one de- 
partment to another. They accordingly had the commission issue 
the following ruling: ^‘After any woman shall have completed 
any prescribed period of service as an apprentice, she shall not 
thereafter, while working for the same employer^ be paid a wage 
less than that prescribed for the next succeeding period, unless a 
permit therefor shall be issued by the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission.”®* 

So far Oregon has not issued any ruling to prohibit a new em- 
ployer from engaging a partly experienced girl at a beginner’s 
wage. Discussion at present centers about the question of how 
greatly variations in individual firm methods justify at least a 
short initial term of fresh apprenticeship.®® Wisconsin and Ar- 
kansas alone have faced the issue unequivocally. The Arkansas 
flat-rate law (1915) states: “All time served as inexperienced 
workers or apprentices shall be cumulative,” while the Wisconsin 
commission’s first wage order (June, 1919) reads: “Employees 
shall be deemed experienced after six months of employment in the 
trade or industry whether for the same employer or different em- 
ployers.”®® 

In general it may safely be said that the problems of apprentice- 
ship have not received the thorough and dispassionate study which 
they demand; that, in fact, they have been slighted as compared 

68 This system has been perpetuated under the new 1919 rulings. The mer- 
cantile scale now runs: first month $9 per 48-hour week; next three months, 
$10.50; last four months, $12; full adult wage, $13,20. A somewhat similar 
system had previously been in force in Washington for the laundry and tele- 
phone industries. (Oregon I. W. C. Order No, 87, Aug. 12, 1918, sec. 3.) 

64 1. W. C. Order No. 36, Apr. 12, 1918, sec. 5 (italics mine). 

65 Some commissions take the mild precaution of requiring the old employer 
at any time to furnish the apprentice upon request with a certificate showing 
the length of her service with him. Arkansas contains this provision in her 
statute. 

66 1. W. C. Order of June 27, 1919, sec. 4. 
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with the problems of the experienced worker. Very probably the 
chief fault lies in a lack of vital interest on the part of the em- 
ployees’ representatives — their own apprenticeship period lying 
so very far in the background of their memory, combined with a 
lack of intimate knowledge of trade processes on the part of the 
representatives of the public, and a natural desire on the part of 
the employers to ‘‘get a bit of their own back” where they find 
least opposition to it. Unquestionably the great majority of our 
apprenticeship periods have been too long, the wages too low, the 
instruction inditterent, and the opportunity for abuses in the way 
of repetition of half completed periods too little guarded against.'^^ 

It would take a very thorough revamping of our present in- 
dustrial methods to give inexperienced women the most rapid and 
thorough training of which they are capable; but surely the 
process could be greatly speeded up by the mere mechanical short- 
ening of the learning period, forcmg the employer to concentrate 
whatever trainmg he did propose to give into a shorter time, and 
protecting him with low initial wages but a rapidly rising scale, 
on the one hand, from the temptation of dischargmg the partially 
trained, and, on the other, from the inclination of the partially 
trained themselves to wander off and seek a fresh trade. 

The extent to which the length of the apprenticeship period 
may be a matter of local custom — or rather of local inertia — ^is 
shown by a comparison of three recent laundry awards of Massa- 
chusetts and Arkansas. In Massachusetts all apprenticeship 
periods are extremely long (probably yet another rehection upon 
her system of non-enforceable awards), ranging from one to a full 
two years.^** Her laundry award whereby workers are “held ex- 
perienced after one year, if absences have not been of unreasonable 
duration,” is therefore by no means exceptional.*^® In Arkansas, 

^7 One abuse very comiuomy guarded against is the employment ot a dis- 
proportionate number of apprenuces in any one establishment. . Thus the 
new Caiitornia ruimgs for . . . stores and factories provide that: '^Xhe total 
number of learners . . . (adult and minor coiubmed) shall not exceed dS 1/S 
per cent of the total number of 1. workers] employed"’ ^ (sec. S). See 1. W. C. 
Orders 5 and 11 amended, ISIS, secs. 1(e). 

‘i**bee table, ^'Minimum Wage Uegulations for Women, January 1, 1917,” in 
Oregon Minimum Wage Brief, p. 7b. 

**»Thus millinery (Dec., 19 ib) requires two years, candy-making (July, 
1919) a year and a half, and even canning (July, 1919) a yearl Contrast with 
this last the recent Wisconsin decree; **ln seasonal industries operating only 
for a few months during the year no learning period is recognized, and 

all female and minor employees . . . shall be paid . . . [the full experienced 
adult wage].” (Minimum Wage Order No. 1, June 07, 1919. sec. 4.) 
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by the 1916 flat-rate statute, the apprenticeship period for all 
trades (laundries therefore included) was set at six months, just 
half that of Massachusetts. Yet when in the summer of 1918 the 
National War Labor Board came into that state to settle the 
laundry difficulties in Little Rock, it not only raised the whole 
wage scale tremendously, but promptly reduced the six-month 
period to thirty days,^^ Here we have a variation in three typical 
rulings of 1200 per cent,^^ Which of the three was right 

15. Some special problems of minors. For the workers under 
eighteen, the difficulty of securing adequate training in the short- 
est possible time is complicated by the desirability of keeping the 
younger of them out of industry altogether. A high initial wage, 
it may cogently be argued, directly encourages the small boy or 
girl of fourteen to leave school and go to work. On the other 
hand, a very low initial wage encourages the employer to seek out 
all the immature help he can. Which is stronger, the inducement 
to the child and its parents or the inducement to the employer? 

Most of our commissions have taken a middle ground, appar- 
ently assuming that while it is their primary duty to protect the 
child from crass wage exploitation, they need not scale up his 
wages too meticulously in accordance with his probable produc- 
tivity. Thus Oregon’s 1919 orders assigned all minors between 
fourteen and fifteen a flat-rate of $6, those between fifteen and 
sixteen, $7.20.^^ In Washington, for two years previously, the flat- 

70 National War Labor Board, Docket No. 233, Joint Report of Section in 
re Employees vs. Laundry Owners, Little Bock, Arkansas. 

71 An almost equally striking variation is found in the laundry rulings (prior 
to Sept., 1918) of the three Pacific coast states, where conditions of work might 
be considered more closely equivalent and where no outside agency has inter- 
fered. In Oregon the period was one year; in California, fifteen months; and 
in Washington, two months! The California period has now been reduced to 
six months, while Washington’s 1918 rulings recognize no learning period at 
all. 

72 The arguments for short time training are certainly borne out by the ex- 
perience of the U. S. Shipping Board, which during 1918 carried on apprentice- 
ship courses for all the various difficult shipyard trades. The learners, who 
“were drawn principeilly from unskilled shipyard work and from manufac- 
turing,” were after their training able in the main to hold their own with ex- 
perienced journeymen.” Yet “Statistics from twenty-one yards indicate that 
the average training period for all men was nineteen days.** (See P. H. Doug- 
las and F. E. Wolfe, “Labor Administration in the Shipbuilding Industry dur- 
ing the War,” Journal of Political Economy, May, 1919, pp. 378-9.) 

73 Oregon I. W. C. Order No. 46, Aug. 12, 1919. 
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rate for all under sixteen was $6/^ In their wartime emergency 
conference, the Washington commission, however, appears to have 
swung over to the full productivity idea: its minimum for all 
minors is now $9, with a dollar increase every six months of em- 
ployment.’*^ In British Columbia, the commission has taken the 
commendable stand of trying to keep the girl under sixteen out of 
industry altogether by “preventing, except under special license, 
the employment of such girls” and by “collaborating with the 
educational authorities to raise the age for leaving school [and] 
... to provide more satisfactory methods for industrial . . . 
education.’® 

For minors over sixteen there seems no good reason to prolong 
the low-wage period beyond what is absolutely necessary by reason 
of lack of skill. All our commissions now arrange a rising ap- 
prentice scale for these workers, but in most states the rise is un- 
duly slow. Thus in Oregon, while the initial wage for minors over 
sixteen is nearly as high as that for women learners $8.60 in- 

stead of $9), the subsequent advance toward the full minimum 
takes three times as long. “For the purpose of determining a ris- 
ing scale for minor apprentices the working time of female minors 
between sixteen and eighteen years shall be divided into periods 
of three months each. Each period . . . shall be considered the 
equivalent of one month in the corresponding period of the ap- 
prenticeship of the adult worker.^’” There are no exceptions to 
this rule. Consequently no girl under eighteen, however proficient 
she may be and however long her trade experience (it may be al- 
most four years), can ever command the adult minimum. Minors 
over sixteen who are not apprentices also begin at $8.50 and are 
advanced 50 cents every six months. 

In Massachusetts the rise is even slower. There in the retail 
store industry no girl, however experienced, can command more 
than an apprentice wage until she is over nineteen; while in wo- 
men’s clothing factories she must be nineteen and a half. 

In California, on the other hand, mere immaturity as such is not 
allowed to affect the status of a worker once she is partially ex- 
perienced. Here in the laundry, and hotel, dnd restaurant indus- 
tries the girl of from fourteen to eighteen starts on an exact par 

Washington I. W. C. Order, Sept. 14, 191T. 

until the adult minimum of $13.20 is reached. 

Letter to the writer by a close associate of the commission, Jan. 17, 1919. 
w. C. Order No. 46, sec. 2. 
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with her adult sister; in stores, factories, and offices she starts at 
a dollar lower wage, but after a given initial period continues on 
through the regular stages of adult apprenticeship at adult wages ; 
only in ^‘unskilled and unclassified’’ occupations does she remain 
permanently below adult par/® 

In Wisconsin the exceptionally proficient minor is safeguarded 
by the provision: ‘Termit children producing the same output 
as employees in a higher wage classification shall be paid not less 
than the minimum wage rate for such class.”^® 

Conclusion 

In summing up this review of American minimum wage admin- 
istration, it may be well to group our recommendations for the fu- 
ture under three definite heads: first, the need for a real living 
standard ; second, the need for a more flexible standard ; third, the 
need for centralization of administrative responsibility, 

I. A real living standard. 

1. First and foremost among our needs is undoubtedly that of 
a clear, unequivocal, basic standard of living for the working 
woman, a standard that shall take account of the whole range of 
her necessities, not only day by day but year by year.®® For this 
we should have a standard budget^ formulated preferably by our 
federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised by them periodically 
in accordance with changes in the cost of living, and adjustable 
by local boards and commissions to local conditions. 

2. To reduce this budget to terms of weekly wage rate^ we must 
have (a) a clear-cut policy on the part of boards and commissions 
that the ‘‘living wage” shall mean a “living income” the year 
round; (b) more accurate information by these bodies as to local 
irregularities of employment; (c) a simple method of advancing 
hourly rates by “irregularity differentials” whenever trades or 
individual establishments fail to provide full time work. 

3. A necessary corollary to such a full living standard would 
be the extension of our special provisions for sub-standard work- 
ers. (a) For defectives, who would now of course include the 

78 For three weeks she receives $8 instead of the adult’s $10, and thereafter 
$10 instead of the adult’s $13.50. 

79 In Order of June 97, 1919, sec. 3. 

80 For a detailed discussion of the components of such a standard sec the 
writer’s forthcoming article, “The Standard of Living for Working Women: a 
Criticism of Current Theories,” in the Quarterly Journal of Economica. 
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mentally incapable, the double system of individual licensing plus 
limitation of numbers in any one establishment might well be re- 
vised to include a third element, namely, the selection of a series 
of especially “approved” occupations, in which such workers could 
be allowed to congregate without limit; each plant in the “ap- 
proved” list being subject to special supervision by the commis- 
sion — all defective workers meanwhile, whether working in an 
“approved” establishment or at large, to be inspected and re- 
licensed periodically, (b) For inexperienced workers and minors 
we need a more scientific series of statewide ^‘rock-bottom” mini- 
mums, graded according to age; and above these, a series of spe- 
cially adjusted apprentice minimums that should be as varied as 
the trades they represent. That is, it should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the commission and boards whether for a given trade 
there should be any distinction at all between the comparatively 
new and the old hand, or between the youthful and the adult; and 
if there should, just what ought to be their relative rates of ad- 
vance. The number of apprentices allowed in any one establish- 
ment should doubtless continue to be limited. 

II. A flexible standard. 

Next only to the need for a standard that shall be adequate at 
the outset, is the need for a greater flexibility in its application. 
I have already pointed out the need for (1) more rapid revision 
of established rates in times of sudden price changes, and have 
suggested that for specified periods of a year or so the commis- 
sions be given ad interim power to revise existing rates. They 
could readily do this in accordance with the cost-of-living index 
numbers which the Bureau of Labor Statistics could furnish them. 
Two other devices for increasing flexibility are, however, no less 
important. These are (^) the forestalling of bad wage condi- 
tions that are as yet only apprehended, by empowering the com- 
mission to issue rulings for trades that may at the time still be 
on a living basis; and (3) the casing off of radical advances for 
the employer by permitting the commission under exceptional cir- 
cumstances to distribute the scheduled adva'nce in wages over a 
specified period. Reform number three is a refinement over the 
method now in force in Washington (where the application of the 
whole rate as such may be postponed), and is to be found in its 
present form in the excellent new British Trades Board Act of 
1918." 

SI It was also used, although without express legal provision, by the original 
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Number two occurs in the revised British statute alone.®^ Both 
these innovations are of great significance; the anticipation of 
low wages is especially valuable in a time of sudden oversupply of 
labor such as has occurred in many industries since the close of the 
war; while the gradual application of certain rates is sure to be- 
come a practical necessity as the living-wage idea becomes more 
firmly established and radical advances grow more common. 
Where some compromise with purely financial considerations ap- 
pears inevitable, this form is infinitely preferable to the current 
one (of setting up a final rate that is sub-standard), since this 
proposed device is self-remedying and deceives no one. 

III. Centralization of administrative responsibility. 

Finally we need a greater concentration of power and of the 
responsibility that goes with it if our commissions are to operate 
effectively in the larger industrial states. The writer has already 
pointed out the advantages that accrue from (1) empowering the 
commission upon occasion to overrule the advice of the hoards and 
(2) giving the executive officer of the commission a voting mem-- 
hership on botli the boards and the commission itself. The com- 
bination of these two devices should go far toward helping to 
organize the information at the commission’s disposal and bringing 
it to bear impartially upon the formation of a consistent policy. 

3. A more radical change in organization that might prove very 
advantageous in our larger states would be to place the whole 
minimum wage commission under the charge of the existing De- 
partment of Labor, making of it an independent bureau with a 
special Deputy Commissioner of Labor at its head. He would 
then become the paid executive officer of the commission, taking 

Massachusetts Brush Makers’ Wage Board in 1914: — ^*The rate to go into 
effect at once shall be 15 cents an hour. At the end of a year’s time the 
rate shall automatically become 18 cents. . . {Second Annual Report of the 
Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts, p, 9.) Ordinarily Massachus- 
etts follows the Washington method. Thus the candy decree of last July does 
not go into effect until January. 

82 The Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 1918, paraphrases and comments upon 
these two provisions as follows; “The new act permits the Minister of Labor 
to apply its provisions to any trade in which it appears to him that no ade- 
quate machinery exists for the effective regulation of wages. It is thus pos- 
sible to forestall an apprehended fall in wages in view of changes or antici- 
pated changes in conditions of employment. . . . Rates may also be fixed to 
come into operation successively on the expiration of specified periods, and 
variations in rates may be declared operative only during specified periods.” 
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over the representative duties we were just now assigning to the 
secretary. This system would have the advantage of placing 
freely at the commission’s disposal all the information that could 
be gathered by the department®® as well as its full power of in- 
spection and enforcement without giving up the commission’s local 
autonomy.®^ Its possible disadvantage would be the transfer to 
the commission of any inefficiency that lurked in the department.^ 

4, A most significant centralization in administrative methods 
(as distinct from organization) that already has taken place in 
four of our states is the widening in scope of wage awards. As 
has been pointed out, the fixing of statewide adult rates, combined 
with carefully specialized trade provisions for the inexperienced, 
marks the opening of a new era in scientific standards. 

5. A useful precursor to such standardization would be the 
regular holding of regional conferences for groups of states that 
face the same economic problems. Such a conference was held 
tentatively and informally between the three Pacific coast states 
at the invitation of the Washington commission, just before that 
body called together its own war emergency conference. It is 
highly probable that it was infiuential in the subsequent raising 
of the California and Oregon rates to the uniform Washington 
level. Similarly, when once the perennially reintroduced New 
York and Pennsylvania bills become law, a North Atlantic con- 
ference between these states and Massachusetts (and perhaps by 
that time New Jersey) would certainly appear to be in order. In 
view of the sometimes wide variations of the law between neigh- 
boring states, it would of course be best not to introduce any 
formality into these meetings, but to have the understandings ar- 
rived at mere ‘‘gentlemen’s agreements.” As such they should go 
far to allay interstate misunderstandings and break the force of 
the constantly recurring employers’ argument in regard to throt- 
tling competition. They should certainly serve as a spur to the 
laggard states in each group. 

In making all these specific recommendations we have not for- 
gotten that at the basis of all our reforms must lie a growth of 

88 Most of our existing laws provide that the department shall collect data 
for the commission upon request, but so long as the two agencies remain 
separate this is apt to cause friction. The new Texas law overcomes this 
difficulty by providing that the head of the bureau of labor statistics shall 
himself serve as chairman of the new commission. 

8* The new North Dakota law gives the task of wage setting into the hands 
of the existing workmen’s compensation bureau. 
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public confidence and interest in the work of the commissions. The 
chain of minimum wage activity can be no stronger than its weak- 
est link, which is the assistance every commission has to receive 
from the public — in the form of adequate representation on its 
boards, attendance at its hearings, support from the courts, and, 
abpve all, " adequate appropriations from the state legislature. 
Tne financial difficulties under which some of our most progressive 
commissions have been struggling make the degree of their suc- 
cess really astounding.®® The commissions themselves must of 
course do all they can to extend the field of their publicity. When- 
ever, as in the case of Massachusetts, they have been blessed with 
sufficient funds, they have indeed gone into print very vigorously, 
if somewhat learnedly. But the larger and less dignified task of 
widespread popular appeal must necessarily rest with the outside 
friends of the movement. If half the energy that habitually goes 
to pushing minimum wage campaigns were carried over and de- 
voted to popularizing the work of the commissions when once they 
have been established, the whole range of problems we have been 
discussing would be immensely simplified. 

Dorothy W. Douglas, 

Seattle^ Washington, 

85 Is it for example generally known that the Oregon commission has an 
annual appropriation for all purposes (including secretary’s salary, ofSce ex- 
penses, investigations, rent, publicity, inspection and inforcement 1) of only 
$ 3 , 500 ? 



THE COST OF THE WAR AND HOW IT WAS MET 


The time has not yet come for a final statement of the fiscal his- 
tory of the war. For one thing, the figures arc not yet completely 
available; and, in the next place, the expenses connected with the* 
war are not yet over. It is, however, not premature, one year af|pr 
the declaration of the armistice, to attempt to present in a sum- 
mary fashion a preliminary survey and interpretation of the fa<5ts. 
Various ad interim endeavors to present certain phases of the sub- 
ject have already been made.^ 

The problems to which it is desired here to call attention are as 
follows. In the first place, what is meant by the cost of war? 
Secondly, in considering actual governmental outlays, is it desir- 
able to distinguish between the expenditures during the war and 
war expenditures? And, if the answer be in the affirmative, how 
are the latter facts to be ascertained? In the third place, from 
what sources were the actual war outlays derived? This intro- 
duces, of course, the question of taxes versus loans. The facts as 
to taxation are first to be secured. Here it will be seen that there 
is considerable confusion as to what is meant by war taxes, and 
that, just as there has been a failure to distinguish between ex- 
penditures of the war period and war expenditures, so the proper 
line has not been drawn between taxation during the war and war 

1 The most valuable presentation of facts for the earlier period of the war 
will be found in the bulletins of the Copenhagen War Study Society and of 
the 8ocUt4 de Banque Svisse. Some later figures will be found in L. P. Ayres, 
The War with Germany ^ published by the Statistics Branch of the General 
Staff of Washington, 1919. Some computations as to the cost of the war will 
be found in Edgar Crammond’s Address on the Cost of the War before the 
Institute of Bankers, London, March, 1919; as well as in Sir Edward Holden’s 
The Cost of the War and its Payment in his report to the London City and 
Midland Bank, January, 1919. Facts as to public debts will be found in The 
World^s War Debt (Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York, 1919); 
in The Internal War Loans of Belligerent Countries (National City Company, 
1918) ; and in the article by L. R. Gottlieb on the “Indebtedness of the Prin- 
cipal Belligerents” in the Quarterly Journal of Econon^ics for May, 1919. The 
most valuable document for the earlier period of the war is the report. No. 
4133, to the French Chamber of Deputies, by M. Louis Marin in 1917. By 
all odds the most complete and valuable studies on the subject are those by 
Professor Gaston Jhze in almost every number of the Bevue de Science et de 
Legislation Financibres, He has dealt particularly with England, France, 
Italy, and Germany in three series of articles entitled respectively “Les Finan- 
ces de Guerre,” “Les M^thodes Financifcres,” et “Les Emprunts de Guerre,” 
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taxation. A correct interpretation of the facts will yield some 
rather unexpected results. The fourth problem is that of the 
relative weight attached by different countries to the various cate- 
gories of taxation in raising the necessary revenues. Finally, we 
.have to consider the role played by public debts and the relative 
importance attached to long-time and short-period borrowings. 

In order to put the results in the most compact form, a series 
of tables have been constructed. The figures throughout this arti- 
cle have been taken from ofBcial sources and the foreign curren- 
cies have been converted into dollars according to a scale which 
represents their actual pre-war coin value.® Owing to the depre- 
ciation of the foreign currencies, this naturally gives a somewhat 
exaggerated picture of the existing burdens. 

I 

The cost of the war may mean several different things. In the 
narrower sense, it means the actual money outlay, or expenditure 

2 The official sources that have been utilized are as follows: 

Great Britain: The various speeches, as found in Hansard, of the chancel- 
lors of the exchequer (Lloyd George, 1914-15; McKenna, 1915-16; Bonar Law, 
1917-18; and Austen Chamberlain, 1919, — the last being his speeches of May 
and June, 1919) and of the Prime Ministers (Asquith and Lloyd George) ; 
the Annual Finance Accounts; the Reports of II, M, Inland Revenue; and the 
Return relating to the National Debt from 1875 on (cd. 8972, 1918). 

France: The annual reports {Rapports O^n^raux) of the Budget Commis- 
sion; the Expose des Motifs du Pro jet de Loi for each of the new revenue 
laws ; and the speeches in the Chamber of Deputies of the Ministers of Finance 
(Ribot, 1915-16; Klotz, 1917-19, — the last being the speech of May 27, 1919). 

Italy: The reports (Relazioni) and speeches of the Ministers of the Treas- 
ury (Carcano, 1916-17; Nitti, 1917-18; Stringhcr, 1919; Schanzer, 1919, — the 
last being the speech of July, 1919) as well as the studies of Professors Flora, 
Cabiati and Einaudi. 

Germany: The Reichstag speeches of the Ministers of Finance (Kuhn, 1914- 
15; Helfferich, 1915-16; von Roedern, 1916-18; Schiffer 1918-19; and Erz- 
berger, 1919, — the last being his speech of October, 1919). 

Russia: The reports of the Ministers of Finance, especially Bark, 1914-16; 
Gukovski, 1916-17; and Tereschenko, 1917. 

Austria-Hungary : The reports of the Budget Commissions. 

Translation of some of these reports will be found in the Bulletin de Statis- 
tique. Excerpts from some of the above reports as well as of the official re- 
ports of other countries will be found in the current numbers of The Econo- 
mist and UEconomiste Europ4en, 

3 1 £ = $4.87. 

1 franc =: 19.3 cents. 

1 mark = 23.8 cents. 


1 ruble = 51.5 cents. 
1 crown =z= 20.3 cents. 
1 £ T = 
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in dollars and cents, directly involved in prosecuting the war. In 
the wider sense it includes many items, both direct and indirect, 
which are of significance from the economic point of view. The 
real cost of the war in this sense may mean either the actual loss 
of lives and of property or the diminution of the annual social out- 
put. The direct loss of property is susceptible of fairly accurate 
measure; the cost due to the loss of lives is more difficult to esti- 
mate, Most of the calculations on the latter point have bee^ en- 
tirely arbitrary. So far as the wealth of a country is measured by 
its social income it may be reduced by the actual loss of territory, 
as in Germany and Austria ; by the impairment of its natural re- 
sources such as coal mines and forests, as in France; by the re- 
duction of labor power, due to the wounded workmen or the re- 
sults of starvation on the civilian population, as in most of the 
European countries ; or by the loss of economic efficiency due to a 
lowering of the standard of life or to a change in the attitude 
toward habits of work. The total costs of a war in this sense, al- 
though they are for the most part incalculable, are none the less 
of profound significance. 

In this paper we shall attempt to deal only with the direct money 
costs. These direct money costs or governmental expenditures for 
war include not only the actual outlays for military and naval 
purposes but also the whole range of expenditures incurred in in- 
dustrial life to prepare the wherewithal for the army and navy; 
and they also comprise the sums devoted to the maintenance of the 
families of the soldiers. All these items are far greater in modem 
times than they used to be. It is a far cry from the meeting of 
two savage tribes armed with bows and arrows or javelins to the 
modem sixteen inch guns, the dreadnoughts, the aeroplanes, the 
submarines, the poison gas, and the innumerable technical adjuncts 
of modern warfare. The consequence is that the money costs of 
the great war have far transcended those of all previous conflicts. 

The attempt to present in figures the cost of the war even in 
this restricted sense meets with several difficulties. In the first 
place, the question arises as to the period when we ought to stop. 
In one sense the war ceased when the armistice was declared: in 
another sense the war did not actually stop until peace was rati- 
fied — in this case a matter of over a year more. But even when 
peace is made, the war expenditures are by no means over. The 
process of demobilization is a slow one; and in many countries 
there have been considerable demobilization bonuses. Moreover, it 
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is necessary t6 continue for some time the policing of the con- 
quered countries. Again, we must take account of the compensa- 
tion to citizens for war damages; of the expenses of reconstruc- 
tion; and of the loss on exchange of the depreciated currencies. 
Finally comes the question of the pensions to the wounded soldiers 
or to the families of the dead.f It will be seen, therefore, how im- 
possible it is to state with any accuracy at the present time the 
costs of the war, while these are still being incurred, f Furthermore, 
the figures ordinarily given contain many inaccuracies. The richer 
countries make advances to the poorer countries, and these ex- 
penditures are sometimes counted twice in the total — a procedure 
legitimate only on the assumption that the loans will not be repaid. 
Again, in a country like the United States, which has substituted 
an insurance system for pensions, the nominal expenditures appear 
smaller than is really the case, because of the receipt of vast in- 
surance premiums which will ultimately all be expended again. 
Finally, the figures make no allowance for the changes in the 
price level or the alteration in the value of money. In a great war 
like the present, prices always rise; in some countries they have 
doubled, in some they have more than trebled, for reasons which it 
is needless to discuss here. What seems, therefore, to be an in- 
creasing outlay from year to year may be in reality due, in part 
at least, to this cause. 

After making allowance for these difficulties, we may proceed 
to state some of the facts as to the actual outlays of various coun- 
tries. 

The first point of interest is the average daily expenditure for 
war purposes. In all the belligerent countries it naturally took 
some time for them to get into their stride. This is especially true 
of Great Britain, The figures of the average daily expenditures, 
as given by the chancellors of the exchequer, amount to almost 
ten million dollars for the opening months of the war and reached 
the maximum of almost thirty-six millions by 1918. These stu- 
pendous figures, however, are somewhat exaggerated, because no 
distinction is made between expenditures in the war and expendi- 
tures for the war. In order to ascertain the real war expenditures 
in any country, it is obvious that we must deduct the amount of 
ordinary or peace expenditures. This it is not always easy to do. 
In the first place, peace expenditures themselves tend to grow from 
year to year. If, therefore, we take as a criterion the ordinary 
expenditures for the year preceding the war, this sum ought, es- 
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pecially in a long war, to be somewhat increased from year to year. 
In the second place, the expenditures prior to the war may some- 
times include preparations for an impending war and should there- 
fore be reduced accordingly. Since, however, it is impracticable 
to make these detailed corrections in every case, it will suffice to 
deduct from the expenditures of each war year the amount of the 
expenditures in the last year of peace, even though this tends 
slightly to exaggerate the real money cost of the war. Making 
these corrections, it appears from table A that the average daily 
war expenditures in Great Britain grew from 9"^^ million dollars 
during the first eight months of the war to 33% millions in 1918 
and then slowly receded. In France the average daily expendi- 
tures, as was to be expected, were somewhat less, rising from about 
8% million dollars during the first three months of war to over 
21 millions during 1917, the last full year of war. In Germany 
the daily expenditures were approximately the same as in Great 
Britain, rising from about 13 million dollars in the first nine 
months of the war to about 34% millions during the last half of 
1918. In the case of both Germany and France, however, it is 
not known whether the figures comprise the total expenditures or 
only the purely war expenditures. In the former event, the daily 
expenditures of Germany would be a little less than those of Great 
Britain; in the latter, they would be a little more. In Italy and 
Austria, the daily expenditures were naturally smaller, amount- 
ing as a maximum to 10% and 20 millions respectively. In Rus- 
sia the daily expenditures rose in 1916 to 21 millions, and in 
1917, just prior to the October revolution, nominally to 47 mil- 
lions. Owing to the great depreciation of the ruble, however, the 
actual expenditures were much less. The salient facts are given 
in table A. 

Table A. — Average Daily War Expenditures. 

(In millions) 


Great Britain 



Average daily 

Average daily 


total expenditures 

f war expenditures! ^ 

Aug. 4, 1914— Mar. SO, 1915 

£ 

9 

£ 


2.05 

9.98 

1.98 

9.46 

Apr. 1, 1915— “ 1916 

4.27 

20.79 

3.73 

18.16 

“ 1916— “ 1917 

6.02 

29.33 

5.48 

26,69 

“ 1917— " 1918 

“ 1918— Nov. 9, 1918 

(Armistice) 

Nov. 10, 1918— Mar. 80, 1919 

7.39 

7.44 ] 

35.97 

6.85 

83.36 

f7.07 
6.47 J 

34.43 

6,52 

31.75 ^ 
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France 


Average monthly Average daily 

war expenditures war expenditures 


Aug. 8 — Dec. 31, 
Jan. 1 — Dec. 31, 

(C « 

« (C 



/»*• 

$ 


1914 

1,318 

254 

8.5 

1915 

1,900 

367 

12.2 

1916 

S,743 

529 

17.6 

1917 

3,360 

648 

32.4 


Germany 



Average monthly 

Average daily 


war expenditures 

war expenditures 


Mk, , 

Mk. 

9 

Aug. 1, 1914 — June 30, 1915 

1,675 

55.8 

18.3 

July 1, 1915— “ 1916 

2,008 ‘ 

66.9 

15.9 

“ 1916— “ 1917 

2,867 

95.6 

22.7 

“ 1917— “ 19181 

3,908 

130.3 

31. 

“ 1918— Dec. 31, 1918! 

4,358 I.S.') 

145.2 

34.5 


Itaey 


* 

Annual expendituress 

Average daily 
expenditures 


li. 

$ 


July 1, 1915— June 30, 1916 

3,351 

1,612 

4.4 

“ 1916— “ 191T 

14,132 

2,727 

7.5 

“ 1917— « 1918 

i 19,734 

3,808 

10.4 

“ 1918— Oct. 31, 1918 

9.726 

1,977 

6.5 


Russia 



Annual 

war 

Average daily 


expenditures | 

war expenditures 


ru. 

9 

9 

Aug. 1, 1914— Dec. 81, 1914 

1,703 

877 

5.8 

Jan. 1, — “ 1915 

9,194 

4,735 

12.9 

“ — “ 1916 

15,372 

7,916 

21.6 

“ —Oct. 30, 1917 

25,231 

12,993 i 

47.0 


Austrias 



Annual war 

Average daily 


expenditures 

war expenditures 


Kr. 

9 

9 

July 28, 1914^-June 30, 1915 

10,706 

2,174 

6.4 

July 1, 1915— “ 1916 

15,726 

3,192 

8.7 

“ 1916— “ 1917 

18,788 

3,812 

10.4 

« 1917— « 1918 i 

22,170 

4,500 

12.3 


1 Arrived at by deducting the expenditures for the year 1913>1914 (19T mil- 
lions) from the total expenditures. 

2 Not including payments abroad. 

8 The figures for Hungary are not available; but as the total expenditures of 
Hungary during the four years were about one third of those of Austria, it 
is safe to add that proportion to the Austrian expenditures in order to ascer- 
tain the average daUy war expenditures of Austria-Hungary. 
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When the United States entered the war, the scale of operations 
became so gigantic that the daily war expenditures soon far ex- 
ceeded those of any other belligerent. In the second month of the 
war the average daily expenditures for war purposes reached 16 
million dollars, and a little over a year later they had risen to al- 
most 60 million. By the end of 1918, as appears from table B, the 
daily average war expenditures attained the staggering sum of 
64% million dollars, almost double those of Great Britain and far 
exceeding those of any other belligerent. 

We come next to the total cost of the war. In attempting to 
present the comparative statistics on this point, we must be mind- 
ful of the difficulties adverted to above. The figures are not quite 
accurate and cannot be made entirely accurate for several reasons. 
In the first place, the last date in the official return differs from 
country to country. The dates are, however, all subsequent to 
the armistice, with the exception of Russia, where we have no 
trustworthy figures after the October revolution in 1917. In 
the second place, we do not know, except in the case of the United 
States and Great Britain, whether the figures comprise the total 
expenditures or only the purely war expenditures. Even in the 
case of the United States the official figures are not quite accurate, 
as will be seen below.* Moreover, in the case of Japan as well as 
some of the minor belligerents, no figures are included because the 
war expenditures were either virtually non-existent or of an ex- 
ceedingly insignificant amount. 

Making allowance for these points, it will be seen from table C 
that the total war expenditures amount to about billion dol- 
lars. From this sum, however, must be deducted the amounts 
counted twice, because advanced to their allies by the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Germany, aggregating a little 
over 21 billions. This would bring the actual net war expenses to 
over 210 billion dollars.® Inasmuch, however, as most of the 
countries will continue, for some little time in the future, to have 
expenditures attributable to the war, it is probable that the total 
war expenditures will, by the end of 1920, amount to over 236 
billions, or, deducting the advances to allies, to a little less than 

^ Infra, p. 753, note to table H, 

® For France we have taken the total five-year expenditures as stated by 
Minister Klotz in 1919 (192 billion francs) and have deducted 23 billions, as 
representing the peace expenditures for the four and a half year period, thus 
leaving a remainder of 169 billion francs or 31l^ billion dollars. 
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Table B, — Expenditures of the United States. 
(In millions) 


Period 

Monthly expendi- 
tures exclusive of 
the principal of 
the public debt 
and of postal 
expenditures 

Monthly 

war 

expenditures! 

Average 
daily war 
expenditures 

1917; Apr. 6-30 

$279 

$219 

$8.0 

May 

537 

467 

15.0 

June 

410 

350 

11.7 

Total, Apr. 6-June 30 

$1^16 

$1,159 


July 

663 

603 

19.4 

August 

757 

697 

33.5 

September 

746 

686 

j 33.9 

October 

944 

884 

39.5 

November 

986 

936 

' 30.9 

December 

1,105 

1,045 

33.7 

1918; January 

1,090 

1,030 

33.9 

February 

1,013 

953 

34.0 

March 

1,156 

1,096 

35.9 

April 

1,315 

1,155 

38.5 

May 

1,508 

1,448 

46.7 

June 

1,513 

1,453 

48.4 

Total, fiscal year 1918 

$13,697 

$11,977 


1918: July 

1,608 

1,548 

49.9 

August 

1,805 

1,745 

56.8 

September 

1,557 

1,497 

49.9 

October 

1,665 

1,605 

51.8 

' November 

1,935 

1,875 

i 63.5 

December 

3,061 

3,001 

64.5 

1919: January 

1,963 

1,903 

61.4 

February 

1,189 

1,139 

40.0 

March 

1,379 

1,319 

43.5 

April 

1,439 

1,369 

45.6 

May 

1,119 

1,053 

33.9 

June 

809 

749 

34.9 

Total, fiscal year 1919 

$18,505 

$17,785 


Total, Apr. 6, 1917- 




June 30, 1919 

$32,428 

$30,918 



1 Obtained by deducting one twelfth of the annual (peace) expenditures for 
1915-1916 exclusive of postal expenditures; i.e., one twelfth of $1,008 — 387 mil- 
lions zr 60 millions. Secretary Glass in his Letter of July 9, 1919, to the 
Chairman on the Committee on Ways and Means excludes postal expenditures 
in the first column, but fails to exclude them when making the deduction for 
peace expenditures. He consequently arrives at the figure of $30,177 millions 
as the cost of the war. The total of $30,918 millions given above does not, 
however, represent accurately the war expenditures, as the figures are based 
on the provisional daily treasury statements used by Secretary Glass. The 
correct total, arrived at in another way, will be found in table H below. But 
the above figures are the only ones available for calculating the monthly and 
daily expenditures. 
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S15 billions. This may be accepted as a fairly accurate state- 
ment of the real money cost of the vvar.‘* 


Table C. — Total War Expexoitviiks 
(In millions) 


Great Britain Aug. 4, 1914 -Mar. 31, 1919 £8,601 $41,887 

Australia “ 291 1,461 

New Zealand “ “ “ _ “ 70 365 

Canada “ “ “ - Aug. 1,545 

South Africa “ “ “ - Mar. 33 243 

India “ « « _ a 119 5 ^ 4 . 

British Empire $46,085 

France Aug. 3, 1914 -Mar. 31, 1919 fr. 169,000 32,617 

Russia Aug. 1, 1914 -Oct. 31, 1917 ru. 51, .500 26,522 

Italy May 23, 1915 -May “ 1919 11. 81,016 15,636" 

Belgium Aug. 2, 1914 -Oct. “ 1918 fr. 5,900 1,387 

Rumania “ 27, 1916- “ “ “ 907 

Serbia July 28, 1914- “ “ “ 635 

United States April 5, 1917 -June 30, 1919 32,261 


Entente Powers 156,05C 

Germany Aug. 1, 1914 - Oct. 31, 1919 mk. 204,268 48,616== 

Austria-Hungary., July 28, “ -July “ “ kr. 119,504 24,8.58“ 

Turkey Nov. 3, “ -Oct. “ 1918 1,802 

Bulgaria Oct. 4, 1915- “ “ “ 732 


Central Powers 76,00f 

Total $232, 05t 

I.oans to Allies 

Great Britain £1,739 $8,467 

France fr. 6,700 1,293 

Germany mk. 9,500 2,261 


United States 9,102 


Total 


21 , 12 £ 


Total net war expenditures $210, 93o 

1 The total expenditures were li. 91,016 millions. Deducting 10,000 millions 
for four years of peace expenditures leaves 81,016. 

2 Obtained by adding to the war debt as found in table R approximately 
5 billion marks of war expenditures paid out of revenue. 

3 Obtained by using the figures of war debt as found in table R. 


II 

The question now arises as to the steps taken by the various 
countries to meet these stupendous outlays. Of the older expedi- 
ents, such as war treasures or the sale of public property, there 
was naturally no question. In Germany alone was there a war 

® These figures are considerably larger than those given by Ayres and other 
writers. But none of these authors uses the latest, and much augmented, 
official figures for France, Italy, and especially Germany. 
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treasure. But, as even this was so small as to be well nigh negligi- 
ble, it follows that the only two available resources were taxation 
and borrowing. 

When we compare these two expedients we are struck not only 
by the great difference in the theories of war finance followed by 
the various countries, but also by the diversity in the economic 
conditions which largely influenced the choice. In general, it may 
be said that all countries were compelled to rely to an overwhelm- 
ing extent on public loans, but that Great Britain and the United 
States raised a greater share by taxation than did other coun- 
tries. Italy, for instance, was able to secure by new taxation 
only just about enough to pay the interest on the war loans; 
Germany accomplished this only in part; while France was not 
in a position to defray any of her war expenses from taxation. 
The same is true of the other belligerents, with the exception of 
some of the British colonies. 

1 Proceeding to consider this matter in detail, we shall first at- 
tempt to set forth the facts as to war taxation. 

Great Britain, as the wealthiest of the belligerents, adopted at 
the outbreak of war the praiseworthy method of endeavoring to 
raise as much as possible from taxation. From year to year, as 
the expenses mounted up, continually more demands were made 
upon the taxpayer. The war expenditures were, however, so 
prodigious that it soon turned out to be impracticable to obtain 
more than a comparatively small proportion of the total outlay 
from taxation. The figures ordinarily advanced to illustrate this 
point do not, however, give a true picture of the situation. The 
statements made by the various chancellors of the exchequer, and 
repeated by all commentators, arc based on the proportion that 
total taxes bear to total expenditures. This method of calcula- 
tion, as will be seen from table D, shows that almost a quarter of 
the total expenditures or, to be more exact, S4.9 per cent, was 
derived from taxes. These figures, however, involve a double error. 
In the first place, the really significant problem is to ascertain the 
war expenditures, not simply the total expenditures. War ex- 
penditures can best be obtained, as we have seen, by deducting 
from the total annual expenditures the expenditures for the last 
full year of peace. In the second place, what is significant is not 
the total yield of all taxes, but the proceeds of war taxes, that is, 
the proceeds of the additional taxes raised during the war. These 
again can be obtained by deducting from the total tax revenue the 
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yield of the taxes during the last full year of peace. If then we 
endeavor to ascertain how much of the war expenditures were met 
by war taxes — and this is really the important problem — we find 
that, immense as were the burdens resting upon the British tax- 
payer, the percentage of war expenditures raised by war taxes was 
much smaller than is usually stated. As a matter of fact, as ap- 
pears from table D, in the first year of war only a little over 7 
per cent of the total war expenditures were raised from war taxes. 
With every succeeding year, indeed, the percentage increased until 
in the last year of war, 1918-1919, slightly over one quarter of the 
w^ar expenditures were met from war taxes. For the entire five 
years, however, the proportion of war taxes to war expenditures 
was about 17 per cent. In other words, only a little more than 
one sixth of the war expenditures in Great Britain was derived 
from war taxes. Even if we exclude from the war expenditures the 
sums advanced to the Allies — and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Tahle D, — War Expej^dituees of Great Britain, 

(In millions sterling) 




Year ending March 30 


Total for 
the five 
years 
1915-1919 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ' 

Total expenditures .... 

560 

1,559 

1,363 

3,198 

3,696 

2,579 

9,593* 

War expenditures! 

Loans to Allies and Do- 
minions 

357 

3,001 

3,499 

3,383 

8,601 

1,739 

Revenues other than loans 

227 

337 

573 

707 

889 

3,733 

Tax revenues 

189 

390 

514 

613 

784 

3,390 

War tax revenues2 

36 

137 

351 

450 

621 

i,4rs 

Proportion of total ex- 
penditures from non- 

P.c, 

P.c. 

P.c. 

P.c. 

P.c. 

P.C. 

loan revenues 

Proportion of total ex- 

40.5 

31.6 

35.1 

36.3 

34.1 


penditures from taxes 
Proportion of war ex- 
penditures from war 

33.7 

18.6 

33.1 

23.7 

30.4 

I 

34.9 ' 

taxes 

Proportion of net war 
expenditures (less 
loans to Allies and 
. Dominions) from war 
taxes 

7.3 

9.3 

17.5 

18.0 

t _ i 

36.0 

17.1 

31.3 


1 Obtained by deducting from the total expenditures each year the peace ex* 
penditures for 1914, amounting to 197 millions. 

2, Obtained by deducting from the tax revenues the 1914 tax revenue, amount- 
ing to 163 millions. 
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Mr. Chamberlain, thinks it safe to allow for only half of this 
amount — the proportion would be a little over 21 per cent or 
slightly more than one fiftli. These figures are much less than is 
ordinarily stated. But even this proportion of revenue derived 
from taxation was sufficient to maintain the credit of Great 
Britain. 

In the other belligerent countries, the showing was by no means 
so good. France struggled under a double difficulty. In the first 
place, France was invaded at the outset of the war ; and the terri- 
tory occupied, although relatively small in extent, represented the 
richest and the most industrially developed part of the country. 
This operated largely to reduce the ordinary revenue. In the 
second place, the resultant economic confusion, as well as the gen- 
eral political situation, rendered it difficult to impose any new 
taxes at all. The consequence, as will be seen from table F, was 
that for the first three years of the war the tax revenues of France 
were actually smaller than before the war and that as a result they 
did not suffice even to defray the ordinary peace expenditures, not 
to speak of making any contribution to war expenditures. 


Table E, — Revenues op France. 


(In million francs) ^ 

1 -:::::::^ 



i 1913 

1914 

1 9. 


,^,1916 

lM 

1918 

Direct taxes 

634> 

496 

‘ 437 

893 


1)727 

Tax on war profits 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

f 193 

7 714 

Tax on intangibles 

138 

153 

158 

181 

242 

252 

Stamps 

1,086 

117 

612 

683 

895 

1,148 

Indirect taxes 

903 

745 

714 

520 

692 

734 

Import duties 

754 

577 

764 

1,556 

1,785 

1,314 

Tax on sales 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

210 

Monopolies 

1,035 

931 

844 

943 

1,108 

1,154 

Miscellaneous 

539 

290 

270 

240 

254 

285 

Total 

5,089 

3,982 

3,801 

4,818 


6,533 




li 

, r 


. - f. 

- l.l± 


After a while, indeed, France found it possible to levy some war 
taxes ; but, as appears from table E, these were exceedingly slight 
compared with what had been accomplished in Great Britain. The 
consequence is that the new war taxes of France were only just 
about sufficient to make up the deficit in the ordinary peace bud- 
get — a deficit caused chiefly by the devastation of the occupied 
territory. In France, therefore, we may conclude that no part of 
the war expenditures was met by war taxes. A share of the re- 
sponsibility for this fact must, however, be laid at the doors of the 
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gQvernment, which disclosed an unwarrantable timidity in levying 
taxes. The natural results of the adoption of the loan policy in 
the fiscal conduct of the war are seen in the exaggerated rise of 
prices, the depreciation of the franc, and the serious condition of 
finances in France today. 

In Italy the situation was a little better. Italy had not been 
invaded, and its financial situation was not so desperate as that 
of France. Moreover, Italy entered the war somewhat later and 
was not compelled to endure the strain for so long a time. Italy 
consequently proceeded as soon as possible to levy new war taxes ; 
but, as she had always been relatively overtaxed as compared with 
Great Britain, it was not feasible to do as much. As a result, the 
war taxes levied by Italy were just about sufficient to pay the in- 
terest on the war loans. While Italy, therefore, did better than 
France, she also was not able to defray any of the war expendi- 
tures proper out of war taxation. 

The condition of Russia soon became worse than that of France 
and Italy; and even before the October revolution in 1917 Russia 
was able to put very little reliance upon revenue from war taxa- 
tion. 

Among the Central Powers the situation was much the same, but 
for a different reason. Germany at the outset of the war, had so 
confidently counted upon victory, with resultant huge indemnities, 
that it resolved to follow the loan policy, at all events so far as 
the imperial government was concerned. For it must be remem- 
bered, that in Germany a not insignificant part of the war ex- 
penses was met by the separate states; and in the states a con- 
siderable increase of taxation was provided for at once. As the 
war proceeded, however, and the hopes of a speedy and complete 
victory gradually faded away, Germany began to change her policy 
and now decided, especially from 1916 on, to impose more and 
more taxes. The result was that by the end of the war, Germany 
had done a little better than France although a little less well 
than Italy. The figures for the chief continental belligerents are 
given in table F. 

If the latest figures as represented by Minister Erzberger are 
used, the showing is not appreciably more favorable. According 
to these figures, of the total war expenditures to October, 1919, 
of about 204s billion marks, about 5 billions were derived from other 
sources than loans. 

We come, finally, to the experience of the United States. When 
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Table F.— Revekdes and Loans: France, Italy, Germany. 
(In millions) 

France 

Expenditures Income 


Aug. 1, 1914-Mar. 31, 1919 

Advances to Allies 

fr- 

. 174,500 
. 6,700 

Loans 

Other revenues . 

. 159,400 
. 22,500 

Foreign debts and other minor items. 

181,200 
. 11,000 


181,900 

Total 

Annual revenues before the 

. 192,200 
war 


. 5,000 


Total peace revenues during the war period 24,000 

the total non-loan revenues during the war did not quite equal the 


peace revenues calculated on the pre-war basiSj 

Italy 

Expenditures 

li. 

May, 1915-June 30, 1918 87,516 

Still due 3,500 


* 


Income 


li 


Loans 64,132 

Other revenues . . 26,034 


Total 91,016 Total 90,166 

Annual peace revenues 2,687 

Total peace revenues during the war period 18,435 

Deducting 13,435 from 26,034 leaves as war revenue 12,599' 

Hence the war revenues sufficed to pay the interest on the war loans. 


Germany 


i 


Income 


Aifg. 1, 1914-Dec. 31, 1918. 


Expenditure^ /• 

mk, y’ mk. 

170,39tf Loans 153,000 

f other revenues . . 17,000 

Total 170,000 

Annual peace revenues (1913) 3,200 

Total peace revenues for 4l^ years of war 14,400 

Deducting 14,400 from 17,000 leaves as war revenue 2,600 

« ‘ ‘ » r 

the United States entered the war, it was confronted by the two 
rival theories of public finance. One was to the effect that the 
war expenses should be defrayed entirely by loans, as had been 
the case in the early years of the Civil War and which was true, as 
we have just seen, of many of the belligerents during this war. 
The other theory, advanced especially in the famous Minnesota 
memorandum, was that the war expenditures ought to be defrayed 
entirely out of war taxes. This theory was equally as extreme 
and as perilous as the loan policy and labored under the addi- 
tional disadvantage of being impossible of achievement. The 
President went so far as to proclaim the fifty-fifty per cent theory, 
namely that one half of the war expenditures ought to be defrayed 
from war taxation. But even this turned out, as was to have been 
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expected and as was pointed out by the pajesent writer among 
others, to be far more than was possible. 

The prodigious profits made during the opening years of the 
Eurppean war and the resulting prosperity throughout the coun- 
try enabled Congress to levy taxes far higher than had ever be- 
fore been attempted in our history. Even with an immense addi- 
tion to taxation, however, the proportion derived from war taxes 
was relatively small, and in fact considerably smaller than is ordi- 
narily stated. Here, again, we must observe the same caution as 
in the case of the British figures. We must not compare the total 
expenditures of the war period with the total taxes of the war 
period, but war expenditures with war taxes — which is something 
very different. In tables G and H an attempt is made, on the basis 
of certain official figures, to arrive at correct results. The ex- 
planation of the methods of calculation is found in the notes ap- 
pended to the tables; and the reasons for the difference between 
the results here given and the statements of the secretaries of the 
treasury are presented in the general note below.^ 

f The figures contained in tables G and H, unless otherwise stated or calcu- 
lated from preceding figures, are taken from the annual Report of the Secre-^ 
tary of the Treasury o\ihe Finances for the year 1918. For 1919 where tjie 
annual report is not yetSay«iyAble we have taken the figures as presented^, by 
Secretary Glass in his Letted ^^'i.uly 9, 1919 to the Chairman of the Commit^ 
tee of Ways and Means, The figures for postal revenues and expenditures are 
the estimates of the department. 

The figures as presented in the tables, do not, however, always agree with the 
official statements. In the first place it is difficult to know what are the offi- 
cial figures, as they frequently differ among themselves. For instance, the 
figure? found in the tables of the Annual Report for 1918, pages 480 et seq, 
(hereinafter called A), do not tally with those in the text of Secretary Mc- 
Adoo’s comments in the Annual Report, pages 3-5 (hereinafter called B), nor 
with the figures of Secretary Glass in his Letter of July 9 (hereinafter called 
C). In some cases the discrepancies are serious. 

Thus in A the receipts for 1917 are given (including postal receipts of 
880 millions) as 3,845 millions; in B, as 3,552 (excluding postal). For 1918 
again, the receipts are given in A as 21,490 millions (including postal receipts 
of 844 millions) ; in B, as 21,155 millions (excluding postal). In A the dis- 
bursements for 1917 are given as 3,046 millions (Including postal disburse- 
ments of 320 millions) ; in B, as 2,704 (excluding postal). For 1918 the re- 
spective discrepancies are: A, 21,813; B, 20,903. Even in minor details there 
are no agreements. Thus public debt receipts are given for 1917 in A as 
2,391 milHons; in B, as 2,428 millions. For 1918 the figures are respectively: 
A, 16,965; B, 16,975. Public debt disbursements are given for 1917 in A 66 
637; in B, as 678 millions. For 1918 they are given in A as 7,685; in B, as 
7,707 millions. If there is any significance in the fact that A gives tables of 
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As a result of th^ calculations found in tables G and H it ap- 
pears that during the first quarter year of war, ending June 
30, 1917, the prelportion of war expenditures derived from war 

“Receipts and Disbursements” while B gives tables of “Receipts and Ex- 
penditures,” it is not apparent from the report itself. 

The discrepancies between A and C are more glaring. But as Secretary 
Glass is able to present only preliminary figures for the respective periods, 
on the basis of the daily treasury statements, these discrepancies may be over- 
looked. 

In the second place, considerable confusion results from the absurd system 
still followed in the United States, whereby postal revenues and expenditures 
go through the post office accounts and only the surplus or deficiency passes 
through the treasury accounts. Several years ago the present writer succeeded 
in inducing the Treasury Department to bring about a change to this extent 
that the annual treasury statements are now made up in both ways, viz., as 
revenues and expenditures inclusive and exclusive of postal revenues and ex- 
penditures resi^ectively. Yet these differences are often overlooked. For in- 
stance, when Secretary Glass discusses in his Letter of July 9, 1919, the cost 
of the war, he employs the daily treasury statements which do not include the 
postal figures. As a consequence, his statement of total revenues and expendi- 
tures are quite different from those of Secretary McAdoo in the latter’s dis- 
cussion of the cost of the war. 

In the third place, neither Secretary McAdoo nor Secretary Glass, in cal- 
culating the proportion borne by loans and taxes in meeting the war ex- 
penses, attempts to ascertain the really significant fact — viz., the proportion 
of war expendittires met from war taxes. None of the official figures are of 
any help here. 

The present writer has therefore been compelled to make his own calcula- 
tions. Whenever possible, the figures have been taken from the statements in 
the detailed tables published in the Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The combinations, however, as found in this article are not pre- 
sented anywhere in the official statements. 

Some of the results reached in this article which differ materially from the 
official statements, are as follows: 

The total cost of the war to June 30, 1919, is given by Secretary Glass as 
$30,117 millions, whereas the more accurate computation results in a total 
cost of $3^9^61 millions. Secretary Glass’s figures involve a double error. In 
the first place, they are based on the preliminary daily treasury statements 
which are confessedly not final; and, as explained in the note to table B 
(p. 746 supra), he fails to allow for postal expenditures. Again, Secretary 
McAdoo states that in 1917 55 per cent of the expenditures were paid from 
revenue receipts, and in 1918 31.6 per cent; whereas the correct figures are 
60.4 per cent and 33.8 per cent respectively, and the really significant figures 
(the proportion of war expenditures from war taxes) are 30 and 34.8 per 
cent respectively. In the same way, Secretary Glass states that 39 per cent of 
the expenditures for the war period were met from tax receipts and other 
revenue, whereas the correct figures are 83.3 per cent, and the really signifi- 
cant figure is 33.3 per cent. 
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taxes was less than one third or, more exactly, 30 per cent. If 
we exclude from the expenditures the loans fo the Allies, on the 
assumption that they will all be repaid some day, the showing in 
the first three months is, of course, much better, as two thirds of 
the expenditures of that period consisted of such loans. How- 
ever, as soon as we struck our full gait, the situation was far less 
satisfactory. During the year 1917-1918 the proportion of war 
expenditures derived from war taxes was less than a quarter or, 
more exactly, only 24.8 per cent; and even if we again exclude 
loans to Allies, which now constituted about one third of the whole, 
only 30 per cent of the expenditures were derived from war taxes. 
In the final year of the war the showing was still less favorable, 
the figures being respectively 21.7 per cent and 27 per cent, i.r., a 
little over one fifth or one fourth respectively. For the entire 
period of our participation in the war it appears that less than 
one fourth (or exactly 23.3 per cent) of the war expenditures 
were paid out of war taxes. And if the loans to Allies are again 
excluded, the proportion is still under one third or, more exactly, 
32.5 per cent. 

These figures disclose two significant facts. In the first place, 
the relative revenue derived from war taxes became smaller, in- 
stead of larger, as the war proceeded. This unusual and unex- 
pected result is, of course, due to the stupendous growth of war 
expenditures which rapidly overtook even the largely increased 
revenues from war taxes. It was impossible, even by stretching 
the tax revenues to the utmost, to begin to keep pace with the 
huge growth in the war outlays. In the second place, we are 
struck by the great disparity between the actual facts and the 
fifty-fifty per cent program originally suggested by Secretary 
McAdoo and adopted in the recommendation of President Wilson 
— not to speak of the 100 per cent program of the Minnesota 
memorialists. 


Ill 

The next point of interest is the character 'of the war taxes im- 
posed by the various countries. Here again wc notice great vari- 
ations. Although the policy of taking a substantial share of war 
profits by taxation was almost everywhere adopted as a matter of 
principle, it was applied very differently in various countries. As 
a matter of fact, in almost all of the continental countries, about 
as much additional revenue was raised from indirect as from direct 
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Table G. — Receipts Disbubsemekts of the United States, 1915-1919. 

(In millions) 


Year ending June 30 


Receipts 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Customs 

$311 


$336 

$183 

$184' 

Internal revenue 

416 


809 

3,696 

4,316^ 

Miscellaneous 

71 


81 

393 

646* 

Total ordinary receipts 

698 

780 

1,119 

4,174 

5,153* 

Panama canal 

Excess of deposits to re- 

.... 


6 

6 

6^ 

tire national banknotes 

4 

33 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Postal receipts 

387 

313 

330 

344 

354* 

Total (exclusive of prin- 






cipal of public debt)* 

989 

1,136 

1,455 

3,391 

4,795 

5,506 

39,800* 

Public debt receipts . . . 

1 

3 

16,695 

Total 

990 

1,138 

3,845 


84,806* 







Disbursements 






Ordinary (exclusive of 






postal) 

$735 

$719 

$3,067 

$13,769* 

$18,515« 

Including loans to Allies 

.... 

.... 

(885)^ 

(4,738)’’ 

(3,479)^ 

Panama 

39 

18 

19 

31 

Postal 

Excess of national bank- 

394 

313 

330 

337 


notes retired over de- 
posits 



8 

11 






Total (exclusive of prin- 






cipal of public debt) 
Public debt disburse- 

1,048* 

1,048* 

3,409* 

14,137* 

18,869“ 

ments 

0.05 

0.04 

637 

7,686 

15,860'* 

Total 

$1,048 

$1,048 

$3,046 

$31,813 

$34,739“ 


1 From the Letter of Secretary Glass to the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, July 9, 1919. 

2 Obtained by deducting from the “total of all receipts” in the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 1918, p. 484», the “total public debt receipts,” 
ibid. 

8 Includes the 6 millions Panama receipts. 

^Estimated, by the Secretary of the Treasury {Annual Report, 1918, p. 145). 

8 Obtained by deducting from the “public debt receipts, Apr. 6, 19l7-,Tune 
30, 1919,” as given by Secretary Glass in his Letter of July 9, 1919 (48,886 
millions) the public debt receipts as stated in table above for 1917 and 1918, 

6 Obtained by adding the various items specified. 

7 As stated by Secretary Glass in his Letter of July 9, 1919, p. 4. 

8 Obtained by deducting from total the public debt disbursements. 

8 As stated in the Annual Report on the Finances. Secretary Glass {op. 
dt., p. 4) gives total disbursements other than principal of public debt as 
1^,697 millions. 

10 As stated by Secretary Glass, op. cit., p. 4. 

11 As estimated by Secretary McAdoo in the Armual Report for 1918, 

12 Obtained by adding the two items above. 

13 Obtained by deducting from the public debt disbursements, Apr. 5, 1917- 
June 30, 1919, as stated by Secretary Glass, op. cit. ($34,183) public debt 
disbursements for 1917 and 1918, as given above in the table. 

1* Obtained by adding the two items above. t 
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Table H. — Receipts and Expenditures of the United States, April 5, 191T- 

JuNE 30, 1919. 

(In millions) 






Total for 
period Apr, 5, 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1917-June30, 

1919 

Total disbursements^ 

Total expenditures, exclusive of 

$3,046 

$31,813 

$34,739 

$59,588* 

principal of the public debt^ 

3,409 

14,197 

1 18,869 

35,405* 

War expenditures® 

1,361 

13,079 

17,831 

33,361 

Loans to Allies^ 

War expenditures exclusive of 

885 

4,738 

3,479 

9,103 

loans to Allies 

476 

8,341 

14,343 

33,159 

Revenue exclusive of public debt^ 

1,455 

4,795 

5,506 

11,756 

Tax revenues* 

1,035 

3,879 

4,500 
i 3,874 

9,414 

7,536 

War tax revenues* 

409 

3,353 

Proportion of total expenditures 

P.c. 

P.c. 

P.c. 

P.c. 

from non-loan revenues 

Proportion of total expenditures 

60.4 1 

33.8 

39.1 

33.3 

from taxes 

Proportion of war expenditures 

43.9 

37.4 

33.8 

36.5 

from war taxes 

Proportion of war expenditures 
exclusive of loans to Allies 

30. 

34.8 

31.7 

33.3 

from war taxes 

85.7 

39. 

37. 

1 33.5 


1 From table G. 

2 Obtained by deducting from total expenditures the (peace) expenditures 
of 1915 ($1,048). 

a Obtained by adding the customs and the internal revenue. 

^Obtained by deducting from the tax revenues the tax revenues for 1915 
(636 millions). 

5 Total for the three fiscal years 1917, 1918, 1919. 

taxation. Indeed, in Finance considerably more revenue was de- 
signed to be raised from indirect taxes, including taxes on con- 
sumption, than from direct taxation or taxes on wealth. The re- 
spective figures, as appears from table I, are about 60 per cent 
for indirect and 40 per cent for direct taxes. In actual result, 
the increase due to indirect taxation was not so great as had 
been expected, due partly to the fact that the war profits tax 
yielded much more than had been anticipated (907 million 
francs instead of 540 millions), but above all because the tax on 
sales produced in the first year far less than had been hoped for 
(^10 instead of 800 million francs). As a consequence, the pro- 
portions derived from direct and indirect taxes were actually just 
the reverse of those mentioned above, namely about 60 per 
cent from direct and about 40 per cent from indirect taxes. 
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Table I. — Revej^ue E^pecjted from Increased Taxes in France, 1914-1918, 

(In million francs) 


Direct | 

1 Indirect 

War profits tax 

m 

Alcoholic drinks 

75 

Military war tax 

12.5 

N on-alcoholic drinks . 

85 

Income tax 

250 

Druggists specialties. 

12 

^^Assimilated taxes” . . 

24 

Sugar 

90 

Inheritance tax 

148 

Colonial products .... 

70 

Intangibles 

38 

Tobacco 

80 

Land tax 

30 

Postage 

58.5 



Theatres 

10 



Sales 

800 


1,042.5 


1,280.5 

Additions of June, 1918: 

Additions of June, 1918: 

Income tax ) 

56 

Stamp taxes 

76 

Inheritance tax j * " 

Other indirect taxes 

333 


1,098.5 


1,689.5 


or 39.3 per cent 


or 60.7 per cent 


In Italy, where the new war taxes were imposed at once in 1915, 
it was expected that the war profits tax (at the rate of from 8 to 
W per cent) would yield about 55 million lire, and the augmented 
taxes on incomes and business about 220 millions, or a total of 275 
millions from direct taxes compared with an estimated revenue of 
110 millions from various increases in indirect taxes. 

In 1916, however, while the rate of the war profits tax was in- 
creased so as to vary from 20 to 60 per cent and that of the in- 
come tax to about 16 per cent, the stamp taxes were raised and 
the number of state monopolies was increased. The same policy 
was followed during the next year so that by the end of the war, 
in addition to the old government monopolies on tobacco, salt, 
matches, lotteries, and cards, we now find monopolies on coffee, 
parafiine, and mineral oils, quinine, and various minor objects. 
The result was that in 1918 just about as much additional revenue 
was derived from the new indirect taxes as from the new direct 
taxes. The exact figures are as follows: the direct taxes, techni- 
cally so called, yielded 1500 million lire and the business taxes 560 
millions, or a total of 2,060 millions. On the other hand, the in- 
creased revenue from monopolies amounted to 1,060 millions and 
that from the new consumption taxes 950 millions, or a total of 
2,010 millions. In Italy, therefore, the balance was kept just 
about even between the two great categories of taxation. 

In Germany when the government finally decided to resort to 
taxation in 1915, no effort was made to impose any new taxes on 
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incomes or inheritances. For the feeling was still very strong 
that income and property taxes ought to be left to the separate 
states, which had in the meantime considerably increased their 
revenue from such sources. A federal tax on war profits was, 
however, imposed. On the other hand, the tax on tobacco was 
largely increased, a high tax was levied on bills of lading, and a 
considerable augmentation was made in postal, telegraph, and 
telephone rates. From all these sources an additional revenue of 
about 500 million marks was expected. When the bill passed 
through the Reichstag, a tax on sales was added, estimated to 
yield about 130 millions. In the next year, 1917, the war profits 
tax was considerably increased, so as to produce about 400 mil- 
lion marks additional; but, on the other hand, a high tax on coal 
was now imposed, designed to yield 500 million marks and pro- 
vision was made for a tax on railroad transportation to yield 
310 millions. Finally, in 1918, the government recognized the 
necessity for very much greater revenues from taxation and a 
law provided for additional receipts estimated at 3 billions of 
marks, on the one hand, from an increased tax on war profits 
and, on the other, from taxes on sales, luxuries, and higher rates 
on drinks and postal communication. The exact figures as to the 
proportion between the two categories of taxation are not yet 
available; but it is quite safe to say that in the federal govern- 
ment, at least, the revenue from indirect taxes considerably ex- 
ceeded that from direct taxes. In the separate commonwealths 
the situation was the reverse, without, however, materially chang- 
ing the general result. 

In contrast to all the continental countries, England pursued 
from the outset a different path. It is true that a considerable in- 
crease of revenue was derived from indirect taxes like customs and 
excises. From 1914 to 1919, for instance, the customs revenues 
were actually trebled and the yield of the excise taxes increased 
about 50 per cent. But the chief reliance for meeting the war 
expenditures was placed on a new war profits tax and an aug- 
mented income tax. The rate of the war profits tax was raised 
gradually from 50 to 60, and finally to 80 per cent; and the in- 
come tax rates were progressively increased until from a quarter 
to a third of very moderate incomes and over a half of larger in- 
comes were taken for the state. In the last year of the war, as ap- 
pears from table K, over three quarters of the tax revenue was 
derived from direct taxes on wealth. This is a great contrast 
to the fiscal history of previous wars. 
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Table K.— Sources of Revenue in Great Britain, 1914-1919. 

(In millions) 


Year ending March 30 



1914 

1915 

1916 1 

1 1917 j 

1 1918 

1919 


£ 

P.C. 

£ 

P.c. 

£ 

P.C. 

£ 

P.C. 

£ 

P.C. 1 

£ 

P.C. 

Customs 

35 

17.8 

39 

6.9 

60 

4 

71 

3 

71 

8.3 

103 

4 

Excise 

40 

SO 

4S 

7.5 

61 

4 

56 

S.S 

1 39 

1.4 

59 

2.2 

Estate duties 

ST 

13.8 

S8 

5 

31 

S 

81 

1.4 

3S 

1.3 

30 

1.1 

Stamps 

10 

5 

6 

1.3 ! 

7 

0.4 

8 

0.3 

8 

0.8 

IS 

0.5 

Land tax 

.7 

0.4 

.7 

0.1 I 

.7 

0.04' 

.6 

0.03 

.7 

0.04 

.6 

0.0i 

House duty 

S 

1 

S 

0.3 

S 

0.1 

S 

0.09 

S 

0.09 

S 

0.7 

Income tax 

47 

S3.8 

69 

1S.4 

1S8 


S05 

9 

1 S40 

8.9 

S91 

11.2 

Excess profits tax. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1 

O.OI 

140 

6 

SSO 

7.3 

S85 

11 

Land values tax.. 

.7 

0.4 

.4 

0.1 

.4 

O.OS 

.5 

0.03 

.7 

0.03 

.7 

0.0s 

Total tax reve- 













nues 

163 

8S.S 

189 

33.6 

S90 

19.17 

514 

SS. S7 

613 


784 

80.7( 

Postal, Telg., Tel.. 

31 

15.5 

30 

5,3 

34 

S.l 

34 

1.4 

35 

1.4 

40 

1.6 

Crown lands 

.5 

0.3 

.5 

0.1 

.5 

0.08 

.6 

0.03 

.7 


.8 

O.Oi 

Suez Canal shares. 

S 

1 

1 

0.3 

S 

1 1 

8 

0.S 

6 

0.3 

IS 

0.4^ 

Miscellaneous .... 

s 

1 

6 

1 

10 

0.7 

17 

0.5 

5S 

S 

53 

2 

Non-tax revenues 

35 

17.8 

37 

6.8 

47 

3.83 


S.13 

94 

mm 

105 

4.0( 

Total tax and non- 













tax revenues . . . . 

198 

100 

SS7 

40.4 

337 

S3 

573 

S4.4 

' 707 

S6.3 

889 

84.8 

Loans 

3 


407 

59.6 

1,165 

77 

1,6S6 

75.6 

1,983 

73.7 

1,683 

65.2 

Total revenues.. 

m 


633 

100 

1,501 

100 

S,199 

100 

S,691 

100 

3,571 

m 

Total expendi- 













tures 

197 


560 


1,559 


S,198 


S,696 


3,579 


Interest on debt. 

S4 


S3 


60 


1S7 


190 


370 



In the United States, also, we find the democratic movement so 
strong that the overwhelming proportion of the new tax revenue 
was derived from direct taxation on wealth rather than from in- 
direct taxes on consumption or transactions. Although the ex- 
cess profits tax was not at first levied at rates as high as in Great 
Britain, the remarkable prosperity of the country resulted in large 
revenues from this source. And while the income tax did not 
reach in the lower stages so high a level as the British, the rates 
in the upper schedules were made considerably higher, finally at- 
taining the unheard of figures of T7 per cent. As a result of the 
revenue act of 1917 over 79 per cent of the tax revenue came from 
direct taxation, principally the income tax and the excess profits 
tax. As a consequence of the second great revenue act of 1918, 
the proportions were still more favorable, the amount ascribable 
to direct taxation in 1919 being, as appears from table L, in re- 
ality almost 81 per cent although the introduction of the system 
of payment by instalments somewhat obscures this result. 
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Table L. — Internal Revenue Receipts of the United States, 1918, 1919. 

(In millions) 



Year ending June 30 


1918 

1919 

Income and profits taxes. 
Munition manufacturers 
tax 

$3,839 

13 

$9,5961 

Bstate tax 

47 

89 

Corporate capital stock 
tax 

25 

99 


Total taxes on wealth.. 

9,994 or 79.1 per cent 

9,707 or 70.5 per cent 

Distilled spirits 

318 

365 

Fermented liquors 

196 

118 

Tobacco 

158 

906 

Stamp taxes 

19 

37 

Transportation 

71 

934 

Insurance 

6 

15 

Excise taxes 

37 

78 

Soft drinks 

9 

7 

Admissions 

96 

51 

M iscellaneous 

8 

99 


Total taxes on consump- 
tion, transactions, and 
commodities 

$771 or 90.9 per cent 
$3,695 

$1,133 or 99.5 per cent 
$3,840 

Total 



1 As the new taxes are payable in instalments, about 2 billions of the 1919 
tax will not be received until the fiscal year 1990. Making allowance for this, 
the proportion of taxes on wealth really ascribable to the year 1919 rises to 
80.6 per cent. 


It thus appears that the United States succeeded even better 
than Great Britain in carrying through a democratic fiscal pro- 
gram in the war; and that the Anglo-Saxon countries disclose a 
very decided contrast to all the other belligerents. The conse- 
quences are apparent in the relatively more favorable situation 
in which Great Britain and the United States find themselves 
when confronting the problems of post-bellum finance. 

IV 

With the impossibility of securing more th5[n a comparatively 
small proportion of the war expenditures from taxation, it became 
necessary everywhere to resort to borrowing. This was conse- 
quently done by all countries on a gigantic scale; although here 
again the fiscal and economic conditions in the various countries 
varied so widely that^ they employed quite diverse expedients. 
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Great Britain provided at the outset of the war for immediate 
needs by selling short-time securities, principally treasury bills. 
Before long, however, these had accumulated to such an extent 
that it became imperative to issue long-time bonds. Accordingly, 
subscriptions were invited to the first war loan which was issued 
in March, 1915, followed in June of the same year by a second war 
loan. These bore interest at the rate of 3% per cent and 4^ 
per cent respectively and the amount issued was 332 and 592 mil- 
lions sterling or 1,703 and 2,883 million dollars respectively. On 
.February, 1916, an issue of war savings certificates was inaugu- 
rated. In April, 1917, the third war loan was issued at 4.5 per 
cent, yielding 941 millions sterling, or 4,403 million dollars, fol- 
lowed in June of the same year by an issue of 5 per cent exchequer 
bonds. 

Beginning in October, 1917, a continuous issue of 4 per cent and 
5 per cent national war bonds was made, the difterence in the rate 
of interest being due to the tax exemption. The temporary and 
short-time paper was now gradually funded into these bonds. In 
the meantime the Anglo-French loan of 500 million dollars, of 
which England had one half, had been contracted in the United 
States; and with the entrance of the United States into the war, 
continually larger sums were borrowed from the American gov- 
ernment. By the end of 1918, as will be seen from table M, 
almost 4 billions sterling, or considerably more than one half of 
the new debt, was in the form of relatively long-time domestic se- 
curities. J 

France was in a less favorable situation than Great Britain at 
the outbreak of the war. The total debt of France at the close 
of 1913 amounted to 32,594 million francs or 6,291 million dol- 
lars, and the ordinary budget had closed with a large deficit, so 
that it had been necessary to issue a loan during the spring and 
summer of 1914. When the war broke out, precipitating an eco- 
nomic and financial crash, it became practically impossible to issue 
another loan. The government was therefore compelled to rely 
upon advances from the Banque de France which was permitted 
correspondingly to increase its note issue. It was not until No- 
vember, 1915, that France saw her way to invite subscriptions to 
her first war loan, which, although bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent was issued at the low price of 87%. This was fol- 
lowed in August, 1916, by the second war loan, also of 5 per cent 
bonds. In December, 1917, the third war loan was contracted and 
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in 1918 the fourth war loan. In these two latter cases France 
reverted to her old policy of discount bonds so that the issues 
fetched the price of only about 70. The nominal subscriptions to 
the loans were therefore quite different from the actual receipts in 
cash. Even the nominal sums yielded by these four loans, how- 
ever, amounted to less than 70 billions of francs, so that the chief 
reliance of France had to be placed on floating debts like advances 
from the bank of France, on the so-called national defense bonds, 
which were issued continuously from February, 1915, and, finally, 
on the foreign loans contracted in England, United States, and 
Japan. The internal loans as a consequence constitute only about 
40 per cent of the war debt, a result which is now proving a serious 
embarrassment in the French program of fiscal reconstruction. 

Russia was the first of the Entente Powers to contract public 
loans. In September, 1914, Russia began with a 5 per cent issue 
at 94, followed at regular intervals up to the revolution of 1917 
by six more loans. At that time about 6 billion dollars had been 
raised by relatively long-time securities, constituting, however, 
only a very small part of the entire debt. 

Somewhat similar difficulties were experienced by Italy. The 
pre-war debt of Italy amounted to 13,686 million lire or S,6^1 
million dollars. Italy started in 1915 with the so-called mobiliza- 
tion loan followed by the first w^ar loan in July, 1915, and by 
further war loans in January of each of the following years. 
Every successive loan sliowed an increase of the interest rate and 
a decrease of the issue price, thus disclosing the growing fiscal 
difficulties. The total proceeds of the internal war loans, as ap- 
pears from table M, were only about 15 million lire. Italy, there- 
fore, had also to depend primarily upon short-time securities, like 
treasury bonds and exchequer bills, upon advances from the banks, 
and upon loans from the Allies. As a matter of fact, less than 
30 per cent of the new war debt consists of long-time internal 
war bonds. 

Of the Central Powers, Germany followed a different plan from 
the outset. She decided to rely at once upon comparatively long- ■; 
time bonds rather than upon temporary or short-time securities, ; 
and for several years prided herself upon her superiority in this ^ 
respect over Great Britain and France. In October, 1914, a large i! 
war loan was issued at 5 per cent. There followed in regular sue-: 
cession eight more war loans bearing 4l/<j per cent and 5 per cent!; 
respectively. During the earlier years of the war, accordingly,^ 
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the loan situation of Germany must be pronounced to have been 
more favorable than that of the other belligerents. Toward the 
J end, however, as the difficulties increased, the internal loans did 
j; not suffice and Germany, like France and Italy, was now com- 
■; pelled to depend more and more upon a makeshift policy. Never- 
; theless, by the end of 1918, 98 billion marks out of a total war 
' debt of 158 billions or about 64 per cent of the whole, was in the 
'* form of long-time internal bonds. This was a better showing than 
that of any of the other countries. 'Ji ^ ^ 

When the United States entered the war it depended for the 
time being on temporary war certificates. It was, however, soon 
decided to make a bold appeal to the public, and in June, 1917, 
subscriptions were invited to the first liberty loan, which was is- 
sued at par bearing interest at the rate of 3^/2 cent. Al- 
though the immense sum of 2 billion dollars was raised by the first 
loan, still greater efforts were made in the succeeding loans. In 
November, 1917, the second liberty loan was issued and, despite 
the original objections of Secretary McAdoo, it was found neces- 
sary to raise the rate of interest to 4 per cent. The loan yielded 
almost 4 billion dollars. In May, 1918, the third liberty loan was 
issued at 4^ per cent interest, yielding over 4 billions. The 
greatest effort was, however, made in January, 1918, when sub- 
scriptions were invited to the fourth liberty loan, bearing 4^ 
per cent interest, with a result that the unheard of sum of almost 
7 billion dollars was subscribed. The last, or victory loan, was 
issued in April, 1919, bearing 4% per cent interest, and yielding 
about 5^ billions. The consequence is that almost the entire war 
debt of the United States consists of relatively long-time and 
easily manageable domestic securities. In table M will be found 
the relevant facts as to the successive war loans of the chief bel- 
ligerents. 

Passing from the problem of long-time versus temporary loans, 
the final question is that of the total indebtedness of the various 
belligerents. 

In Great Britain it still seems to be a question as to whether 
and to what extent the loans to the Allies are to be included in the 
war debt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as stated above, 
thinks it prudent to include one half of the amount. The result 
is, as shown in table N, that the British debt which amounted to 
650 millions sterling, or 3,115 millions of dollars, just before the 
war, rose by the close of the fiscal year in 1919 to a total of 7,6 



TABi.r M.— Wab/. OAXS. 
(In millions) 




Date 

Rate 

Issue price 

Amount 

subscribed 

Or eat Britain 




£ 

First war 

loan .... 

Mar., 1915 

3 % 

95 

SB2 

Second “ 


June “ 

*> % 

100 

592 

Third “ 


Apr., 1917 

4-5 

95 - 100 

941 

Exchequer bonds . . 

Mar., 1915 

3 

ti 

48 

(( 

« 

Dec., 1915 - Apr., 1917 

5 

100 

516 

tc 

«( 

Oct., 1916 

6 

(( 

161 

National war bonds 

Oct., 1917 -Oct., 1918 

4-5 

100-100 1/3 

372 

Total . . 





3,962 

France 




fr. 

First war 

loan .... 

Nov., 1915 

5 

87 1/4 

15,205' 

Second “ 

tC 

Aug., 1916 

u 

88 % 

11,514' 

Third “ 

«( 

Dec., 1917 

4 

68.6 

14,803' 

Fourth “ 


“ 1918 


70.8 

27,853' 

Total . 





69,375' 

Italy 




li. 

Mobilization loan . . 

Jan., 1915 

4 Va 

97 

1,000 

First war 

loan .... 

July “ 

(( 

93-95 

1,146 

Second 

«< 

Jan., 1916 

5 

97 Vg 

8,014 

Third « 

C( 

“ 1917 

(( 

90 

3,985 

Fourth « 

« 

“ 1918 

(( 

8 G % 

6,120 

Total . 





15,266 

Russia 




ru. 

First war 

loan. . . . 

Sept., 1914 

5 

94 

500 

Second “ 

« 

Mar., 1915 

(C 

i( 

500 

Third « 


May “ 

5-5 i/i 

99 

1,000 

Fourth “ 

u 

Nov. « 

5 i/s 

95 

1,000 

Fifth « 

« 

Feb., 1916 

(( 

« 

2,000 

Sixth “ 

« 

Oct. • “ 


{( 

3,000 

Seventh “ 

(C 

Mar., 1917 

5 

85 

2,500 

Total . 





10,500 

Germany 




Mk. 

First war 

loan .... 

Sept., 1914 

5 

97 1/3 

4,480 

Second ** 

« 

Mar., 1915 

« 

98 1/3 

9,106 

Third “ 

(C 

Sept. « 

<( 

99 

12,162 

Fourth “ 

«( 

Mar., 1916 

4 i/,-5 

95-98 1/3 

10,767 

Fifth “ 

«( 

Sept. “ 

<( (( 

95-98 

10,699 

Sixth “ 

C( 

Mar., 1917 

(( u 

98 

12,979 

Seventh “ 

« 

Sept. “ 

i( (( 

« 

12,626 

Eighth “ 

« 

Mar., 1918 

(C (( 

u 

14,789 

Ninth “ 

(( 

Sept. “ 

C( (( 

f 

(C 

10,434 

Total . 





98,052 

United States 





First liberty loan . , 

June, 1917 

3 Vz 

100 

2,000 

Second ** 

cc 

Nov. “ 

4 

« 

3,908 

Third " 

<( 

May, 1918 

4 1/4 

« 

4,177 

Fourth “ 

(( 

Sept. « 


i( 

6,989 

Victory loan 

Apr., 1919 

4 8/4 

{( 

6,250 

Total . 





22,226 


^ Nominal subscription. 
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millions sterling or $37,221 millions of dollars. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer asserted in his financial 
statement of April 30, 1919, that he expected to borrow’ about 
250 millions sterling, or 1,217 millions of dollars, during the year 
1919-1920, the debt of Great Britain at the end of 1920 will 
amount to almost 8 billions sterling or about 39 billion dollars. 
The war debt proper, therefore, at the end of that period may be 
expected to amount to 7% billions sterling or 35 billion dollars. 

Table N. — Public Debt of Great Britain. 

(In millions) 


Year ending March 31 



1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Funded debt 

587 

583 

318 

318 

31fl 

318 

Terminable annuities 

30 

28 

26 

24 

22 

22 

3 Vo per cent bonds 

— 

319 

63 

63 

63 

63 

4 i/o per cent bonds 

— 

— 

900 

20 

16 

16 

4 and 5 per cent bonds . . . 

— 

— 

— 

2,119 

2,090 

2,090 

National war bonds 

— 

— 

— 

— 

649 

1,716 

Treasury bills 

13 

77 

567 

464 

473 

947 

Exchequer bonds 

20 

67 

177 

320 

392 

393 

War savings certificates... 

— 

— 

1 

74 

138 

227 

War expenditure certifi- 







cates 

— 

— 

— 

24 

23 

— 

“Other debts” 

— 

— 

9 

317 

944 

1,345 

American loan 

— 

— 

51 

51 

51 

51 

Total 

650 

1,104 1 

2,133 

4,011 

5,872 

7,643 


1 This includes £207 millions of sinking fund j>remiums, which when deducted 
would bring the net debt to 7,435 millions. 

This total includes the loans to the Allies and Dominions: 

(In millions) 


Russia £568 

France 434 

Italy 413 

Belgium 87 

Serbia 19 

Other Allies 48 


Total Allies £1,568 

Dominions 171 


Total £1,739 


In France, where the pre-war debt was 32,594! millions of francs 
or 6,291 millions of dollars, the total debt at the end of 1918 
amounted to 167 A69 millions or 32,322 millions of dollars, con- 
stituting a relatively more crushing burden than that of Great 
Britain. The war debt proper as will be seen in table O, amounted 
to 134!,875 millions of francs or 26,031 millions of dollars. In- 
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asmuch, however, as it is virtually certain that a considerable sum 
will still have to be borrowed during 1919, the total war debt of 
France, will, in all probability amount to 27 or 28 billions of 
dollars. 


Table O. — ^Public Debt op Fbance, December 31, 1918. . 

(In million francs) , //w, tW 

Domestic debt 

Funded debt 

including: 3 per cent rentes 19,746 • 

5 “ “ “ 35,853 . ^ 

4 « « it g^Q 

4 “ « “ of mis!!*.*..!!!*.!*..!!!*!! 3o’,ooo 

3 and 3 Vs redeemable 3,118 

Floating debt 49,136 

including: national defense bonds 39,463 

advances from Banque de France 18,000 

Foreign debt 30,595 

Funded del)t 15,137 

including: advances from IT. S. government 13,001 

Anglo-French loan in U. S 1,376 

other loans from U. S 1,603 

Japanese loan 147 

Floating debt 15,471 

Total /A / 1«7,460=:$33,333 

Pre-war debt in 1913 33,594= $6,391 

War debt Ml/.,:.. 134r,875=$36,031 


In Italy the pre-war debt was 13,636 millions of lire. At the . 
end of October, 1918, as will be seen from table P, the total debt 
amounted to over 63 billions of lire or somewhat more than 12 
billions of dollars, making the war debt proper, about 60 billions 
of lire or 10 billions of dollars. By the end of May, 1919, the 
debt had grown to over 77 billions of lire or 15 billions of dollars, 
and the end is not yet. This represents a very disproportionate 
burden as compared with the British figures. 

Table P. — Public Debt op Italy, August 31, 1918. 


(In million lire) 

Pre-war debt 13,o36 

War loans 14,737 

Treasury bonds 3,053 

Exchequer bills 9,340 

Foreign advances from England and the United States 13,850 

Advances from banks 6,536 

Notes issued by the government 3,041 


Total 63,093 = $13,177 


By May 31, 1919, the total debt had increased to 77,768 = $15,069 


For Germany, where the pre-war debt amounted to 4,732 mil- 
lion marks, the figures are not yet entirely complete. Minister 
Schiffer stated in February, 1919, that the debt had grown by the 
end of 1918 to 167,700 million marks. But Minister Erzberger 
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stated in his Reichstag speech of October 31, 1919, that the total 
debt now amounted to ^04 billions of marks, which would make 
the war debt over 199 billions of marks or 47,726 millions of dol- 
lars — the largest debt of all the belligerents. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the great depreciation of the mark during the 
period when most of the debt was contracted reduces the actual 
American equivalent considerably. 

In Austria-Hungary, the pre-war debt was 18,354 million 
browns or 3,726 million dollars. In August, 1919, the new Aus- 
tria which by treaty assumed 70 per cent of the total war debt 
of the old empire had a war debt composed as follows : war loans, 
85 billion crowns; other war debt, 11^/^ billions; bank notes, 50 
billions, or a total of 96^2 billions. At the rate of 70 per cent 
this would make the total war debt of the old empire now divided 
among various states, 137,858 million crowns or 28,584 million 
dollars. But the same caution as to the depreciation of the cur- 
rency must be observed here. 

In the United States the total net debt just before the 'entrance 
into the war, in April, 1917, was $1,190 millions. This had in- 
creased by June 80, 1919, to $24,232 millions, making a war 
debt of $23,042 millions. The debt, as appears from table Q, is 
composed almost wholly of war bonds, together with a relatively 
small amount of outstanding treasury certificates. Inasmuch, 
however, as somewhat over a billion dollars from the victory loan 


Table Q. — Public Debt or the United States. 


(In miUions) 




Debt less 

Annual 

Date 


cash in 

interest 



Treasury 

charge 

Apr. 15, 

1917 

$1,189 

$93 

June 80, 

1017 


84 

l( u 

1918 

10,994 

466 

<( « 

1919: Bonds: 




Pre-war bonds 

833 



First liberty loan 

. . $1,985 



Second “ “ 

.. 3,566 



Third « « 

.. 3,959 



Fourth « « 

.. 6,795 



Victory loan (notes) . . . 

.. 3,468 




90,455 



Treasury certificates 

3,634 



Old debt on which interest increased 9 



Non-interest-'bearing debt . . 

936 

♦ 


Total gross debt 

95,485 



Cash on hand 





Table R. — Public Debts op Belligeeents. 

(In millions) 
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1 Counting on repayment of one half of the loans to the Allies (£816 millions). 

2 The additional debt contracted by the Bolshevist government is not included. 

3 Obtained by considering the debt of the new Austria as representing 70 per cent of the debt of all the 
states which constituted the old empire. 
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will be paid in the course of the current fiscal year, the total war 
iebt of the United States by the end of 19^0 will amount to over 
24j billions of dollars, or, deducting the loans to Allies, to about 
15 billions. 

The other countries need not be treated separately, especially 
as in a number of cases the details are not yet available. In table 
ft an attempt is made to present a summary picture of the public 
lebts of all the belligerents. From this table it appears that the 
total pre-war debt amounted to almost 28 billion dollars. On the 
other hand, the debt at the close of the war, including that of 
Japan (whose debt was increased only by a part of the funds raised 
to lend to Great Britain and France), but not including the debt 
contracted largely for internal and non-war purposes by the Bol- 
shevist government in Russia, amounted to over 224 billions of 
dollars. This would make the net debt of the world ascribable to 
the war about 196 billions. 

When we compare these figures with the total cost of the war, 
which, as we have seen, amounts to over 210 billion dollars, it ap- 
pears that well nigh the entire cost of the war will have been de- 
frayed from loans. The difference of some 15 billions derived from 
taxation is due almost wholly to the efforts of Great Britain and 
the United States, the former raising about 7 and the latter 
about 7% billions from taxation — Great Britain in a little over 
four and a half years, the United States in a little over two years. 
While a few billions additional were raised, as we have learned, by 
Italy and Germany from taxation, their contributions to the ex- 
penditures are more than offset by the budget deficits in those 
states as well as in France. It remains true, therefore, that the 
war was conducted almost entirely on credit. The outstanding 
problem now confronting every country, victorious and conquered 
alike, is how to secure the funds needed to defray the interest and 
bo provide for the amortization of these gigantic debts, which 
offset a not insignificant part of the entire wealth of the world. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 


Columbia Vnwersity, 



THE INCOME TAX AS APPLIED TO DIVIDENDS 

As is well known, the federal income tax is divided into two parts. 
Part one is tlic income tax on individuals, part two is the income 
tax on corporations. The division, which has an historical origin, 
is continued for political reasons and because it adds to the cer- 
tainty and convenience of collection. It served, however, no de- 
liberate purpose of a differentiation in tax burden before 1920. 

Unlike the British property and income tax and the income tax 
systems of some other countries, our federal tax makes no specific 
distinction between different kinds of incomes. Thus there is no 
classification into earned and unearned income, nor is income from 
property treated differently from income of any other sort. It is 
true, however, that Congress made an analogous distinction when 
it imposed on corporations, in addition to the income tax, taxes 
on the capital stock and an excess profits tax. If there are any 
elements of ‘‘special privilege income” in the net earnings of cor- 
porations they are taken care of by these taxes. But these taxes, 
like the property taxes imposed by the states and by the local gov- 
ernments on sources of “unearned” income, arc quite distinct from 
the income tax. 

Although the tax on the net income of corporations began in 
1909, four years before the personal income tax was first im- 
posed, that tax is now correlated with, one may even say welded 
into, the personal income tax. Thus the law provides that “divi- 
dends from a corporation which is taxable . . . upon its net in- 
come” shall be allowed as a credit to the individual for the purpose 
of computing the normal tax. The intent is that dividends shall 
not be taxed again in the hands of the individual. They must, of 
course, be included in computing the surtaxes. 

It would appear from this and from other provisions of the 
law that it has not been the intention m the income tax proper^ 
as applied to the individual, to impose on dividends, nor on the 
net income received by individuals out of the earnings of corpora- 
tions, any different or any heavier tax than 'is imposed on any 
other form of income such as salaries, rent, interest, or profits. 
Beginning in 1920, however, the normal tax on corporations is to 
he 10 per cent, while that on individuals is to be 8 per cent. It 
appears, on the surface at least, to be the intention to use the older 
corporation tax chiefly as a means of collection. It is a sort of 
‘‘stoppage at the source,” although in our statute “payment at the 
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source” is now a technical term, restricted to the taxation of the 
incomes of non-resident aliens. 

In practice, however, this form of a stoppage at the source im- 
poses a tax on some recipients of dividends, who, if their incomes 
were in any other form, would not be taxed, or would not be taxed 
as heavily as they now are. It brings it about that two persons 
whose incomes are the same in amount may bear very different tax 
burdens. 

The discrimination arises in two ways. One is that the benefit of 
the personal exemption does not accrue, or accrues only in part, 
to recipients of income in the form of dividends who do not have, 
in addition to the dividends, other income from which the personal 
exemption can be deducted. The other is that the benefit of the 
subnormal tax, i,e,, 6 per cent instead of 12 per cent on the first 
$4,000 in excess of the personal exemptions, does not accrue in 
full to recipients of dividends unless they have income other than 
from dividends amounting to $4,000 over and above the personal 
exemption. 

It is not to be assumed that the discrimination is deliberate. 
The working hypothesis of the law seems to be that the “average 
man” who has any income at all in the form of dividends has, also, 
enough other income to enable him to receive the benefit of the 
personal exemption and possibly of the subnormal tax as well. 
That is clearly the point in granting “credit” for dividends. 
Thus if a man has a total income from salary, rent, interest, or 
profits amounting to $6,000, the method of crediting his income 
with the amount of any dividends he may receive, providing they 
are in excess of the $6,000 of other income, places him on a parity 
with the most favored taxpayer. It is only persons whose income 
is partly or wholly from dividends and who have other income 
less than $6,000 in amount who suffer. 

The existence of this discrimination is no doubt obscured for 
many taxpayers as well as for many who do not realize that they 
are tax bearers by the fact that no normal tax is demanded of 
any person on account of dividends. Probably few of those who 
by reason of small incomes do not make a return and yet receive 
dividends ever stop to think that they have been taxed by this 
method of stoppage at the source. Other sufferers too take their 
credit for dividends without stopping to think that the dividends 
(and, for that matter, the undistributed surplus as well) are only 
88 per cent of what the company earned for them because the 
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company has paid 12 per cent in taxes for them; or, if they do 
know that the tax has been paid at the source, do not realize that 
measured by the size of their income the 12 per cent is more than 
they would pay if they held, say, bonds instead of stock.^ 

As the reader will have perceived from the above clumsy state- 
ments, the discrimination is not easy to state in general terms. 
The statement becomes cumbersome and involved because there 
are so many different factors and variants to be considered. Pos- 
sibly a few illustrations will make the matter clearer. The follow- 
ing examples do not exhaust the possibilities nor cover all the com- 
plications, but are designed to suggest the most important points. 

Example one. A has shares of stock in a corporation, which 
shares earn, in a year, $2,000 net.^ He has no other income. The 
corporation pays a tax of 12 per cent and gives him $1,760 ($2,- 
000 less $240) as a dividend. If his personal exemption amounts 
to $2,000 A makes no return and pays no tax himself. He has, 
however, borne a tax of $240 paid for him by the company.® Had 
his income been a salary of $2,000 he would have received the 
whole of it and have paid no tax. Because he is the recipient of 
dividends he has lost the benefit of the personal exemption. 

Example two, B has a salary of $2,000 and owns shares of 
stock which earn $3,000. He receives a dividend of $2,640, the 
company paying for him a tax of $360. He makes return of 
$4,640 of income, takes his personal exemption of $2,000 and 
his ‘^credit” of $2,640, and pays no tax. But he has lost the 
benefit of the subnormal tax of 6 per cent on the first $4,000 (in 
this case on $2,640 plus the tax stopped at the source .$360, or 
on $3,000), a benefit which would have accrued to him if his in- 
come had been in another form. He has borne a tax of $360 
which is twice what he would have paid had he not been so un- 
fortunate as to have part of his income in the form of dividends. 
In this case it is the benefit of the subnormal tax that is lost. 

1 The case is a little different for dividends in preferred stock. We con- 
sider here only the dividends on common stock. 

2 That is, they earn $2,000 before the payment of the income tax. It is 
necessary to start with the earnings rather than with 'the dividends, because 
we wish to make comparison with other incomes which are received before the 
tax is paid. It is the only way in which we can compare like items. 

8 No consideration is here given to the complicating detail that the company 
has an exemption, or more properly a deduction, of $2,000 from its net in- 
come before it computes the tax. That, of course, reduces the tax below 15 
per cent, by varying amounts for different companies. 
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Example three. C has shares of stock earning $10,000 and no 
other income. He receives $8,800 in dividends, $1,200 in taxes 
having been paid for him by the company. He makes return of 
$8,800, takes his ‘‘credit” as to the normal tax and pays a sur- 
tax of $74. Total taxes paid and borne are $1,274. Had his in- 
come of $10,000 been of any other sort than dividends he would 
have paid a tax of only $830. He has lost both benefits, the per- 
sonal exemption and the subnormal tax as well.^ 

The discrimination may be explained in another way as arising 
from the attempt to collect at the source a part of a graduated 
tax on incomes without making provision for refunding or abat- 
ing taxes, collected in this manner, in excess of the rates which it is 
intended the individuals should bear. If there were a refunding 
system, A would be entitled to a refund of $240, B to $180, and 
C to $434. That is, these are the sums they should receive to put 
them on a parity with their neighbors of like amounts of income 
from other sources than dividends. 

A very bad feature of the discrimination is that it is regressive. 
Thus it is 12 per cent of A^s income, a poor man, and only 4 
per cent and a little over of jB’s income, a well-to-do man. The 
regression does not depend on the selection of cases made. It is 
inherent. 

It should be further noted that the discrimination is not often 
against the active man of large means. He would normally have 
income, other than from dividends, large enough to entitle him to 
the full or a large part of the benefits of the personal exemption 
and of the subnormal tax as well. It falls very often on the in- 
active small investor, and particularly on the widow, the orphan 
and the retired business man or worker. 

If long continued this discrimination may bring about economic 
and social changes concerning which it is interesting to speculate, 
but which can be only briefly suggested here. Thus it will tend to 
exclude the small investor from the market for common stock and 
to some extent create a tide favoring the financing of corporations 
by borrowed money rather than by stock. Whether this would be 
sound or socially desirable is a question that might be discussed 
at some length. There seems to be little possibility that the dis- 
crimination will be easily engulfed in the tendency for investments 

* Incidentally, while the government gets $1,^00 as the technical normal tax, 
instead of $720, subnormal and normal, it loses by the method of computa- 
tion $26 in sur taxes. 
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to “seek a level.’’ It is too largely personal and too little objective 
for that. 

A is not an imaginary individual. A is most often a woman and 
her case seems hard. Why should she bear a tax of $£40 while 
her neighbor of like amount of income goes free? It is not be- 
cause her income contains any element of “special privilege,” be- 
cause all of that is taken care of by other taxes. Bad as the dis- 
crimination may be, there is another side to the case. The collec- 
tion of this part of the income tax at the source is a convenience 
and an economy to the government in the administration of the 
tax. It prevents, in a very practical manner, a great deal of 
otherwise possible evasion. It increases the revenue. These are 
obvious advantages wliich make for the retention of the plan. 
I would be the last to assert that expediency should necessarily 
give way to justice. How much the system increases the govern- 
ment revenues is one of the many important facts concerning the 
income tax wliich the government statistics do not fully reveal. 
The contributions of these many small taxpayers will run into 
large sums in the aggregate. The time being is not the time when 
such a loss of revenue can be afforded. But it is well to remember 
that this discrimination exists and that there is an easy remedy 
for it in a refunding system. Some day we may be able to afford 
tlie remedy."’ 

Cam. C. Pi.ehn, 

5 David Friday estimates the 1916 dividends paid by corporations at $3,784,- 
000,000. Dividends reported by taxpayers in 1916 were $2,136,468,625. Taking 
round numbers we have 12 per cent of (3,784,000,000 times 1,136 less 2,136,- 
000,000 times 1.136) equals 225,000,000. That is, about $225,000,000 in taxes is 
borne by j)ersons receiving dividends and deprived of the benefit of the per- 
sonal exemption thereon. We arc not given the amount of dividends received 
by persons whose incomes are under $6,000. For those between $3,000 and 
$5,000 the total is $28,000,000. It is useless to try to guess at the amount re- 
ceived by those below $3,000 but who nevertheless are taxable and those be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,000. But it is certain that the discriminations referred to 
must amount to close upon a quarter of a billion dollars. The precise figure is 
not so vital, for discrimination is not nice whether it be only thirty cents or 
three hundred million dollars. 



EXTENT OF ORGANIZATION IN THE WOMEN’S GAR- 
MENT MAKING INDUSTRIES OF NEW YORK 

One of the most important movements in the United States for 
the adjustment of industrial disputes has been in progress during 
the last six years in certain industries in New York which are de- 
voted to the making of women’s wearing apparel. In these in- 
dustries have existed, for a greater or less time, agreements be- 
tween employers and employees known as ‘‘protocols of peace,” 
which are the high water mark for collective bargaining in this 
country. Through them organized labor has gained a voice in 
the establishment of standards for the conduct of work. 

The aim of the present study is to give an account of the extent 
to which this organization has been effected. Only those industries 
will be considered which fall within the following classification: (1) 
those devoted to the making of women’s clothing; (2) those in 
which the larger part of the workers are women; and (3) those 
in which organization has been brought about. Industries to which 
all these three qualifications apply are five in number : the dress and 
waist industry, the white goods (mainly w^omen’s underwear) in- 
dustry, the kimono and house dress industry, the misses’ and child- 
ren’s clothing industry, and the lace-making industry. The real 
pioneer in the protocol form of agreement, the cloak, suit, and skirt 
industry, is not included in this study, for the reason that the 
majority of workers in it are men. The industries to be con- 
sidered are those especially given over to the making of women’s 
lighter garments.^ 

1 Other industries having agreements between employers and employees, but 
with most of the workers men, are those concerned with the making of women’s 
waterproof garments and with women’s straw and velvet hats. In the in- 
dustries under review the materials employed are mostly lighter fabrics (the 
heavier ones being found in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry, consisting of 
worsted, serge, cheviots, and the like, and to a slight extent of linen, silk, 
satin, etc.). In the dress and waist industry the materials are mainly lawn, 
erfipe, voile, flannel, pongee, satin, and gingham. In the misses’ and children’s 
clothing industries, which cover a considerable range in the garments made, 
including dresses, waists, skirts, and blouses, the materials are not greatly 
different. The house dress and kimono industry, which embraces also the 
making of aprons and similar articles, has use for ginghams, calicoes, cotton, 
cr^pe, percale, lawn, serge, and other goods. In the white goods industry, 
devoted to the making of women’s underwear, the chief materials are muslin, 
cotton, cambric, silk, chiffon, and similar goods. In lace-making are found the 
usual materials employed in this industry. 
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This movement is particularly important because it concerns in- 
dustries which have long defied standardization. The needle trades 
have been subject to peculiarly ruthless exploitation, long hours, 
small pay, and generally injurious surroundings; and into them 
have been drawn helpless and unprotected women and girls. There 
has been involved an attempt to lift to a plane of proper conduct 
and standardized working conditions industries that have always 
been near the borderline of the ‘‘sweated industries.” 

In order fully to understand the situation, it is necessary to 
examine the condition of the women’s ready made clothing indus- 
tries in New York. It is to be remembered that the demand for 
ready-to-wear clothing has swelled to enormous proportions of 
late years. In times past women produced nearly all their own 
clothes; today they may go into the dry goods store of the small 
town or the department store of the big city and find on sale prac- 
tically every article that they will ever need to wear. This manu- 
facture of women’s ready made clothes began in the sixties with 
the making of cloaks ; in the eighties it was extended to suits ; and 
in the nineties to dresses and waists. Since then various other lines 
have been added. At first the products were of a cheaper quality ; 
now they arc of all grades from the cheapest to the most costly. 
Just before the Civil War the annual value of the output was but 
little over $7,000,000 ; today it is in excess of $400,000,000. The 
number of wage-earners at the former time was less than 6,000 ; it 
now approaches 200,000. 

For the manufacture of such garments New York has become 
easily the leading center of the country. Of the value of the total 
output of the country very nearly 70 per cent is found in this 
city. According to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
more than one half of the establishments in the United States 
devoted to the making of women’s wearing apparel are in New 
York, and considerably more than one half of the workers em- 
ployed in them and of the capital invested in them are there. The 
wholesale market value of the dress and waist industry alone is 
more than $100,000,000 a year, and the total amount paid in 
wages is not less than $20,000,000. The reasons for the pre- 
eminent position of New York in this respect are several. The city 
is the arbiter for the styles of the country, so far as they are estab- 
lished in America. It is near the centers furnishing raw materials. 
Most important of all, the city with its vast supply of cheap, un- 
skilled, immigrant labor provides a rare labor market for just this 
form of work. 
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To meet the demands for women’s ready made wear, there have 
sprung up in the city all manner of shops. Some of these are large, 
employing as many as 500 workers, and others are small, having 
less than a score of workers. The better grade shops are for the 
most part in what may be known as the lower Fifth Avenue sec- 
tion, from Fourth Avenue to Seventh Avenue, and extending from 
Fourteenth Street to Thirty-fourth Street, or even farther north. 
Many of these shops are of comparatively fine quality, concen- 
trated in the main in the loft buildings which have been built so 
rapidly in this part of the city of recent years. In the shops 
so situated the conditions are as a whole much the best of all, 
and in many the workers receive fair wages and are otherwise well 
provided for. 

But the trade has not stopped in the better grade shops. It 
has pushed its way to the poorer sections of the city, the tenement 
districts not only in Manhattan but in other parts as well, where 
both labor and rent are cheaper.^ Here it is necessary to provide 
only a small equipment; all the labor that is needed will at once 
flow in. Little capital is required, and any one may go into the 
business. With such a situation the results are all but prede- 
termined. At once appears that type of small, irresponsible shop, 
perhaps connected with the dwelling apartment of the proprietor, 
which in the possibilities of producing unwholesome conditions has 
few rivals in the land. In not a few instances this shop is dark, 
unclean, ill ventilated, with little or no fire protection, and other- 
wise unfit for human habitation or labor. Because of the intense 
competition, labor is driven hard. It is likely also to receive but 
a small share of the protection which the law has attempted to 
throw about such work-places. 

In these industries, moreover, there is another element to be 
reckoned with, probably the most serious of all. Akin to, and 
sometimes an adjunct of, the small shop, but at the same time 
very frequently in connection with the larger and better shop, 
is the contract shop. The matter of contracting out in the gar- 
ment trades (a practice to which they readily lend themselves) 

2 A number of shops, especially contract shops, are in Brooklyn, many for 
the manufacture of house dresses and kinomos being in East New York. The 
making of lace or embroidery is, because of the heavy and complicated ma- 
chinery required, carried on for the most part in outlying sections of the 
city. Establishments for the manufacture of different articles of women’s 
wear are also found to a greater or less extent in cities close to New York. In 
nearby cities of New Jersey more lace work is done than in New York, 
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is an exceedingly complex and intricate one, and one that may 
barely be referred to here. It is found mostly in shops where 
the pay is according to piece work. Work to be done on one 
or more parts of a garment, usually on one part, is given out to a 
sub-contractor who is especially skilled and who employs at his 
own cost and under his own direction from one to a dozen as- 
sistants, often a ‘‘team” of four or five. This sub-contractor re- 
quires only a minimum of capital or machinery, even less than the 
small shopowner. All that he needs is a sewing machine or two, a 
cutting machine, shears, scissors, needles, thread, and perhaps a 
few other accessories. After he completes the specified work on a 
garment, ho returns it to the main shop. The plan of sub-con- 
tracting is especially beneficial to the original employer, as it 
at once relieves him of the supervision of a large number of em- 
ployees, reduces the space he will need to occupy and the equip- 
ment he will have to provide, and enables him to have his work done 
at less cost to himself. 

The system of sub-contracting in New York has wide ramifica- 
tions. Some of the sub-contractors even contract out further. 
Not a great number of shops, including those of the better grades, 
have failed to avail themselves of the arrangement to a greater or 
less extent. The evils of the system are readily apparent, all 
clustering about the circumstance that it permits the irrespon- 
sible sub-contractor to drive his help, under the worst possible 
conditions, to the last ounce of their strength. In a city like 
New York, however, the center of the garment-making industry, 
and with its vast tenement areas affording the most inviting con- 
ditions for this work, it is doubtful whether sub-contracting can 
ever be eliminated altogether. As long as it exists, with little 
attempt at regulation, it will remain the source of much evil. 

Although cutting and pressing (especially where the exercise 
of strength is required) and also buttonhole making are almost 
exclusively in the hands of men workers, the remaining operations 
are given over to women workers almost altogether. These in- 
clude assorting, cleaning, embroidering, examining, finishing, 
draping, and joining. Of operators, that is, those engaged in 
sewing together the parts of a garment already cut out, over four- 
fifths are women. In the entire dress and waist industry 84* per 
cent of the workers are women and in the other four industries 
90 per cent. 

The garment-making industry in New York is, as is generally 
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known, largely in the hands of Jews. It is they who comprise 
most of the employers and the greater portion of the employees. 
At least three fifths of the workers are of this race. The next 
most important group of employees is composed of Italians, who 
may sometimes furnish as many as one third of the workers. The 
remaining employees are scattered among different races, nearly all 
of foreign origin. Probably not less than three fourths of the 
workers were born in Europe. With few exceptions, they learn 
their trade after coming to this country. Finally, not less than 
half of the workers are girls in their ^teens. 

The rate of wages paid the girls in 1912, or just before general 
organization was effected and before the ensuing agreements, may 
be indicated from the findings of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (No. 146, 1914) for 31,500 persons in the 
dress and waist industry. By 4.4 per cent of the week workers and 
7.8 per cent of the piece workers, less than $5 a week was received ; 
by 16.6 per cent of the week workers and 14.2 per cent of the piece 
workers, less than $7 ; by 3.5 per cent of the week workers and 
25 per cent of the piece workers, less than $9; and by 64.9 per 
cent of the week workers and 47.8 per cent of the piece workers, 
less than $12, Six tenths of one per cent of the week workers and 
9.3 per cent of the piece workers had over $20 a week. It is to be 
remembered that the dress and waist industry is the most skilled of 
the needle industries, with relatively higher pay. In the other 
industries a generally lower scale of wages is found. Better wages 
prevail in the better grade shops. 

Yet the wages given to the workers in these industries are not 
to be regarded as certain or steady. A considerable proportion 
do not receive pay throughout the year. The work is largely of a 
seasonal nature, with a part of the workers laid off a greater or 
less length of time each year. There are usually about six months 
of full activity and six more or less slack. The height of the sea- 
son is in mid-spring and in mid-autumn. In the dress and waist 
industry the first busy season begins about the middle of Sep- 
tember and lasts till the middle of November; the second begins 
about the middle of February and lasts till the end of May. The 
summer months in this industry are the dullest of all. The other 
industries have seasons but little different, except in the white 
goods, in which the busy and the slack seasons come somewhat 
later. The causes of these seasonal fluctuations are changes in 
the weather, changes in styles, and changes in the degree of special- 
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ization in particular garments, in quality of products, in the size 
of shops, and in the extent of inside work. The shops most 
affected are the smaller ones. Though employers endeavor to keep 
as many as possible at work throughout the year, in anticipation 
of the busy seasons, a large number of employees are turned off as 
business begins to decline. It is estimated that nearly one third 
of the employees have full employment for the full year, slightly 
under one half for half the year, and nearly one fourth for less 
than half of the year. In the dress and waist industry less than 
three fourths of the average wages for the best week of the year 
are received throughout its entire length. In July less than half 
of the employees are on the pay-roll. It is further estimated that 
three fourths of the workers spend the slack season in idleness, the 
remaining one fourth being able to find other occupation in the 
meantime. 

To add to the burdens of some of the girls, especially in the 
lower grade shops, there have been in the past special charges or 
fines assessed upon them, which have had to be paid out of their 
earnings. Thus a fine of a cent or two has been imposed for a 
broken needle on a machine, and a charge has been made of 35 
cents a week for thread or 40 cents for power with which to oper- 
ate a machine. 

Efforts to organize into unions the workers in certain of the 
needle trades in New York have been in progress since the be- 
ginning of the present century. The task, however, is far from 
easy. The girls possess no great skill in any one calling and pass 
freely from one to another. Also one fifth of their number leave 
work to be married each year. Moreover, especially with the 
young and immature element, there is not a little skepticism with 
regard to the benefits of a union. Time and patience are required 
to make headway. 

The first important results in the attempts to organize the 
women and girls in the women’s garment-making industries came 
in the years 1909 and 1910. There was then effected a union 
among a certain portion of the 35,000 wprkers in the dress and 
waist industry and among groups in the kimono and wrapper and 
children’s dresses industries ; and strikes were induced. The strike 
in the first-named industry proved to be a long and painful one, 
not a few of the most active agitators finding discharge as the 
reward for their efforts. It was, however, partially successful. 
Appreciable gains were obtained in an increase of wages, in the 
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reduction of the hours of labor, and in other particulars. By a 
considerable number of employers individual contracts were signed 
for one year, though at the end of this time few were renewed. 

The main result of this early movement was the obtaining of a 
foothold, in the dress and waist industry in particular, for the 
more complete organization of the workers. The International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, with which the union was af- 
filiated, commenced to take a special interest in the matter and 
to lend its organizers. Within the next few years the union grew 
so in strength that at the close of 191S it had enrolled a very large 
portion of the workers and was able to present a formidable front 
to many of the employers. It was now decided to have another 
strike, mainly for the purpose of forcing into line certain of the 
independent employers, who constituted the most serious obstacle 
to the standardization of the industry, and against whom the 
efforts of the organizers had hitherto been powerless. Curiously 
enough, the employers in whose shops organization had been 
effected showed little averseness to the calling of the strike. They 
let it be known that they had no desire to fight the union, only 
insisting that the unions give a demonstration of their power to 
control all the workers in the industry. The strike determined 
upon, it was understood, was to last but three days, by the end 
of which time it was expected or was hoped that general stabiliza- 
tion would have been secured. 

However, the strike movement did not stop with the dress and 
waist industry. The time seemed propitious for the extensive or- 
ganization of the workers in other women^s clothing trades; and 
it was believed that this could be most effectively done through a 
general strike. Accordingly, at the beginning of 1913, along with 
the workers in the dress and waist industry there were called out 
in rapid succession the workers in the house dress and kimono in- 
dustry and the children’s dress industry; also the workers in the 
white goods industry, with whom organization was just com- 
mencing. The number affected in each of the two last-named in- 
dustries was 7,000 or 8,000, and in the kimono and wrapper in- 
dustry about half as many. These strikes each lasted from three 
days to six weeks. The workers were in the main victorious. Not 
only were there obtained material advantages in an increase of 
wages, but there were secured collective agreements with the em- 
ployers, in most cases under the name of “protocols of peace,” with 
machinery for the settlement of disputes. Three years later, or 
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in 1916, another needle industry was organized, that of the em- 
broidery workers, involving possibly S,000 women and girls. 
There was a strike and an ensuing agreement. Only one of the 
women^s garment industries was now left unorganized, that of the 
petticoat makers. Attempts at organization had been made from 
time to time, and in 1917 plans were actually made for a strike, 
but as yet this industry is without organization of the workers. 

But the period of strikes was not at an end with the adoption of 
the protocols. In 1916 there was a strike of limited extent and 
of brief duration in the dress and waist industry, and also in the 
house dress and kimono and the children’s dresses industries. The 
purposes of these strikes were several: to make a new demonstra- 
tion of the strength of the unions; to secure union conditions in 
all shops ; and to mark a protest against certain prevailing prac- 
tices which were contrary to the protocol agreements, especially 
in the matter of contracting out. The result was the gaining of 
further material advantages on the part of the workers, and the 
modification of the agreements in several particulars. In 1918 the 
agreements underwent additional amendment. In the white goods 
industry there were renewals of the agreements in 1915 and 1917, 
the latter year seeing a partial strike and the establishment of 
better machinery for the adjustment of disputes. 

In 1919 there broke out in the dress and waist industry, and 
to some extent in others, a strike which proved to be one of the 
most serious and stubborn conflicts in the history of the industries, 
not coming to a complete end until after the lapse of nearly three 
months. It came about in the dress and waist industry at the time 
of the expiration of the preceding agreement, and largely concerned 
the right of the employer to discharge his employees at will. The 
result could hardly be called a full victory for either side. The 
^‘protocol” was abrogated, and in its place a new agreement was 
entered into, wanting in some of the important features of the 
previous instrument. 

What now are the net results that have been obtained during 
all this period of organization in the women’s garment industries, 
with its attendant strikes and ensuing agreements.? In the public 
mind, the thing of outstanding importance has been the instrument 
in which have been set down the terms of the agreements estab- 
lished between the employers and the employees, especially those 
providing a means for the adjusting of disputes. Under the name 
of ‘‘protocols” or, more exactly, “protocols of peace,” these agree- 
ments became widely known. 
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Before considering these features, however, we may ascertain the 
concrete gains that have been obtained by the workers. In the 
matter of wages there was secured at the adoption of the general 
agreements in 1913 an increase of approximately 10 per cent for 
all. At their several renewals there have been similar increases. 
A minimum wage of $5 a week was first established, which has in 
some cases now been raised to $6. In respect to hours of labor, 
there was an immediate reduction in all the industries concerned 
to 50 hours a week (except among the embroidery workers, who 
were only able to secure a 5S-hour week, though this meant a re- 
duction of several hours). In 1916 in the dress and waist industry, 
and to an extent in other industries, the number was reduced to 49. 
In 1918 the white goods workers succeeded in bringing their hours 
down to 48. Following the strike of 1919 in the dress and waist 
industry, the number of hours was fixed at 44, which perhaps rep- 
resents the shortest working week secured for women in this 
country. Overtime work is in general paid for at double time, 
with a limit placed upon the number of hours therefor in one week. 
From three to seven holidays with pay are granted a year. In 
addition, there have been abolished charges for power and all 
similar charges; and the work of persons under sixteen years of 
age has been prohibited. 

It has been provided furthermore that the same conditions as 
prevail in the regular shops shall prevail in “subsidiary” shops and 
in the shops of sub-contractors, the provision as to the latter being 
usually reenforced by the further one that sub-contracting may be 
carried on only with the knowledge and consent of the unions. 
As was soon to be found, writing into the agreements provisions 
regarding sub-contracting is a far easier matter than is carrying 
them out. On the renewals of the several agreements, efforts have 
been made to provide for a more thorough registry of contract 
shops, and even to force the employers to assume the responsibility 
therefor. Further provisions which have been added in the course 
of time in one industry or another prohibit the making of garments 
in an outside shop if in the main shop all employees are not en- 
gaged on full time; prohibit work for a member of the associa- 
tion whose employees are on strike; and require employers to 
assume responsibility for wages due from contractors. In the dress 
and waist industry sub-contracting is now altogether forbidden, 
all wages being paiid directly into the hands of the workers. It is 
to be added that home work, or tenement house work, has been in 
general proscribed. 
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The formulation of conditions under which the workers are to do 
their work also included a matter which, though applying to but 
one industry and now abandoned in it, contained possibilities of no 
small importance. On the original adaption of the protocol in the 
dress and waist industry provision was made for the ‘‘certification” 
of garments; that is, garments were to bear labels (“white labels” 
they were called) indicating the conditions under which the gar- 
ments had been manufactured. This provision was peculiar to the 
industry named and seems to have been availed of in no other 
women’s garment industry. It was intended for the protection of 
the workers, of the complying shops, and of the consuming public. 
In it lay, potentially, one of the most valuable results of the 
agreements. By it the responsibility for the purchase of goods 
made under proper conditions was placed squarely upon the public. 
Practically speaking, however, not very much was to be expected 
from the plan. The general public seems on the whole to have 
shown but little interest in the matter of such labels. In point of 
fact, also, neither the employers nor the employees, while the fea- 
ture remained a part of the agreements, displayed eagerness to have 
the matter effectively attended to, it apparently being regarded 
as of rather minor consequence and not worth serious attention. 
It is perhaps due to this attitude that in the agreement of 1919 
the provision was left out. 

We now come to the more notable and significant, if not more 
substantial, provisions of the agreements, most of which were 
taken over from the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. Perhaps the 
foremost of these is the introduction of the “preferential union” 
principle, whereby employers bind themselves to employ union 
workers in preference to others, and as far as possible to fill all 
vacancies from their ranks. (In some cases the principle is not 
to apply to members of the family of the employer, especially to 
parents or children.) Favorable as this sounds for the union 
workers, it contained the seeds of much future trouble, and 
showed, as little else did, the real underlying antagonism existing 
between the two parties. It has had no small part in precipitating 
strikes and was practically the sole cause of the great strike of 
1919. Various amendments and additions have been resorted to 
in the different agreements, betraying how contentions have arisen. 
Only a few of these may be pointed out here. There may be no dis- 
charge of a worker who is entitled to a wage increase. There may 
be no discrimination against a union worker, but an employer may 
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discharge ‘‘the incompetent, the insubordinate, the inefficient” and 
is free to assign special work to those having the requisite skill. 
Work is to be equally divided among the workers, but workers are 
not to be “unreasonably” retained when there is no work for them. 
The majority of the workers arc to belong to the union, and the 
employers are to use their efforts to induce those not members to 
join. In one case it was provided that, if in a shop where four 
fifths of the workers were in the union the influence of the union 
was found to be impaired, it was “within the province and function” 
of the managers to ascertain the situation and to direct all to 
join. In the dress and waist industry, in which, as we have just 
seen, the strike of 1919 was brought on over the question of the 
right of the employer to discharge at will (the “tenure of position,” 
as the employer chose to phrase it), the issue was finally settled 
as follows : Employees who have worked two weeks or less the em- 
ployer has power to discharge as he secs fit. For those who have 
worked from two weeks to four months there can be a review of 
the act occasioning the discharge by the proper judicial body ; and, 
if it is found to be unjust, the employer may not be obliged to 
make reinstatement but may be required to pay a fine according 
to the time actually worked. For those who have worked more 
than four months, it may be decided whether there shall be rein- 
statement or the imposition of a fine; though, if the discharge 
were due to union activities, reinstatement is the course to be 
followed. 

The remaining parts of the agreements relate to the means for 
the carrying out of their provisions. For this purpose, several 
different boards or committees have been created of employers and 
of employees. In most cases there is a board of sanitary control, 
to establish and maintain proper sanitary conditions in the shops, 
modelled largely after that in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry 
and including a representative of the public. In all there are 
now grievance boards or committees, usually with four members 
from each side, to hear complaints and to dispose of them; and, 
in the event of inability to agree, they may call in an outside um- 
pire or chairman. In all cases there is also now a price committee or 
board, consisting of the employers and a group elected from the 
shop workers, whose business it is by tests of various operations to 
fix fair prices according to the relative efficiency of the workers. 
During the existence of the “protocol” in the dress and waist in- 
dustry there was in addition a board of arbitration which was 
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really a high court of appeal, receiving for determination cases 
which could not otherwise be decided; and also for a time, as 
seemed to be further necessary, a board for the enforcement of 
protocol standards, with the object of investigating, and seeing 
that the provisions were lived up to. Both of these boards con- 
tained representatives of the public. On the original grievance 
board, later called the committee on immediate action, in this in- 
dustry, there was likewise for a time a representative of the public. 
In fact, with the passing of outside intervention, except to assist 
in the settlement of local disputes, there is now left but little of the 
arbitration principle, or the invoking of external agencies for 
the adjustment of difficulties. In the instrument at present in force 
it is directly declared that what is not expressly provided for 
therein is not open to adjudication, or is “reserved.” This con- 
stitutes one of the most vital changes yet made. 

Finally, the agreements are in general made with the several 
associations which have been organized among the employers, and 
not with individual employers — unless the terms and conditions 
offered by the latter are at least equal to those of the former. The 
agreements continue for a fixed period, which at first was most 
often three years but has now as a rule been shortened to two. 
They may be renewed at the option of both parties, notices of 
desired changes being presented two months before their expira- 
tion. During their continuance there may be no stoppage of work, 
strike, or lockout. In some cases it has been provided that, 
should the union prove itself unable to enroll the bulk of the 
workers, the agreement should be of no effect. In the dress and 
waist agreement, furthermore, in order to enforce compliance on 
the part of employers, a provision has been inserted authorizing 
the withdrawal of the protection of the association, thus exposing 
an offender to a strike of his own. On the other hand, to put a 
stop to unjustified strikes in individual shops, which were becoming 
an almost perennial occurrence and were exceedingly vexatious, it 
was provided in 1919 that if in such case the strikers did not re- 
turn to work within twenty-four hours and after being directed to 
do so by the union, they were to be regarded as having abandoned 
their employment. 

So much for the formal provisions of the agreements. What 
have been the gains to the workers from them ? These gains have 
been considerable. They include steadily increased wages, together 
With a “minimum wage” effected by express contract between em- 
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ployer and employee; reduction in hours of labor, which in the 
best organized industry is now 44 hours a week, with adequate 
compensation for and limitation of overtime work ; recognition of 
the union, not merely as a formal matter but also in the extension 
of preference to its members in the engaging of labor — an ap- 
proach to the ‘‘closed shop” with the sanction of the employer ; the 
regulation of sub-contracting, which heretofore had been de- 
moralizing in the extreme ; and the abolition of certain other evils 
which had had a hold upon the industries. 

For all these concessions what has the employer gotten in re- 
turn ? The answer lies in the definite period of quiet, or of “peace,” 
which has come to his business, with the assurance that there will 
be no strike therein within a given time, and that he can depend 
upon his labor. This is felt to be worth the price paid. 

There now remains only the inquiry as to how the agreements 
which have been effected have been found to work out in practice. 
From what has already appeared, the industries concerned have 
been far from free from disturbances; warring parties have re- 
mained, and beneath the surface have smouldered discontent and 
animosity. Problems of one kind and another have presented them- 
selves, some of a nature rather to be expected, some of a nature not 
to be foreseen. Complaints in various forms have arisen from one 
side and from the other. Charges put forth have been met by coun- 
ter charges. Infraction of both the letter and the spirit of the agree- 
ments has been claimed. Each party has declared that the other 
has not lived up to, or has only partly lived up to, the protocol, or 
that the other has in greater or less degree failed to carry out its 
terms in good faith. Each has been ready with its bill of griev- 
ances. Perhaps to make matters worse, the bringing of complaints 
has been found to be a far from difficult matter, and in consequence 
there has arisen a host of complaint-mongers. On the other hand, 
it not infrequently has happened that the bringing of a complaint, 
even when justified, only invites the charge that one is a trouble- 
maker ; and for this reason there has in certain instances been fear 
to make complaints. It is but natural that because of general 
economic and political differences, with some of the employers of a 
rather reactionary cast of mind, and with some of the workers of 
an ultra-radical disposition, there should be occasioned not a little 
friction. It is also true to no small extent that each party has at 
bottom been suspicious of and has secretly hoped to outwit the 
othmr. ^ 
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To the association has been ascribed equivocation on a number 
of counts. Some of the larger establishments are said to make 
but little pretense of carrying out the agreements in all particulars, 
or even to ignore them generally. Accusations have been mainly 
directed against the want of adherence to the preferential union 
principle and the failure to conduct sub-contracting operations 
in the manner prescribed. It is alleged that in some establishments 
the preferential principle has been constantly evaded; and it is 
not rarely asserted that discrimination has been practiced against 
union workers wherever it has been possible. For workers who 
have been especially active in behalf of the union, things are often 
purposely made unpleasant, and continual irritation is alForded. 

The contract and the subsidiary shop has been, as it was foreor- 
dained to be, a prolific source of trouble. The manufacturers have 
been charged with sending out work time and again contrary to the 
provisions of the agreements. Though these instruments call for 
the same conditions in the contract and subsidiary shops as in the 
regular shops, the very circumstances are such as to make resort 
to deception a constant temptation. Very frequently the regula- 
tions may conveniently be got around ; and in the event of discov- 
ery it is easy enough for the employer to plead ignorance or other- 
wise to disclaim responsibility. The manufacturers have even 
ventured to suggest shifting upon the unions the matter of en- 
forcing obedience, though hardly with serious expectation of offer- 
ing a more efficacious measure. 

Other complaints of the union relate to dissatisfaction with the 
settlement of prices for work on a garment ; inequitable distribu- 
tion of work; non-compliance with decisions; conditions in shops 
not in keeping with the provisions of the agreements ; failure to be 
paid for overtime work or at the proper rate ; and general ill treat- 
ment. 

On the part of the employers, the principal charge against the 
union has been the stoppage of work without cause, a thing 
directly prohibited by the protocol, and a thing often to the 
serious detriment of business. Other complaints are concerned 
with disputes over the price of work on a garment, refusal of the 
union to abide by the results of tests or by decisions, obnoxious 
activities on the part of union workers, interference with the 
conduct or discipline in shops, and incomi)etency of certain union 
workers. 

Further evidence of discontent with the conditions imposed in 
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the agreements, or of general restlessness, is found in the efforts at 
the time of their renewal to inject into them various modifications, 
for the supposed benefit of one side or the other — to say nothing 
of the ceaseless demands of the unions for an increase in wages. 

Nor is it to be thought that complete organization has been 
effected in the industries under examination. In none of them 
can the union claim to be in control of more than a part of the 
labor supply. Even in association shops there remains an element 
of the employees not covered by the agreements, in a small num- 
ber of the shops the agreements having application to com- 
paratively few of the employees. In the kimono and house dress 
industry not quite half of the employers and of the employees are 
affected. In certain instances employers have even withdrawn from 
the agreements; and sometimes, rather than submit to what they 
regarded as onerous conditions, they have moved their establish- 
ments from the city; in many more cases they have threatened 
to do so. In the lace-rnaking industry, relatively small in itself, 
and in which organization has never been strong, the agreement 
has, because of alleged competition in nearby cities which the 
employers claimed to be unable to meet, virtually been allowed to 
die. 

It thus appears that in their practical working out, the agree- 
ments have had anything but smooth sailing, and have been far 
from bringing entire ‘^peace” to the industries. Yet, with all due 
insistence upon the shortcomings of the agreements and upon the 
difficulties under which they have operated, it remains that through 
these instruments there have been achievements bearing large and 
measurable benefits, and of really high significance. 

The results gained in the five separate industries with which we 
are concerned in this study have been very different. At one extreme 
is the embroidery industry, in which any sort of agreement is 
hardly more than nominal; at the other extreme is the dress and 
waist industry, in which there is being built up effective machinery 
for the adjustment of industrial disputes, and in which is being 
done pioneer work for the guidance of other industries. Even in 
those trades where the results seem to be least, there have been 
marked gains by organized labor, and there has been an approach 
toward order out of conditions well described as chaotic. It 
is perhaps this latter feature which is entitled to main emphasis. 

Even though the numerically greater portion of the various es- 
tablishments in the industries are not members of the associations 
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organized in them, and which constitute initially one party to the 
agreements, yet the largest and most important establishments, and 
those having together at least as many employees, are members. 
In a eonsiderable number, if not in most of the non-association 
shops, furthermore, there have been effected individual trade agree- 
ments, practically up to the standard of those in the regular 
association shops. In the white goods industry the bulk both of 
the employers and of the employees seem to be covered ; and in this 
industry the agreement is reported to have worked in a generally 
satisfactory manner. 

The dress and waist industry merits more specific attention. 
Here there has been forged an instrument for the adjusting of the 
disputes arising from over thirty thousand employees and several 
hundred employers. The machinery that has been created for the 
purpose, though requiring frequent lubrication and frequent mend- 
ing, has, all things considered, run pretty smoothly. For the 
settling of certain matters, measures of a highly scientific order 
have been introduced. To help set correct prices for the work of 
employees, there have been called in outside experts, with the in- 
auguration of a test shop as a further means of determining 
proper wages. The grievance committee for the hearing of com- 
plaints holds regular meetings, and has all complaints placed upon 
its calendar in order. In the actual settlement of controversies, 
moreover, there has been evolved a method at once simple, prac- 
tical, and speedy. This is through a system of ‘^deputy clerks,” 
who, appointed in equal numbers from each side, act as representa- 
tives of the ^^clerks” regularly provided for. Being of informal 
character, these deputy clerks go about their work quietly and 
without ado, visiting the plants where disturbances or misunder- 
standings have arisen, and if possible settling them then and 
there. Perhaps as many as three fourths of the disputes are thus 
disposed of. 

Through the board of sanitary control, in the next place, there 
have been notable results in the way of the introduction of safety 
and general health measures, with the frequent inclusion of educa- 
tional campaigns in this direction — often supplementing, and some- 
times anticipating, the work of health and other public bodies. 
The procedure employed in the giving of notice of defects or 
dangers, with follow-up work in warning and disciplining recal- 
citrant offenders, is not only important in itself but serves as an 
example for other industries. The cost of the upkeep of this board, 
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as of other boards, is jointly borne by the association and the 
union. The union, moreover, makes use of the machinery thus 
established for the conducting of medical and dental clinics for its 
members. 

The agreements have not brought ‘‘peace” to the garment in- 
dustries. The most that can be said for them is that they have 
brought temporary truces. Storms have had to be weathered ; dis- 
affected and antagonistic elements have had to be placated. Im- 
portant changes have had to be made in the agreements, some of 
them meaning the abandonment of advanced measures for the de- 
termination of controversies. It may be that the agreements will 
in time be discarded by mutual desire, or that one side will decline 
longer to be a party to them. It may be, on the other hand, 
that in time the agreements will be better understood and appre- 
ciated and that still more satisfactory measures will be evolved for 
the settling of disputes. In any event, the agreements will have 
demonstrated themselves experiments of the utmost significance. 
Their value as a proving ground for the adjustment of difficulties 
between employers and employees will have been established. They 
will have constituted a landmark in our industrial history. 

Haeey Best. 


University of Kentucky. 



REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 

General Works, Theory and Its History 

Elementary Economics. By Chaeles M. Thompson. (Boston: 

Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 1919. Pp. xii, 420. 

$1.44.) 

This is a secondary school text of the more conservative type, 
following in its general outline the traditional college text and 
differing from the latter mainly in its brevity, in the introduction 
of pictorial illustrations, and in the use of a larger number of ex- 
ercises and problems than is usual in the more advanced text. Its 
division into parts and its general order of discussion are close to 
the traditional line of procedure in economics textbooks, though 
the material in its chapters varies somewhat from the ordinary in 
the extreme compression of much of the theoretical discussion and 
the relative elaboration of some of the more practical aspects of 
economic activity. 

The most conspicuous characteristics of the book as a general 
work on economics are its conservatism in matters of economic 
theory, occasioned no doubt by the commonly accepted dictum 
that an elementary text should deal little in controversy, and its 
frequently careless and sometimes erroneous statements of im- 
portant economic terms and principles. For example, in introduc- 
ing his formulation of Gresham’s law, the author says: ‘‘When 
coins of two standard metals circulate side by side, the coins which 
are worth less^ as metal than as money will drive out of circulation 
the coins which are worth more^ as metal than as money” (p. 215). 
But what of the familiar case in which gold coins are the “cheap” 
or “poor” money and their value as money is the same as their 
value as metal.? This is, of course, only a careless statement, but 
it goes unmodified; and there is nothing in the book to enlighten 
the student who reads the author’s account of the monetary his- 
tory of the United States between 1834 and 1873 as to how this 
statement can be made to jibe with the facts. Further, the 
thoughtful student is likely to have his confusion only increased 
by the amazing statement on page 224 that, since the silver dol- 
lars and the various forms of paper money now in circulation in 
the United States can all be exchanged “either directly or indi- 
rectly for gold” . . . *^hecause of this significant fact Gresham^s 


1 Thompson’s italics. 
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law is moperative; that is, there is no good cmd no poor imney'^^ 
It is unfortunate again, that the author has chosen a question- 
able point of view in discussing distribution, setting aside taxes 
paid to government as one share in the distribution of income along 
with rent, wages, interest, and profits (p. ^83 and title heading of 
chapter 29). There is precedent for this in a short chapter in 
Francis Walker’s 'Political Economy (Advanced Course, ch. 7, pp. 
272-278) entitled Two Other Shares in Distribution, in which 
Walker discusses the amount of the product of industry taken by 
government and that taken by speculators. Such a treatment of 
distribution violates consistency in viewpoint. The benefits aris- 
ing from the functioning of government are, of course, distributed 
in the same sense as are incomes resulting from land ownership, 
capital ownership, and labor, and taxes may be looked upon as 
payment to government for the production of them ; but if this is 
done the individual is to that extent lost to view. Rent, wages, in- 
terest, and profits flow into the pockets of some individuals out of 
the pockets of other individuals. Ultimately taxes also flow into 
the pockets of other individuals, but they then take the form of 
rent, interest, wages, or profits, not the form of a distinct income 
stream. Government operates through the agency of individuals 
just as natural forces play their part in production through the 
use of land and the exercise of labor. We do not apportion a 
special share in distribution to natural forces. Why apportion 
one to government,? In both cases the ultimate recipient of the 
payment for the benefits received is an individual, paid for the use 
of his land, his capital, or his labor (including enterpriser’s labor). 
Moreover a government has no net income in the same sense in 
which other corporations are considered to have none. Rent, in- 
terest, wages and profits are individual incomes ; taxes are not. 

Further, there are few careful thinkers who will agree with the 
author’s repeated and unmodified definition of mercantilism, that 
it is or was “state regulation of business” (p. 141) ; though there 
are probably none who would question that this was a part of 
mercantilism, one of the means by which the nationalistic aims of 
the mercantilist statesmen were to be realized. Few will accept, 
in consequence, his unmodified and superficial assertion that the 
present move toward state regulation of business is a step in the 
direction of mercantilism (p. 190), if it is the ideals and chief 
aims of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth century mer- 
2 Italics are mine. 
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cantilists that are in mind. Consideration of the fact that it is 
the Internationalists of every stripe who are most active in ad- 
vocacy of government regulation (and ownership) and the most 
ardent nationalists who are most opposed to it, except in the form 
of protection, should lead to a more careful description of the 
present movement than that which adheres to the term in question. 
The use of this term in this connection is the more unfortunate 
because it has a tendency to throw against a movement which 
should be considered upon its own merits and demerits all the dis- 
credit which has been attached to mercantilism by more than a 
century of laissez faire economics. 

In its discussion of the protective controversy the book is 
again decidedly unsatisfatory. The tariff question is always a 
difficult one to handle where appeal cannot be had to a fairly ma- 
ture intellect in which political and traditional prejudice can be 
set aside to some extent. But neither this difficulty nor the neces- 
sity for brevity will excuse an account of tariff history in this 
country which ignores the tariff of 1857 and says of it and of the 
relation of the great panic of that year to the tariff question only 
that the tariff of 1846 “with slight modifications . . . remained 
in force until 1861, when it was superseded by the Morrill 
act, which bore higher rates made necessary by a treasury de- 
ficit^’ (p. 258), leaving the reader to infer that the deficit was due 
to the act of 1846, or perhaps to its “slight modifications,’^ and 
that the act of 1861 was occasioned solely by the existence of the 
deficit. And to what can be attributed the apparent implication 
on page 259 that the tariff of 1894 was passed before the out- 
break of the panic of 1893, accompanied as the description of 
this act is by the statement that “the people believed it was largely 
responsible for the panic of 1893” (p. 260) ? There is no ques- 
tion among careful students of this period that the popular notion 
cited by Thompson is erroneous. Would it not be better to cor- 
rect it than to give it the additional standing which the passage 
referred to might accord it? 

Considered merely as a textbook, the bookrlacks in many chap- 
ters the careful definition of terms which makes for clear thinking. 
Further, the topics chosen for discussion are so numerous that 
compression of material necessitated by the effort to keep the 
Work within the bounds of a useful high school text has left some 
parts of the book, particularly some of the historical sections, all 
but unintelligible to any but well informed readers. Examples are 
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to be found in the outline of the evolution of the existing eco* 
nomic system (pp. 85-88) and the account of mercantilism and 
laissez faire (pp. 141-143.) These are faults which can be cor- 
rected by careful teaching, but is it wise to presuppose such teach- 
ing in the present state of high school work in economics? 

The book has two pedagogical advantages: one in its fund of 
concrete illustration and application, which is, however, not evenly 
distributed so that some difficult parts — for example, the discus- 
sion of increasing and diminishing returns — are needlessly ab- 
stract, the other in the excellent sets of exercises and problems at 
the end of each chapter. These are nevertheless not sufficient 
recommendation, it seems to the reviewer, to offset the damage 
likely to be wrought by needless and serious inaccuracies and 
misimplications like those just described, the more as there are at 
least two books at present largely occupying the field this one is 
intended to fill which are more careful in their thought and phrase- 
ology^ at least as well balanced in their selection of topics, and, in 
the case of one of them, just as concrete in statement and illus- 
tration. 

Harvey A. Wooster. 

Tufts College. 


NEW BOOKS 

Carver, T. N. "Principles of political economy, (Boston: Ginn. 
1919. Pp. ix, 588. $1.96.) 

This is a “book for beginners’" and is admirably adapted for use 
as a first book whether the readers are young or old. It is divided 
into seven parts: The underlying conditions of national prosperity, 
Production, Exchange, The distribution of wealth. The consumption 
of wealth. Public finance, and Reform. Part two is subdivided into 
two sections: The productive forces, and The productive industries. 
The discussion of public finance has been reduced to “the general 
principles of taxation” covered in two chapters, the second of which 
has to do with the financing of a war. 

The introduction, after stating that “the question of national 
strength is largely an economic one,” continues: “It is the purpose 
of this book to examine the economic foundations of our national 
strength and to point out some of the more direct methods of im- 
provement, to the end that our democratic nation, and all democratic 
nations, may grow prosperous and great in all the elements of na- 
tional greatness.” The methods of improvement proposed include: 
an understanding of the leading principles of political economy by 
the people of a democracy; education in general; reliance on the 
old-fashioned virtues, such as thrift and honesty; inculcation of the 
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ideal of a productive life as contrasted with one devoted to leisure 
and luxury; an enlarged reliance on individual initiative; and the 
securing of a proper balance among the factors of production and 
the elements of the population. 

The book abounds in clear-cut and thought-provoking statements^ 
as in apt illustration. It makes large use of illustrative material 
from the field of agricultural economics. Its criticism is always, 
constructive and its conclusions positively stated. Two quotations 
are proffered as indicating the quality of the book. The first con- 
cludes chapter 42 on The Battle of the Standards. “Preparedness 
for this final and ultimate conflict will consist in the study of stand- 
ards of living and the adoption of such standards and habits as 
will increase productive efficiency to the maximum and reduce the 
cost of living to the lowest point which is consistent with maximum 
productivity.” The second concludes the final chapter. Constructive 
Liberalism. “We need not have poverty in our midst a generation 
longer than we want it. By setting to work deliberately to balance 
up our population, making ignorance and lack of skill to disappear, 
and making technical training and constructive talent to increase, 
we can, in a short space of time, make low wages and poverty a 
thing of the past. What is even better, we can do this and still leave 
every one a free man. This is the gospel of the new, or constructive, 
liberalism which is destined to bring relief, if not to this nation, at 
least to some nation which has the wisdom to adopt it, and which, 
when adopted, will keep that nation in the position of leadership 
among all the nations of the earth.” 

Charles E. Persons. 

Cooper, W. B. The claims of labour and of capital, (London: Con- 
stable. 1919. Pp. 84. 2s, 6d.) 

Gide, C. Principes d'economie politique. Twentieth edition. (Paris; 
Sirey. 1919. Pp. 686.) 

Gobbi, U. Trattato di economia. (Milan: Societa Editrice Libraria. 
1919. Pp. 653.) 

Hamilton, W. H. Current economic problems, A series of readings 
in the control of industrial development. Revised edition. (Chicago; 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1919. Pp. 946. $3.) 

Laino, G. a. An introduction to economics, (New York:' Gregg Pub. 
1919. Pp. 454. $1.20.) 

Loria, a. Corso de economia poUtica, SeccTnd edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Turin: Bocca. 1919.) 

Me Johnston, H. The brevity book on economics, (Chicago: Brevity 
Pub., Plymouth Bldg. 1919. Pp. 84. $1.) 

Raphael, G. Walther Rathenau, ses idees et ses projets d*organisch 
tion iconomique, (Paris: Payot, 1919. 4,50 fr.) 
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Economic History and Geography 
Armenia Economica. By V. Totomianz with a preface by Luigi 
Luzzatti. (Rome: A. F. Formiggini. 1919, Pp. viii, 86.) 

Professor Totomianz, of the University of Moscow, an Armen- 
ian by race, lately a refugee in Italy, has written a compact vol- 
ume which so soberly and impressively describes the economic 
status of his country that it deserves a wide circulation, if possible 
in translation. The time has passed when our western countries 
can continue in complacent ignorance of the affairs of Asia Minor; 
and henceforth the need will be felt of understanding all sides of 
the lives of the people who dwell there. 

Much more than a political difference makes the chasm be- 
tween Armenia and our own country. The heavy hand of the 
Turk has been everywhere, extinguishing hopeful effort, the fiscal 
system has been incredibly bad, the Turk himself lazy; but if at 
one stroke this alien control were swept away, a large problem, 
not soluble at a stroke, would be bared. In several at least of its 
main features this problem exists in all regions of Asia Minor, in 
much of Russia, in the Balkans, including Greece, in South Italy, 
Spain, and elsewhere. Stated in the simplest terms, an ancient 
agricultural system has never yet been adjusted to modern world 
circumstances and non-agricultural industry has not been modern- 
ized. Many a telling sentence in Professor Totomianz’s book 
could be applied literally to some of these other countries, the po- 
litical constitutions of which arc greatly different. Though more 
than half a century has passed since the Bourbons were ousted 
from South Italy, the problem there today offers endless analo- 
gies with that of Armenia. 

Here is a country predominantly agricultural — ^it was a world 
granary in ancient times — yet now forced, despite a relative 
sparseness of population, to import grain. The rich forests that 
once existed are gone (wood is so scarce that manure is a com- 
mon fuel) and the usual consequences have appeared: floods, the 
fear of floods, abandonment of fertile lands. “If the course of the 
Meander could be controlled, those immense plains would become 
rich and prosperous, and the great delta of the Meander could 
become like that of the Nile.” Water is plentiful, cotton could 
be grown extensively, but works of irrigation are insignifleant to- 
day. The ancient plow which scratches and does not turn over 
the soil is in general use, and implements and methods of culti- 
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vation are at nearly every point antiquated. The Turkish land 
system which has many surprising analogies with that still left 
over from feudalism farther west, is discouragingly bad. Various 
are the parasitic types it has developed. The heavy taxes are 
unaccompanied by needed gains to the people, as, for example, by 
the construction of ways of communication. Though three con- 
tinents are in adjacency, the railroads are few and under foreign 
control and in each case they serve the political ends of their 
owners as well as economic ends (Totomianz expects that English, 
French, and American capital will complete the Bagdad railway). 
Coal and iron abound, even in close association, but modern in- 
dustry has not begun. Silk grows finely, but no organization of 
its manufacture has appeared. Like the Venetians and Genoese, 
the Armenians have been made traders by the advantageous cross- 
roads position of their country. 

The book is much more an account of what is wrong in the con- 
dition of Armenia than a program of action. A great deal, how- 
ever, that needs to be done stands forth by implication. The 
author does indeed stop to lay stress on cooperative enterprise 
(he is a well known advocate of cooperation), some forms of which 
are very old among the Armenians, and on banks of the Raiffeisen 
type. Emigration he deplores as ‘^a grave damage to the integrity 
of the Armenian people.” 

Robert F. Foeester. 

Harvard University. 

World-Power and Evolution. By Eeesworth Huntington. 

(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1919. Pp. 287. 
$2.50.) 

This new book of Professor Huntington’s possesses all the strong 
and weak points of his previous writings. In common with The 
Pulse of Asiay Palestine and Its Transformationy or Civilization 
ond Climate it combines originality of ideas, clearness of expres- 
sion, and wealth of laboriously collected and effectively handled 
material with an overemphasizing of certain phenomena and a 
willingness to arrive at far-reaching conclusions upon what would 
seem to many insufficient data. It is true that a number of the 
author’s statements indicate that he is aware of his bias ; but this 
cannot free him from accusation that he is one sided and that, in 
the pursuit of corroborative evidence for his thesis, he does not 
always analyze carefully his facts either regarding their impor- 
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tance or their relationship as to cause and effect. While one can 
find some excuse for the enthusiasm with which Dr. Huntington 
expounds his highly interesting theory, one can hardly acquiesce 
in his view that “only when the world realizes that the human 
race must be bred as carefully as race horses,” will there be time 
“for a book in which training, heredity, and environment receive 
exactly equal emphasis” (p. 8). It is neither possible nor de- 
sirable to discuss here the question whether each of these three 
factors should receive equal emphasis when one deals with the vicis- 
situdes in the life of nations and with causes which have brought 
about the progress of humanity; one thing, however, is certain, 
and that is that the cause of scientific truth is not benefited by 
throwing, as Dr. Huntington has done, one hypothesis into such 
relief as to overshadow all the others. 

The writer undertakes in this work to apply to all the ages, 
from the prehistoric to the most modern times, his well known 
thesis of pulsatory climatic changes and of the control which such 
changes have been exercising upon all the important manifestations 
of organic life. The book covers a wide range of topics. From a 
discussion of the relation between business depressions and health, 
the author passes to a consideration of the extreme sensitiveness 
with which human body and mind respond to heat and cold, to 
humidity and dryness. He then takes the reader back to the Gla- 
cial Period advancing a new theory of the cause of mutations, i.^., 
the appearance of new species. This is followed by a study of the 
factors which have brought about the mental evolution of men 
and the origin of new types amongst them as well as amongst 
animals. The work concludes with an investigation of conditions 
in ancient and mediaeval Rome and modern Turkey and Germany 
in so far as the people of these countries have exemplified, accord- 
ing to the writer, by their conduct the validity of his contention 
that a favorable, stimulating climate is the main cause of virility, 
mental and physical alertness, power of initiative, ability to achieve 
success and to withstand reverses, while unfavorable climate leads 
to stupidity, laziness, cruelty, and decay. 

When dealing with the effect of health upon business, Dr. 
Huntington attempts to show that an increase or decrease in the 
amount of sickness, itself largely determined by the state of the 
weather, plays a predominant part in the ebb and flow of the 
stock market, in the rise and fall of prices, in the fluctuations of 
prosperity, and of immigration. In order to substantiate his 
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theory the author resorts to a method of statistical correlation. 
He plots alongside a curve representing the fluctuations in death 
rates, and another curve showing the results of civil service*^ ex- 
aminations (the first introduced to indicate the condition of 
health and the second that of mental power), a number of other 
curves drawn for the purpose of indicating graphically fluctua- 
tions in business prosperity. The coincidence between the upward 
and downward movement of the latter curves with the first two is 
used by Dr. Huntington as corroborative evidence for his thesis 
that ill health precedes and is one of the main causes of financial 
depressions. The author shifts in his diagrams the New York 
clearing house transactions line three years to the left, the price 
of commodities and the national bank deposits line four years to 
the left and the immigration line five years to the left. There is 
no reason why the lag should be as it appears, and the shifting 
has been done in each case obviously after the writer has found 
that but for such shifting there would be little coincidence be- 
tween the curves. The procedure certainly does not add to the 
convincingness of Dr. Huntington’s statistical proofs. 

Taken as a whole the book is intensely interesting and full of 
valuable suggestions; it should not be overlooked by any student 
of the causes of human progress and of economic and social condi- 
tions in different parts of the world. 

Simon Litman, 

University of Illinois, 
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Barker, J. E. Modern Germany, Its rise, growth, downfall, and fu- 
ture. Sixth edition, entirely rewritten and very greatly enlarged. 
(New York: Dutton. 1919. Pp, ix, 496. $6.) 

Bauerlein, G. W. The hook of New Orleans and the industrial 
South, (Kansas City, Mo.: Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., 1120 
Walnut St. 1919. Pp. 63. $1.) 

Bond, B. W., Jr. The quit-rent system in the American colonies. 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1919. $3.) 

This careful study of the aristocratic, feudal features of our co- 
lonial land system illustrates anew the truth that here in America as 
else,where free institutions are the result of gradual evolution. The 
book shows that instead of land being free in this country from the 
first, as is often loosely asserted, the fact is that nowhere in the 
British colonies outside of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con-* 
necticttt, was there an acre of land that was not held of a lord. 
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either the king or one or more proprietors; even in the Puritan 
colonies feudal obligations had a place in certain individual cases 
and in the relations to the crown; and quit-rents were demanded 
down to the eve of the Revolution. Professor Charles M. Andrews, 
in a brief introduction to the volume, suggests that the prospect of 
revenues from quit-rents explains the zeal of various British nobles 
for a century and a half to acquire landed estates in the American 
wilderness. These dues had a deterrent effect on land speculation, 
and, in some instances, particularly in Maryland, on settlement. 

Professor Bond also throws fresh light on the origins of the Revo- 
lution by showing that irritation over the quit-rents was another 
one of the causes of discontent that led to the revolt. These feudal 
charges represented an outside control that was blocking progress. 
In Professor Andrews’ words, “the quit-rent in the domain of real 
property, like the royal prerogative in the field of government and 
the navigation acts in the field of commerce, was an obstacle to com- 
plete colonial independence.” Had the crown succeeded in obtain- 
ing an independent income from quit-rents, imperial control would 
have been so strengthened as to have made a revolt difficult if not 
impossible (p. 445). 

Opposition to the quit-rents was not due to the amount of the 
payment except where large arrears had accumulated (p. 455) ; it 
was because of hostility to the principle of such a charge or dis- 
content over the measures of enforcement. The difficulty of secur- 
ing an acceptable medium of exchange during the colonial period is 
well brought out in the account of controversies over payment. 

A well organized bibliography at the end contains a list of manu- 
scripts and other unprinted material bearing on the subject with the 
places where they may be found. Amelia C. Ford. 

Burton, T. E. Modern political tendencies, and the effect of the war 
thereon, (Princeton, N. J. : Princeton Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 
119. $1.25.) 

Chapman, S. J., editor. Labour and capital after the war. (New 
York; Macmillan. 1919. $2.) 

Clark, E. T. Social studies of the war. (New York: Doran. 1919. 
Pp. 283. $1.50.) 

Cleveland, F. A. and Schafer, J. Democracy in reconstruction. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1919. Pp. 491. $2.50.) 

A symposium on the general subject of reconstruction in the 
United States makes up this volume. There is presented a com- 
prehensive survey of the political, social, and economic problems of 
the readjustment period. The several problems are discussed under 
the following heads; I, Ideals of Democracy; II, Institutions of 
Democracy; III, After-War Social Problems; IV, After-War Labor 
Problems; V, After-War Transportation Problems; VI, After-War 
Political Problems. Under the appropriate divisions are treated 
such subjects as democracy and private property, child welfare, so- 
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dal insurance, industrial relations, unemployment, transportation 
and commerce, public health, and political readjustment. More 
than a score of authorities have contributed to the discussion. 

Readjustments occasioned by the war are sketched in many of 
the articles. In this respect the authors have duplicated informa- 
tion already presented in other works on reconstruction, but there is 
ample justification in the intimate relation that exists between war 
conditions and the problems of reconstruction. Moreover, the major 
part of the volume is devoted to reconstruetion. The whole discus- 
sion is prefaced with a suggestive historical survey of political, so- 
cial, and economic developments in the United States. 

The book is open to criticism at some points. In discussing the 
suggestion for a general distribution of wealth among the masses 
the contributor states: 'Tf such a plan offered any hope in solving 
this problem it would have been adopted centuries ago,*' and ‘‘The 
division of wealth or rise in salaries will not make us richer or 
happier" (p. 257). The assumption here seems to be that any 
scheme of social reform that has not already been tried offers no 
relief. The author fails to recognize that, first, in early organiza- 
tions of human society such a general distribution of wealth existed 
and, second, that the dynamic forces of social evolution often in- 
troduce changes hitherto unknown. If the division of wealth or rise 
in salaries will not make humanity richer or happier it is difficult to 
understand the psychology that underlies present social unrest or 
to comprehend the necessity of thrift which the author declares to 
be the lever of social progress. The space devoted to the discussion 
of after-war labor problems seems to be too brief. Long before 
hostilities ceased it was generally conceded that the labor problem 
would constitute the most serious question of the reconstruction 
period, and subsequent developments have substantiated this opinion. 

Gordon S. Watkins. 

Esarey, L. a history of Indiana, Vol. I, From its exploration to 
1860, Vol. II, From 1860 to the present. Second edition. (Bloom- 
ington, Ind. : The author. 1919. Pp. 1142. $8.) 

Among the chapters in volume I that are of economic interest are: 
chapter 2, dealing with Economic Development, 1825-1885, includ- 
ing sections on early roads, stage lines, river navigation, and early 
mail service; chapter 15, Public Lands of Indiana; chapter 16, In- 
ternal Improvements, including the canals and roads; and chapter 
17, Second State Bank. There is also a brief description of the 
Third State Bank. The volume is an original study and will be of 
permanent value, as the author has based his authority on contem- 
porary newspapers and public documents. There is an interesting 
map showing the internal improvements in 1886. 

Fox, D. R, The decline of aristocracy in the politics of New York, 
Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public law, 
vol. LXXXVI. (New York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. xii, 460. 
$8.60.) 
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Franr^ G. The politics of industry. (New York; Century Co. 1919. 
Pp. 214.. $1.50.) 

Friedman^ £. M. Labor and reconstruction in Europe. (New York: 
Dutton. 1919. Pp. XV, 216. $2.50.) 

It is the purpose of this volume to outline the labor situation in 
Europe with a view to promoting in this country a clearer concep- 
tion of the struggle for justice, equality of opportunity, and social 
responsibility that is going on in the Old World. No definite policy 
and no scheme of reform is advocated, and in the interest of pre- 
serving the original point of view the author quotes directly and at 
length from primary sources. The labor problem is recognized as 
the most serious one that will command the attention of the new 
generation. 

Fully one half of the volume is devoted to a presentation of the 
reconstruction programs that have been advanced by different in- 
terest groups in England, especially those found in the reports of 
such bodies as the Whitley Committee, the Garton Foundation, the 
Minister of Labor, and the British Labor Party. Generous treat- 
ment is accorded also the reform measures proposed by workmen’s 
organizations and other interests in Germany. Two of the four 
chapters deal exclusively with the structure and functions of re- 
construction commissions and the general problems of the post- 
bellum period. The major thought here is that the reconstruction 
problem is fundamentally one of making good the wastes occasioned 
by the war. To this end production must be increased and con- 
sumption curtailed. 

The volume is for the most part a compilation and reprint of for- 
eign programs for reconstruction and is in no sense an original an- 
alysis of the contemporary labor situation in Europe. Persons who 
have read these reports in the official organs of foreign governments 
or in the publications of the United States Department of Labor and 
the Department of Commerce will find little additional informa- 
tion in this book. For those who have not had access to these 
documents, this work will prove of value. 

Gordon S. Watkins. 

Gilbert, C. G. and Pogue, J. E. The energy resources of the United 
States: a field for reconstruction. Mineral industries of the United 
States. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 165.) 

Goldstein, J. M. Russia, her economic past and future, (New York: 
Russian Information Bureau. 1919, Pp. 99. $1.75.) 

Graf, G. E. Die Landkarte Europas Gestern und Morgen. (Berlin; 
Paul Cassirer. 1919. Pp. 271.) 

Haynes, F. E. James Baird Weaver. (Iowa City: State Historical 
Society. 1919. Pp. xv, 494. $2.) 

Hendrick, B. J. The age of big business: a chronicle of the captains 
of industry. Chronicles of America series, vol. XXXIX. (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. x, 196.) 
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Hobbos, £. G. Educational legislation and administration in the state 
of New York from 1777 to 1860, Supplementary educational mono- 
graphs published in conjunction with the School Review and the 
Elementary School Journal, vol. Ill, no. 1. (Chicago: Univ. Chi- 
cago Press. 1919. Pp. 267.) 

Jastrow, M., Jr. Zionism and the future of Palestine, The fallacies 
and dangers of political Zionism, (New York: Macmillan. 1919. 
Pp. xix, 159. $1.25.) 

Distinguishes between the three movements, religious, economic, 
and political, and is critical of the latter. Opposed to the segrega- 
tion of the Jews as a nationalistic unit in any country. 

Javal, H. Graphiques compares des rentes frangaises de 1798 a 1918, 
(Paris: Alcan. 1919. 2.50 fr.) 

Kellogg, V. Germany in the war and after. (New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1919. Pp. 101. $1.) 

Contains a chapter on “What the blockade did to food." 

Kohler, M. J. An important European mission to investigate Ameri- 
can immigration conditions and John Quincy Adams* relation thereto 
(1817-1818). Reprinted from Deutsch-Amerihanische Geschichts- 
blatter, Jahrhuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen Gesell- 
schaft von Illinois, Jahrgang 1917. (New York; Baker & Taylor. 
1919. Pp. 27.) 

Labry, R. L*indu$trie russe et la revolution. (Paris: Payot. 1919. 
4.50 fr.) 

McLaren, A. D. Germanism from within. New and revised edition. 
(New York: Dutton. 1919. Pp. S83. $5.) 

McLean, J. One hundred years in Illinois (1818-1918). An account 
of the development of Illinois in the first century of her statehood. 
(Chicago: Peterson Linotyping Co. 1919. Pp. 298.) 

McMaster, j. B. Life and times of Stephen Girard: mariner and 
merchant. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1918. Pp. 468; 481. $5.) 

Mercer, J. K. Ohio legislative history, 1913-1917 : administrations of 
governors James M, Cox, 191S-19H; Frank B. Willis, 1915- 
1916; James M. Cox, 1917-1918. (Columbus, O. : Department of 
State. 1918. Pp. 712.) 

Meyer, H. H. B., compiler. Select list of references on economic re- 
construction, including reports of the British Ministry of Recon- 
struction. (Washington: Library of Congress, Division of Bibli- 
ography. 1919. Pp. 47.) 

Morris, D. B. The Stirling Merchant Guild and Life of John Cowane. 
(Stirling, Eng.: Jameston and Munro. 1919. Pp. 867. 7s. 6d.) 

Mounier, a. Les fails et la doctrine iconomique en Espagne sous 
Philippe V, Gerdnitno de Uztariz, 1670-1782. (Bordeaux: Cadoret. 
1919. Pp. 802.) 
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0*Brien^ G. The economic history of Ireland in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, (London; Maunsel. 1919.) 

Page, W., editor. Commerce and industry, Vol. I, A historical review 
of economic conditions of the British Empire from the Peace of 
Paris in 1816 to the Declaration of War in IQllf, based on parlia- 
mentary debates, Vol. II, Statistical tables, (London: Constable. 
1919, 32s.; 24s.) 

PoMMEREUiL, R. La Querre economique 1914-1918, (Poitiers: Oudin. 
1919. Pp. 444.) 

Prato, G. Riflessi storici della economia di guerra, (Bari; Gins. 
Laterza & Figli. 1919. Pp. 226.) 

Primorac, V. La question Yougo-Slave, etude historique, economique 
et sociale, (Paris; Yougoslavia. 1918. Pp, 302.) 

PupiN, R. Richesse privee et finances frangaises avant, pendant et 
apres la guerre, (Paris: Delagrave. 1919.) 

Santibanez, E. Geografia comer dal de las naciones latino ameri- 
canas, (New York: Appleton. 1919. Pp. 263. $1.50.) 

Sloane, W. M. The powers and aims of western democracy, (New 
York: Scribner’s Sons. 1919. Pp. vii, 489, $3.50.) 

Stienon, C. Anvers et Vavenir de Ventente: de Vinfluence prepond- 
erante des moyens de transport dans la lutte economique, (Paris: 
Nouvelle Librairie Francaise. 1918.) 

SwEM, E. G. A bibliography of Virginia, Part III, The acts and the 
journals of the General Assembly of the Colony , 1619-1776, Bul- 
letin of the Virginia State Library, vol. XII, nos. 1, 2. (Richmond, 
Va.: State Library. 1919. Pp. 71.) 

DE Tarle, a. La preparation de la lutte economique par VAllemagne, 
(Paris: Payot. 1919.) 

Vanderlip, F. a. What happened to Europe, (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1919. Pp. xviii, 188. $1.25.) 

Wade, C. G. Australia: problems and prospects, (New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 111. $2.) 

Willard, J. F. The Union Colony at Greeley , Colorado, 1869-1871* 
University of Colorado historical collections. Colony series, vol. I. 
(Boulder: The University. 1918. Pp. xxxii, 412. $3.) 

Annuaire financier des valeurs regionales du Dauphine et de la Savoie. 
(Grenoble: J. Rey. 1919.) 

Banca Commerciale Italiana, Cenui statistici sul movimento economico 
deW Italia, Vols. 11 and 12. (Milan: Banca Commerciale Italiana. 
1918. Pp. 1,083 and 619.) 

Canada, Economic position and plans for development. (New York: 
Guaranty Trust Company. 1919. Pp. 30.) 
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Cuba. Review of commercial, industrial, and economic conditions in 
1919. (New York: National City Bank. 191?9. Pp. 28.) 

Interim report of the European commission of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, July, 1919. (Boston: The Board, 15 Beacon 
St. 1919. Pp. 34.) 

International reconstruction. The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. LXXXIV, no. 173. (Philadelphia: 
The Academy. July, 1919. Pp. 223. $1.) 

The international year booh for the year 1918. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead. 1919. Pp. 800. $6.) 

Japan yearbook. Complete cyclopedia of general information and sta- 
tistics on Japan and Japanese territories for the year 1918. (Tokio. 
1918. Pp. 785.) 

Latin-American yearbook for 1919. (New York: Criterion News- 
paper Syndicate. 1919. $3.) 

The world tomorrow. An analysis of the economic relations of the 
peace era, as they affect the world at large. (New York: Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank. 1919. Pp. 84.) 

Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 

Effects of the Great War upon Agriculture in the United States 
and Great Britain. By Benjamin H. Hibbard. No. 11 of 
Preliminary Economic Studies of the War, Division of Eco- 
nomics and History, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1919. Pp. 
ix, 225.) 

The keynote of this interesting study is struck in the first 
sentence of the editor’s preface: ‘‘Never before in the history of 
war has the food question played so large a part as in the present 
world war,” and in the later observation, “here, as in Great Britain, 
the measures were of two kinds, the stimulation of production and 
conservation in consumption.” Professor Hibbard addresses him- 
self to the task of explaining how the exigent character of this 
food problem affected the agriculture of America and England 
from the autumn of 1914 to the summer of 1918. In doing so he 
presents, first, a condensed descriptive and statistical account of 
the more important lines of American agricultural production be- 
fore and during the war. This occupies sixty-seven pages, and is 
followed by an eighty-two page general account of governmental 
activities toward the stimulation of farm production, the improve- 
ment of market agencies, and methods of food control. The re- 
maining fourteen and one half pages of part I are devoted to an 
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appraisal of the work of the Food Administration and brief state- 
ments of the effect of the war on intensity of cultivation and upon 
agricultural prosperity. 

Part II deals with Great Britain and is in the main similar in 
plan and content to part I, but is designed upon smaller dimen- 
sions and is truncated by the omission of such critical and in- 
terpretative comment as is found in chapters 6, 7, and 8 of part I. 

As already mentioned, the point of view is so predominantly 
that of food control that at times it seems that the effects of the 
war upon the organization of agricultural enterprise are pushed 
into the background. Several interesting issues are raised, as, for 
instance, the meaning of the fact that the actual increase of 
acreage, under stress of war needs, was found chiefly in the south- 
ern states. What this will mean in the future or whether the 
movement toward the correlation of other lines of production 
with cotton growing in the South will have a permanent effect is 
a matter of considerable moment. The reviewer is inclined to 
suspect that Professor Hibbard underestimates the importance of 
wartime changes in southern agriculture. His dismissal of the 
question of reforms in the methods of storing and financing cotton 
(p. 45) with the remark, *Hhe solution of the cotton difficulty 
came from another quarter. The markets were again opened and 
cotton was in demand,” ignores permanent changes of consider- 
able magnitude which have come over the organization of our 
cotton-growing industry. 

While this volume does not attempt any formal discussions of 
the ultimate value of price-regulating activities, it may be gath- 
ered from several fragmentary allusions that the writer entertains 
a friendly attitude toward the possibilities of such measures. (See 
pages 30, 53, 75, 175, 186, 191, 210, etc., and notably his re- 
mark on page 153: ‘‘Many will go farther than does Mr. Hoover 
in the faith that the government is able to guide competitive 
forces to the advantage of the country.”) Such hints quicken 
the reader’s desire for an extended discussion of this important 
issue. Nor can one fail to observe a certain disparity between 
these views and the attitude indicated by the editor of these 
studies on page iv of the editor’s preface : “The attempts at price 
regulation of food producers can not be said to have had any 
far-reaching results on the situation,” Whether Professor Kinley 
had failed to read the manuscript or whether, having read it, he 
felt the need of such prophylaxis to mitigate the effect of those 
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poisonous doctrines which he knew all too well were soon going to 
be injected into the reader’s mind, is matter for conjecture. 

Likewise, one might ask whether Professor Hibbard is entirely 
consistent with himself in the matter of his price theories, when 
we contrast his favorable comments on price control with his 
words on page 141 : 

Formerly milk was sold on the basis of a price in which competition 
played the major role. Now on account of the unprecedented demand 
for the cereals out of which milk is largely produced; on account of 
the high price of labor involved; and on account of the great demand 
for milk at condenseries, we are, due to these contributing causes, to- 
gether with possibly a few more, trying to substitute “fair price“ for 
the ordinary competitive price. 

This sentiment, it should be observed, is interjected into a dis- 
cussion of milk prices in which the practice of using the market 
price of feed in computing cost of production is defended. This 
argument on milk prices should in turn be set alongside the discus- 
sion of the hog-corn ratio, where Professor Hibbard gives this 
sound bit of price theory: 

It must be remembered that feeding hogs is one of the main ways of 
disposing of the corn crop. Any important change in the hog de- 
mand for corn is bound to affect its price materially. It is admitted 
that the ratio is a stimulating one with reference to hog production. 
That is to say there is more money in $13 hogs than in selling corn 
at $1 a bushel. Then why should not the farmer bid higher for corn 
in order to get more pork ready for the market? But should he offer 
$1.50 for the corn and bring the selling price to that point, then must 
hogs automatically go to $19.50 a hundred. At those prices for both 
hogs and corn there is as before more money in the hogs than in corn 
sold directly, and so why should not the farmer offer $2 for corn? 
In which case the government would of necessity undertake to keep 
the price of hogs at $26. If there is any end to the hide-and-go-seek 
game thus set in motion it is not apparent. Manifestly the riddle of 
artificial price making has not yet been altogether solved. 

Would not essentially the same argument apply to the case of 
cost of production figures used for the purpose of adjusting the 
price of milk? ' 

This monograph brings together in small compass a large 
amount of valuable data, and many shrewd comments are made 
upon it by one who has a real grasp of the nature of the modem 
business of farming. It is no little comfort after all the amateur- 
ish nonsense that has been inflicted on the public, to have these 
issues set forth by a writer of professional competence. As stated 
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in the subtitle, this is merely a ^^preliminary study of the war,” 
and most of the figures presented apply to the year 1917 or be- 
fore. One can only commend the caution which restrained Profes- 
sor Hibbard from attempting to make hasty generalizations or 
draw too sweeping conclusions, but at the same time it is to be 
hoped that, upon this good foundation, he will in due season give 
us a critical study of the permanent usefulness of various war 
devices and of the long run significance of wartime changes. 

E. G. Nourse. 

Iowa State College, 

The Place of Agricultvjre m Reconstruction, A Study of National 
Programs of Land Settlement. By James B. Mobman. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1919. Pp. 874. 
$«. 00 .) 

In the first chapter Mr. Morman calls attention to the fact that 
a great readjustment must take place in the labor world follow- 
ing any great war. Hence there must be after this war very great 
readjustments. The methods of solving the problems center 
around such questions as employment, land settlement, price con- 
trol, farm credit, and marketing. 

While the title of the book is The Place of Agriculture in Re- 
construction, the subtitle is the one which suggests the nature of 
the contents. Students of land problems will find the sketches of 
the plans for putting soldiers on the land as practiced by differ- 
ent countries. 

The vagaries of the program of the Department of the Interior 
are set forth in unmistakable clearness. The failure on the part 
of the government to make any tangible provision for the settle- 
ment of soldiers on the land stands out in sharp contrast to the 
care exercised by other countries, most of them less favorably situ- 
ated with respect to a land supply. 

The latter part of the book is of a genuinely constructive char- 
acter, and shows an unusual insight into the land and land tenure 
situation. It is gratifying, for instance, to find a writer discern- 
ing enough on the question of land tenure to say : 

It is not a safe assumption that passing from the tenant class to the 
farm-owning class removes any of the difficulties surrounding modern 
economic and social life or solves the problems of rural welfare. As 
a matter of fact it does not. Under a fair system of leasing farms, 
thousands of tenants are providing themselves with an adequate re- 
turn for their labor and a moderate investment in capital equipment; 
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whereas^ thousands of landowners fail to xio so as a return for their 
land, labor, and capital together. 

One of the main questions to be considered in connection with 
any comprehensive land policy is the amount of available land still 
unused. In his comments on this topic the author leaves an im* 
pression which is of doubtful correctness. For instance, after 
noting that but 64.4 per cent of the farm land is improved he 
says: “There is a vast amount of land, therefore, now unculti- 
vated on farms that could be put under the plow and which would 
in all probability supply all the requirements of land settlement 
for demobilized soldiers for many years to come,’* etc. That the 
land classed as unimproved by the census is being held out of use, 
and is therefore awaiting some new land system, is a matter not 
yet established. The fact is that much of the so-called unim- 
proved land is really improved, and a very large part of it is 
used. 

Another line of reasoning which not all readers will be able to 
follow is that entitled “the burden of interest.” For instance, the 
author declares that : “It is the power of money to exact its share 
from the products of labor and capital of the fanner without any 
decrease, while all other forms of farm wealth depreciate in value, 
that constitutes one of the most flourishing means of depopulating 
rural districts.” But is this situation any different in agriculture 
than in other businesses? Is it not merely another way of saying 
that farming is not prosperous? Why not as well say that by 
borrowing capital a farmer is enabled to use it so as to obviate the 
necessity of so much drudgery? It would surely be the case many 
times. True, a hundred dollars remains the same in nominal value 
while a plow deteriorates, but are they not bargained for with that 
important fact in view? Might it not even be pertinent to remark 
that the hundred dollar debt of three years standing has dwindled 
close on to 60 per cent, and the borrower correspondingly bene- 
fited? The author goes on to speak of interest as a toll exacted 
out of labor and capital. Few of us think of^interest as normally 
paid out of the wages of labor. That interest is paid out of in- 
come is self-evident, but it is the general belief that capital con- 
tributes to the income, thus making the payment possible. Even 
so, the author makes many constructive suggestions concerning 
the financing of the returned soldier. His main proposal is: 
**That interest rates on farm loans and on city property must be 
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lowered and that political paternalism must be immediately 
checked.’’ 

B. H. Hibbaed. 

University of Wisconsin. 
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Statistics relative to the dairy industry in New York state. Bulletin 
118. (Albany: Dept, of Farms and Markets. 1919. Pp. 82.) 

Wages and conditions of employment in agriculture. (London: Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 1919. Pp. 202.) 

One wishing information on English agriculture could hardly 
hope for a more useful volume than this. Although devoted mainly 
to the questions of wages and employment^ the first chapter gives a 
sketch of the land tenure situation together with the numbers of 
the principal kinds of livestock kept. These facts are presented 
in order to show the relation of the agricultural situation to the 
farm labor problem. 

The supply of labor relates itself closely to the relative attrac- 
tiveness of city and country life and employment. Illuminating 
figures are given showing to what extent people have left^ and are 
leavings the country districts. Explanations of the changes are of- 
fered. Chief among these are the use of more machines^ the ap- 
parent higher wages in cities, the shorter and more regular hours 
of city labor, the increase in grazing, and the increase in size of 
farms. It is claimed that the decline in agricultural production has 
been slight. 

An interesting discussion is given on the conditions of employ- 
ment. This includes an outline of the duties of different classes of 
laborers, samples of the contracts and agreements, regularity of 
employment, and so on. It appears that the hours while consid- 
ered long in England are distinctly shorter than on American farms. 

Wages have responded to the general increase of prices, yet not 
in the same degree. Wages rose something like 60 to 75 per cent, 
while wheat, barley, and oats rose approximately 125 per cent in 
value during the first three years of the war. 

The housing situation is presented in considerable detail, and the 
relation of employers and employees brings up the question of allot- 
ment and small holdings. The allotment is spoken of in commenda- 
tory terms. The small holdings receive doubtful praise, but their 
possibilities socially are noted. 

There is an admission that farming profits have increased since 
the beginning of the war but it is held that they were too low pre- 
viously. A tariff is suggested as a means of maintaining prices. 

B. H. Hibbahb. 
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Fundamentally and primarily the monograph is a protest against 
the laissez faire policy — the absolute and uncontrolled freedom of 
private enterprise — and is a plea for the governmental ownership 
of the express service, on the grounds of economy and political ex- 
pediency — economy, because of the savings arising from extension 
of the express facilities, and from consolidation of equipment, agen- 
cies, personnel, and offices, with their accomp^ying rate reductions ; 
expediency, because to quote the author, “a government express ser- 
vice can help in no small degree, both in itself and as a sharer in 
the entire general urge towards a democratically-socialized state, to 
preserve and even to invigorate" not only the national, but also the 
individual morale. 

The Intercollegiate Socialist Society plans a series of monographs 
on the various phases of public ownership and democratic manage- 
ment. J. H. 
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Cummins, A. B. The railroad problem, (Washington: Supt, Docs. 
1919. Pp. 12.) 

Finn, L. B. Why private ownership of railroads cannot meet the de-- 
mands of the public in matters of transportation, (Frankfort, Ky. : 
Railroad Commission. 1919. Pp. 64.) 

Johnson, E. R. Ocean rates and terminal charges. (Washington: 
U. S. Shipping Board. 1919. Pp. 84.) 

In order to secure data upon which to base dealings in freight 
and cai^o space, the United States Shipping Board requested the 
Director of Planning and Statistics to investigate the subject of 
ocean rates. The report as made by Professor Johnson takes up, 
first, requisition rates and the statistical study of ocean charter and 
freight rates upon selected commodities upon the different trade 
routes. The remainder of the text is devoted mainly to the powers 
and duties of the Shipping Board with respect to ocean rates and 
terminal charges. Much of the material collected is given in the 
appendices. 

Professor Johnson, at the conclusion of his study, recommends a 
continuance of rate control until the shortage of shipping tonnage 
has been overcome, advising also the supervision of terminals and 
the regulation of terminal services and charges. H. R. T. 

Lovett, R. S. Comments on the railroad problem. (New York: 
Union Pacific System. 1919. Pp. 76.) 

Morawetz, V. The railway problem. A plan for its solution, (New 
York: The author, 44 Wall St. 1919.) 

Mr. Morawetz proposes the consolidation of existing railway 
companies into ten to fifteen systems, each owning and operating a 
strong and well balanced railway network; the restoration of rail- 
way credit through definite governmental assurance of certain 
minimum returns upon railway property; finally, future regulation 
of the railways in such manner as to protect the interests of both 
the public and the security holders. 

The basis of the proposed consolidation is the apportionment to 
each constituent company of an amount of stock, or of stock and 
bonds, of the consolidated company proportionate to the estimated 
operating income which the company would contribute to the con- 
solidation. 
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A Federal Railway Board similar in its constitution to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would be created by act of Congress, with neces- 
sary powers to carry the plan into effect. This Boards with the 

^ officials of the various railways, would determine the grouping of 
the railways into consolidated companies, work out plans for the 
transfer of stock and bonds, and have general charge of details of the 
actual consolidation. 

A feature of the plan is that the capitalization of each consoli- 
dated company would not be fixed by a physical valuation of its 
properties, but rather would be determined by the annual dividend 
and interest charges. That is, there would be authorized an amount 
of bonds upon which the aggregate annual interest charge would 
be some specified per cent (60 per cent is suggested) of the fair 
return upon the properties of the company, and an amount of stock 
upon which the remainder of such fair return would suffice to pay 
annual dividends at a prescribed rate. 

The average operating income of the three test years established 
by the Federal Control act, subject to adjustment in the light of all 
conditions affecting the operations of the companies, would be 
deemed a fair return on the properties of the respective railway 
companies, at least until the official valuation of the railways and 
the proper rates of return thereon had been settled. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission would fix freight and pas- 
senger rates in such manner as to enable railways to earn the fair 
return, and in case of the failure of any company to earn the inter- 
est on its bonds, the government would advance the amount of the 
deficiency, the advance to be repaid out of future earnings after 
payment of cumulative dividends. The government would share 
with the stockholders in any distribution of surplus income after 
payment of all its advances and such dividends. 

The Federal Railway Board would exercise broad supervisory 
powers over the consolidated railway companies and over the whole 
system of regulation, even to the extent of appointing one third of 
the board of directors of each company. 

Readers may obtain copies of this pamphlet upon application to 
Mr. Victor Morawetz, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 

Philip G. Otterback. 

Paine, R. D. The old merchant marine: a chronicle of American ships 
and sailors. Chronicles of America series, vol. XXXVI. (Nt‘w 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1^19. Pp. x,^214.) 

Pierson, L. E. What is wrong with the electric railways? (Nejv 
York: Irving National Bank. 1919. Pp. 20.) 

Ruggles, C. O. Terminal charges at United States ports. (Wash- 
ington: U. S. Shipping Board. 1919. Pp. 181.) 

Terminal charges are here classified into two groups — charges 
against the vessel and charges against the cargo. Each group of 
charges is taken up with its subdivisions; comparisons are made be- 
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tween charges at different ports and at different times. Part con- 
stituting a general report, is an analysis of charges at different ports, 
the advance in port charges during the war, and the consequences of 
present policies concerning port charges and services. As a con- 
clusion, Dr. Euggles recommends the government supervision or con- 
trol of port facilities in order to avoid the evils which have arisen 
under private ownership and monopolization. Specifically, he rec- 
ommends a Bureau of Port Terminal Charges and Services to be 
established by the United States Shipping Board to make a com- 
prehensive study and tabulation of data, so that the Shipping Board 
and Interstate Commerce Commission may take intelligent action at 
any time in cooperation with local port authorities for the solution 
of port terminal problems. Part II contains much of the material 
upon which the general report is based, giving description of ter- 
minal facilities and port charges in the principal ports as well as 
some of the less important ports. The report presents a welcome 
and able study of a subject which has important bearing upon the 
development of our foreign trade. H. R. T. 

Wang, C. C. Legislative regulation of railway finance in England, 
University of Illinois studies in the social sciences, vol. VII, nos. 
1 and 2. (Urbana; Univ. Illinois. 1918 . Pp. 196 . $ 1 . 50 .) 

The author of this work, who was for some time honorary fellow 
in economics at the University of Illinois, and is now director of the 
Kin-Han Railway, China, approaches his subject from the histori- 
cal standpoint and has done a meritorious piece of work in showing 
the line of advance in regulating the various phases of railway 
finance. The mention of the consecutive chapter headings will suf- 
ficiently indicate the contents and the breadth of view taken in the 
consideration of this field: General Legislation on Railway Fi- 
nance; Legislative Supervision of Capitalization, A. Share Capital, 
B. Loan Capital; Control of the Borrowing Powers of Railway 
Companies; Registration of Railway Securities; Regulation of Rail- 
way Stock Watering; Regulation of Railway Accounts; State Audit- 
ing and Inspection. 

The purpose of the study is '*to find out what rules the English 
Parliament has adopted from time to time for the regulation of 
railway finance, and to ascertain, as far as possible, why these 
rules were adopted, how they have been applied, and to what re- 
sults they have led.'* We see here the background of many of the 
pressing problems of the present day, and the reasons why certain 
kinds of securities have emerged from the tentative and experimental 
stages with more favor than others. Full consideration is given to 
the methods employed by the Parliament to throw around railway 
securities the greatest measure of safety, so that the railway authori- 
ties might not be induced to issue securities of doubtful value, so 
that the owners of the railways might be protected against unscrupu- 
lous manipulators either in the directorate or ofBcers, and that the 
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public whose funds were and are the means by which the railways 
secure the necessary capital for construction and operation might be 
safeguarded in their legitimate investments. This is a good study 
in “safety first” as applied to the financial obligations of railways 
and the threefold relation of company, stockholder, and creditor. 
The constant desire to make railway investments safe for the inves- 
tors and to interfere as little as possible with the railway manage- 
ments seems to have caused Parliament to adopt its unique system 
of regulation of railway finance which appears to differ from that 
of every other country. The changes in legislation are fully de- 
tailed, with careful reasons why the successive alterations and ad- 
justments to developing conditions were necessary ; in fact, we seem 
to be following with the author the gradual growth of the best pub- 
lic sentiment from earlier to later days along the several lines he 
discusses. 

The reviewer has covered this field very carefully in the original 
documents and contemporary literature and he can find only two or 
three misstatements of fact, which are relatively insignificant when 
placed alongside the merits of this work. The defects arise not from 
the substance but from the forms of expression. There is consider- 
able reiteration of statement and unfortunate sentence construction, 
but these we gladly dismiss with the mere mention of them; they 
are incidental to the author’s nationality, and are largely lost from 
sight in the interesting and faithful presentation of the results of 
an important piece of research. A short bibliography and a good 
index complete the work, W. T. Jackman. 

British aircraft industry; its industrial and commercial potentialities, 
(New York: Doran. 1919. Pp. S05. $2.) 

The earning power of railroads, 1918-1919, (New York: Oliphant 
& Co. 1919. Pp. 422.) 

Fiftieth annual list of merchant vessels of the United States; for the 
year ending June SO, 1918, Bureau of Navigation. (Washington; 
Supt. Docs. 1919, $1.25.) 

Government versus private railroads. Journal of the National Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences. (Boston: F. W. Faxon Co, 1919. Pp. 
247. $2.) 

Program of railroad legislation, (Washington: National Transpor- 
tation Conference, Richard Waterman, Sec’y, Mills Bldg. 1919. 
Pp. 96.) 

Railway stockholders December 31, 1917, (Washington; Bureau of 
Railway Economics. 1919. Pp. 13.) 

The verdict of public opinion on the railroad question, (New York: 
Assoc. Railway Executives, 61 Broadway. 1919. Pp. 32.) 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Commercial Policy in War Time and After, A Study of the Ap- 
plication of Democratic Ideas to International Commercial 
Relations, By William Smith Culbertson. With an in- 
troduction by Henry C. Emery. (New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 1919. Pp. xxiv, 479. $2.50.) 

This book is one of the earliest to appear in a new and extensive 
series on Problems of War and Reconstruction whose general aim 
is to form ‘^a comprehensive and systematic history of the war ef- 
fort of the United States.” The author of the volume before us 
had for his task the treatment of one of the most important as 
well as most intricate aspects of the general field to be covered by 
the series. He has undertaken to discuss the permanent rather 
than the temporary industrial and commercial changes brought 
about by the war, and the problems of commercial policy, national 
and international, which, both in the immediate and the remote 
future, arc likely to be in the foreground for consideration. 
Whether or not one may wish to subscribe to Mr. Culbertson’s 
main conclusions, there will be rather general agreement among 
his readers that his task has been ably performed. The field has 
been broadly and comprehensively surveyed ; much food for 
thought bearing upon the intricate problems of reconstruction 
has been submitted; but, as is usually the case with questions in- 
volving the tariff and commercial policy in general, there is ample 
ground for controversy. 

The main part of the book is divided into three sections ; in ad- 
dition there are nearly 100 pages of appendices. Part I, cover- 
ing 100 pages, is entitled War’s Effect on Industry. After show- 
ing the bearings of commercial policy upon the general problems 
of reconstruction, there are considered the effect of the war in 
diversifying American industry; the chemical industries under 
conditions of blockade and embargo, and under the war demand ; 
the expansion of American industries in the wake of war ; and the 
effect of the war on industries abroad. In all probability there 
are few American writers who have at their command as much valu- 
able information as has Mr. Culbertson on the war’s effect on in- 
dustry. Consequently, as might be expected, this part of the 
book abounds in valuable information regarding the development 
of the world’s industrial life, and the industrial and commercial 
readjustments undergone, during the years that the war was in 
progress. 
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The second part of the volume, covering upwards of 100 pages, 
is entitled American Commercial Policies. Here are considered 
questions concerning the tariff, anti-dumping legislation, export 
trade and its promotion, bargaining tariffs to prevent discrimina- 
tions, and national control of American commercial activities 
abroad. At the outset attention is directed to a topic which in 
recent years has been much talked of in connection with the tariff, 
viz., the equalization of conditions of competition. The world of 
industry in 1919 is different from that of 1913 and, as was pointed 
out in part I, the war has changed materially the relative com- 
petitive positions of the leading commercial nations. The cur- 
rents of competition having thus been modified, the writer observes : 

It becomes desirable for the American nation to consider again 
whether those industries necessary to the country*s welfare are com- 
peting on a fair and equitable basis. The policy of equalizing con- 
ditions of competition with a fair margin does not require that all in- 
dustries that individuals may wish to start in the United States should 
receive protection. To take an extreme case, it would not be sound 
policy to attempt to encourage coffee production in the United States 
by means of a tariff that would equalize the conditions of competition 
between the United States and Brazil. The natural advantages of 
Brazil are too great. The guiding purpose in tariff making should 
be the nation’s welfare. Whether conditions of competition should 
be equalized or not in a given industry depends upon many factors, 
both political and economic. The framing of tariffs is fundamentally 
a matter not of statistics or accounting, but of judgment, common- 
sense, and national policy. 

There is here left little doubt as to the author’s position on the 
American tariff. 

But, it is contended, a tariff that equalizes the normal perma- 
nent diflTerences in conditions of competition between the United 
States and foreign countries does not suffice in matters of com- 
mercial policy. ‘‘In addition to a tariff law that will place our 
industries on an equality with their foreign competitors, we need 
trade defenses that will keep them there.” It is in this connection 
that anti-dumping legislation comes in for consideration. Certain 
modifications and extensions of the American legislation of 1916 
are proposed. 

With reference to American commercial activities abroad, some 
degree of regulation and control is advocated. This should be^ex- 
ercised with a view to preventing our foreign commercial interests 
involving us in strife with other peoples. The general principle 
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advocated is ‘Hhe extension of the same regulatory control to 
American business abroad as it submits to at home.” The justifi- 
cation of such positive action rests, in part, on the fact that, un- 
der present-day conditions, unregulated business interests are like- 
ly, sooner or later, to involve the interests of the nation as a 
whole. 

The third part of the volume, embracing 140 pages, bears the 
title. World Commercial Policies. There is little doubt that this 
will be regarded rather generally as the most interesting part of 
the book, the part which contributes most toward the problems of 
reconstruction, and the part over which there will be the greatest 
difference of opinion. The subject of the opening chapter is 
Where National Control Breaks Down, and it is here that we find 
Mr. Culbertson entering at once upon a constructive program of 
international control of the larger problems of commercial policy. 
Just as there are problems of commercial policy to be handled by 
the individual nations themselves to preserve their essential na- 
tional interests, so there are today at the same time still larger 
problems which are truly international. The latter, it is con- 
tended, cannot be handled adequately by separate nations but re- 
quire collective effort for their best solution. Such worldwide 
economic problems, the writer urges, should be in the hands of an 
international body which would view them not from the stand- 
point of the individual nation but from the world point of view. 
In the words of the writer : 

A certain amount of independence of action must be surrendered by 
individual nations in order that these problems, which are worldwide 
and which no one nation in and of itself can solve, may be considered 
by an international organization looking at them from the world point 
of view. The economic life of the world has in many ways burst the 
confines of the individual state. In so far as it has, it is without a 
coextensive control. Nations have merely accentuate the fierceness 
of individual competition in world trade and financing. To uncon- 
trolled individualism has been added an uncontrolled nationalism. 
This situation points conclusively to the necessity for an international 
organization vested, even if in the most rudimentary form, with the 
essential elements of government. 

In this connection it is proposed that the nations should agree 
among themselves to eliminate unfair practices and discrimina- 
tions from international commerce, and create one or more com- 
missions under the League of Nations with power to investigate 
and give publicity to infringements of the international rules of 
commerce agreed to. The establishment of such a commission or 
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commissions on the part of the nations, it is argued, would not 
necessitate their relinquishing anything that the interests of the 
world would warrant them in keeping, 

Avaed L. Bishop, 

Yale University. 

Principles of Foreign Trade. By Noebeet Savay. (New York: 

Ronald Press Company. 1919. Pp. xx, 495. $4.) 

The widespread interest in foreign trade during the past five 
years has called forth a volume of publication upon the subject, 
a large proportion of which has been of a propagandist nature. 
While extensive treatises upon the purposes and practice of 
foreign trade are to be found in German and French, they are 
often not available and more often not utilized. Giving due credit 
to the volume by Hough upon the technique of foreign trade and 
other specialized works upon foreign exchange and marine insur- 
ance, there is much to be desired in the treatment of the structure 
and functions of the foreign trade organization. 

The work by Savay contains forty-four chapters which average 
less than ten pages. They are grouped into five parts. The first 
deals with general considerations; the second with the machinery 
of foreign trade; the third with the operation of a foreign trade 
organization; the fourth with the technique of foreign trade; and 
the last with trade regulations. The discussion of such topics as 
opportunities of foreign trade, foreign trade strategy and its es- 
sentials, the psychology of the foreign market, the best markets 
for the American exporters, and the commercial policies of the 
World Powers is taken up under general considerations. In deal- 
ing with the marketing system of foreign trade, the exporter and 
his staff, the importer, foreign trade organization, export organi- 
zation and combinations come in for their share of attention. But 
here, as elsewhere, the treatment is inadequate. Furthermore, in- 
accuracy or failure to recognize the full complexity of marketing 
systems is to be charged against the writer. For instance, the 
diagram and statement concerning the domestic trade channels on 
page 65 is neither accurate nor complete. The usual position of 
the commission men or selling agents between wholesaler and manu- 
facturer is not indicated. In diagrammatic expositions of foreigm 
trade organization (p. 66), the implied statements may be qor- 
rect for a limited class of products, such agricultural produLcts 
as wheat and cotton in the export trade; but the organization |s 
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not the same for manufactured products either when exported di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

Part three, Operating a Foreign Trade Organization, is con- 
cerned with the development of the foreign market, preparation of 
foreign sales plans, selection of men for foreign service, and sell- 
ing methods in foreign trade. The technique of foreign trade con- 
stitutes part four, in which details of shipment, custom house pro- 
cedure, insurance, and finance are taken up. Trade regulations, 
a brief resume of prevailing regulations concerning commercial 
travelers, consular and shipping requirements, and credit customs 
conclude the work. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Principles of Foreign Trade is 
open to criticism on the grounds of superficiality and lack of logi- 
cal arrangement and analysis. The scope of the work is so wide 
that in the great range of topics covered in the first 800 pages 
few can be more than merely touched upon. It is obviously im- 
possible, however, to judge a single-volume work covering such 
a field from the viewpoint of completeness and thoroughness; it 
would seem that logical expositions and judicious selection of ma- 
terial would be a fairer basis. The characterization of capital, in- 
formation, method of distribution, organization, terms of selling, 
and general export policies as the six fundamentals in foreign 
trade may not be typical of the author’s logic, but a little reflec- 
tion will show the futility of such classification. The sequence of 
topics in part two illustrates both departure from logical arrange- 
ment and inadequate treatment. To devote nearly a quarter of 
the book to trade regulations, giving chiefly legal details of the 
requirements of various countries as to samples and salesmen, 
consular and shipping requirements, seems to be inconsistent in a 
work which is not a technical manual for the exporter. The rate 
at wh|ch such material becomes antiquated renders its inclusion in 
.^"iany work merely illustrative of the type of such regulations, which 
purpose could be attained in very much shorter space. It seems 
that the author has not had a broad view of the field of interna- 
tional trade. He neither correlates his facts nor arranges them 
properly, because he has not visualized the structure of the foreign 
trade organization as an organic whole. 

Haeey R. Tosdal. 

Boston Vmversity^ 

College of Business Administration. 
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NEW BOOKS 

Bennett^ R. H. The principles of trade cooperation* (San Fran- 
cisco: The Trade-Letter, 216 Market St. 1918. Pp. 107. $2.) 

Cleroet, P. Manuel d^ecanomie commerciale. New edition, revised. 
(Paris; Colin. 1919. Pp. 874. 5 fr.) 

Dupr£, F.-J. Notre commerce exterieur et le Canada, (Paris: Mi- 
chaud. 1919. 8.50 fr.) 

FilsinoeRi E. B. Exporting to Latin America; a handbook for mer- 
chants, manufacturers and exporters, (New York; Appleton. 
1919. Pp. 565. $8.25.) 

Goldstein, J. M. America's opportunities for trade and investment 
in Russia, (New York: Russian Information Bureau, Woolworth 
Bldg. 1919. Pp. 18.) 

Dr. Goldstein, a professor of political economy at the University 
of Moscow, in this article reprinted from the Net& York Times aims 
to show that Russia’s markets have in the past been dominated by 
Germany and that unless America and the Allies cooperate closely, 
German domination will again characterize Russian commerce. By 
statistical tables and graphs are shown the progressive increase of 
imports from Germany since 1896 and the corresponding decrease 
of imports from other countries. On the basis of price levels now 
prevailing in Russia and the vast need for commodities, the author 
asserts that there is a very great opportunity for American trade in 
Russia. H. R. T. 

Larry, R. Le commerce des soies de pore en Russie, (Paris: Ficker. 
1919. 1 fr.) 

Mohun, B. The Federal Trade Commission law, the Clayton anti^ 
trust law, the Webb export law, and rules of practice before the Fed-- 
eral Trade Commission, (Washington: B. S. Adams. 1919. Pp. 
41.) 

Moore, J, T. M. American business in world markets, (New York; 
Doran. 1919. Pp. xi, 820. $2.) y 

The subtitle, ‘‘Our opportunities and obligations in securing ex- 
port trade; the plans and purposes of other nations,? approaches 
more nearly a correct description of the scope of the book. The 
first hundred pages, called America’s New Economic Status, com- 
prise twelve chapters upon more or less related or unrelated topics 
indicated by chapter headings: The Business Man’s Era, Congress 
of Business Men, The Right of Combination, Industrial Lessons of 
the War, Influences against Bolshevism, The Doctrines of Ameri- 
canism. Part II, The Scientific Method in Commerce, is devote 
almost wholly to a description of various aspects of German or- 
ganization which had to do with foreign trade, cartels, banking sys- 
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tems^ espionage^ and propaganda. This is followed by a description 
of the plans of various nations bearing upon reconstfuction of in- 
dustry and reentrance into foreign competition. In a short con- 
cluding section^ development of the home market is urged as an 
alternative for the foreign market. The material is selected and 
the work is written so as to appeal to popular taste. 

Harry R. Tosdal. 

O^Reilly, G. a. Wanted: American spirit in our foreign trade^ (New 
York: Irving National Bank. 1919. Pp. 23.) 

Pepper, C. M. American foreign trade. The United States as a 
world power in the new era of international commerce. (New York; 
Century Co. 1919. Pp. ix, 350. $2.50.) 

Torchiana, H. a. W. van C. The future of trade between the United 
States of America and the Netherlands and its colonies. Third 
edition. (San Francisco; Holland- American Chamber of Com- 
merce, Russ Bldg. 1919. Pp. 49.) 

Annual report of the trade of Canada. Imports for consumption and 
exports. Compiled from records supplied by the Department of 
Customs, fiscal year ended March SI, 1918. (Ottawa: Bureau of 
Statistics. 1919. Pp. 1052. 70c.) 

American goods and foreign markets. (New York: Guaranty Trust 
Co. 1919. Pp. 7.) 

The country grain dealer and federal grain supervision. Bureau of 
Markets. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919, Pp. 21.) 

Foreign trade thought of 1919. Summary of convention committee's 
report and excerpts from addresses at the sixth national foreign 
trade convention, Chicago, April, 1919. (New York; Irving Na- 
tional Bank. 1919. Pp. 85.) 

A handbook of finance and trade with South America. (New York: 
National City Bank. 1919. Pp. 51.) 

Operations of the Federal Trade Commission. (New York; Secre- 
tary's Office, 30 Church St. 1919, Pp. 128.) 

Statistics of German trade 1909-1918. United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Miscellaneous series 75. (Washing- 
ton; Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 71.) 

Suggestions to exporters; a formulary of foreign freight forwarding. 
Second edition. (Chicago; Trans-Continental Freight Company, 
203 S. Dearborn St. 1919. Pp. 203.) 

Trade thought of the two Americas in 1919. Significant viewpoints ex- 
pressed in addresses made at the second Pan American commercial 
conference, Washington, June, 1919. (New York: Irving National 
Bank. 1919. Pp. 95.) 
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Accounting,^ Business Methods, Investments, and the 

Exchanges 

Employment Psychology, Heney C. Link. (New York: The 
.Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. 4*40. $2.50.) 

“The future of psychology is so promising that ambitious pro- 
moters have already begun to capitalize it. There exists even 
now a large body of pseudo-psychological doctrine and literature 
which bears the same relation to psychology that nostrums bear 
to medicine. . . . The chief sign by which these quack psychologi- 
cal remedies may be recognized is that they uniformly promise a 
remedy which is speedy, infallible, and ready for instantaneous 
application.^’ Thus Dr. Link recognizes the dangers of the recent 
popularization of psychology — dangers alike from imprudent 
zealots and impudent charlatans. 

His book, exceptionally conservative in statement, sanely out- 
lines the problems, material, and procedure of the employment 
psychologist, and describes with gratifying adequacy a number of 
employment experiments. His chapters on the scope of psycho- 
logical tests, a scientific admission — or rather warning — of the 
limitations of the applied psychologist, exempt him from any ac- 
cusation of hasty enthusiasm. Indeed, the book is thoroughly 
scientific in every detail: instead of a priori assumptions there is a 
tentative analysis; instead of the magic of a mystic psychology 
there is the experimental laboratory of trial and error ; and instead 
of glowing subjective generalities there is an open statement of 
objective fact and correlation. Nor is the book a statistical cata- 
logue or inventory of psychological tools. It retains the interest 
and attention by a happy admixture of facts and figures, descrip- 
tion, and personal experience. 

After displacing a somewhat popular notion that psychology 
is mind reading or an abstruse plunge into metaphysics with the 
scientific concept of psychology the science of behavior, the 
author outlines the initial problem for the employment psychol- 
ogist: (1) to get a general survey of the types of work in a given 
factory; (2) to make an intensive study of one or two operations; 
(3) to obtain, as experimental material, a large number of work- 
ers of the same kind; and (4<) to work out tests for the most 
simple (and therefore most standardized) work. These four steps 
he proceeds to illustrate and amplify, as to both material and 
method, by use of concrete experiences of his own in the indus- 
trial field. 
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Although the book deals essentially with the prol>lem of the se- 
lection of employees, Dr, Link does not neglect the fact that “to- 
day the training of new employees, keeping accurate records of 
their activities, transferring them when advisable, and devising 
methods of promotion, are all phases of the employment problem.’^ 

Dr. Link recognizes as well that the cognitive abilities are not 
the sum total of employment qualifications : that, on the one hand, 
there are required certain physical and psychophysical abilities, 
such as eyesight and hearing, visual and auditory perception and 
discrimination, motor accuracy and steadiness; and, on the other 
hand, many moral and emotional qualities, among them ambition, 
reliability, punctuality, honesty, loyalty, and tact. The admis- 
sion that psychology has as yet devised no satisfactory test for 
these latter more protean characteristics is in no sense a confes- 
sion of weakness, but, rather, a candid appreciation of the magni- 
tude of a complete industrial measurement. 

Perhaps hardly second to its admirable saneness and conserva- 
tiveness is the practicability of this book. In addition to a com- 
plete description of tests and test procedure, there is valuable ma- 
terial on the technique of interviews, job analysis, personnel cards, 
the function of vestibule (or preliminary training) schools, the 
problem of defectives and illiterates, and the measurement of pro- 
ductiveness. An appendix of mental tests is consistent with the 
author’s candor and completeness of presentation. 

One criticism, in reference to the rather small number of sub- 
jects in the catses cited, is in part discounted, as Dr. Link implies, 
by the careful classification of employees and the large number of 
cross-correlations. 

Dr. Link’s Employment Psychology is rather alone in an im- 
portant field. Both Gilbreth’s Psychology of Management and 
Taylor’s Scientific Principles of Management deal with the psy- 
chophysical problems of monotony, rhythm, fatigue, rest periods, 
and motion study ; and Munsterberg’s Psychology and Indmtrial 
Efficiency lacks the careful, intricate study and the complete, lucid 
practicability of this new book. 

Psychology will be of increasing usefulness in its industrial ap- 
plications despite its newness in applied fields. The employer who 
is sincerely progressive in his desire for human efficiency and in- 
dustrial advance will at least take Dr. Link’s book in attentive 
and thoughtful consultation. 

Chaeles Leokaeb Stoke. 


Dartmouth CcXlege* 
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NEW BOOKS 

Anson, W, R. Principles of the law of contract with a chapter on the 
law of agency. Fourteenth English edition. Third American edi- 
tion. Edited with American notes by A. L. Corbin, (New Yorkr 
'Oxford Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 568. $4.) 

Atwood, A, W. Putnam’s investment handbook. A stimulus and a 
guide to financial independence. (New York: Putnams. 1919. Pp. 
875. $1.85.) 

Bender, G. De W., compiler. Accounting and business secrets; a 
ready reference booh of accounting principles. (Seattle, Wash.: 
The author, 1919. Pp. 64. $8.) 

Bexell, J. a. First lessons in business. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
1919. 68c.) 

Cleary, P. R. How to figure profit; a comprehensive reference book 
for business men, teachers, and students. (Ypsilanti, Mich.: P, R, 
Cleary Co., Dept. A. 1918. Pp. 265. $1.90.) 

Dale, S. S. Cost finding in woolen and worsted mills. (Boston: 
Textiles. 1918. Pp. 49.) 

Drury, H, B. Scientific management; a history and criticism. Sec- 
ond edition, revised. Columbia University studies in history, eco- 
nomics, and public law, vol. LXV, no. 2. (New York: Longmans. 
Pp. 251.) 

Gantt, H. L. Organizing for work. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe, 1 West 47th St. 1919. Pp. 118. $1.25.) 

Gardner, E. H, New collection methods. How to clean up your 
troublesome accounts. (New York: Ronald. 1919. Pp. 467. $4.) 

Gilbreth, L. M. The psychology of management. The function of 
the mind in determining, teaching, and installing methods of least 
waste. (New York: Sturgis & Walton. 1918. Pp. 344, $2.) 

The structure of scientific management is separated into nine di- 
visions, of which functionalization, standardization, and incentives 
are characteristic examples. Each of these subjects forms the basis 
for a chapter in which activities under traditional, transitory, and 
scientific management are compared, after which the psychological 
aspects of each principle are considered. The treatment is largely 
descriptive of the conceptions and methods of procedure of scientific 
management, its points of variance, and superiority over previous 
methods of administration. A more fitting title would have been, 
“Traditional, Transitory, and Scientific Management.'* E. H. S. 

Gowin, E. B. Developing executive ability. (New York: Ronald. 
1919. Pp, xxiv, 486. $8.) 

Designed primarily for the young executive, the book brings a 
wealth of ideas before him, which only await application that they 
twy yield him a goodly return in economies of time, energy, and 
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money. It is an inspirational compilation of ideaq and suggestions 
toward the upbuilding of physical and intellectual resources and 
establishment of habits of work and thought. 

The introduction^ stressing the opportunities awaiting the ex- 
ecutive, and the need of a definite program of advancement, pro- 
vides the incentive for careful study of which the book is worthy. 
The succeeding chapters are grouped into five divisions, dealing with 
the systematizing, dispatching and control of work, development of 
mental power, personal “dynamics,” finance, and leadership, clos- 
ing with a short bibliography of pertinent books for the business 
man. E. H. S. 

Griffin, A, B. Digest of the hanhrupicy decisions under the na- 
tional bankruptcy act of 1898 reported in the American bankruptcy 
reports, Vols. 36 to 42, inclusive. (Albany, N. Y. : Matthew 
Bender & Co. 1919. Pp. lix, 594.) 

Jenkinson, M. W. The workers* interest in costing. (London: 
Gee. 1919. Pp. 27.) 

Kester, R. B. Accounting: theory and practice. (New York; Ro- 
nald. 1918. Pp. xxiv, 607. $2.50.) 

The volume is intended for first year college students in account- 
ing and “gives the scope of accounting offered in the first year of 
the School of Business of Columbia University,” where the author 
is an instructor. It aims to provide that minimum of accounting 
which the author rightly regards as of equal importance with the 
minimum of economics in the education of business or professional 
men. 

With this approach it is logical to present the results of account- 
ing before the methods. Hence balance sheets and profit and loss 
statements precede double entry and similar technical details. The 
author says in the introduction: “The student is taught to analyze 
business facts and conditions from the very beginning. He is then 
led, step by step, through the use of non-technical terms, into the 
ledger, where he sees the way in which the data which he has been 
using are summarized. . . . Instead of laboring through many 
'simple* transactions and spending much duplicated effort, he is 
taught fundamental principles and their application right from the 
beginning, after which these principles are correlated and tied up 
in a complete whole. The process may be somewhat discouraging 
to the student at times and he may ask for a simpler diet, but in 
the end he has a surer and more fundamental grasp of the subject 
than could have been obtained otherwise in the same time.** 

The book is readable and interesting. It reflects a firm grasp 
on the subject, especially from the viewpoint of the teacher. It 
deals with everyday accounting needs in a practical way. In this 
respect and in the problems and the “long set** of practice data it 
reminds the reviewer of earlier bookkeeping manuals from which 
so many self-taught accountants graduated. This work is thor- 
oughly modem, however. 
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One detail caught the reviewer's eye for an objection, namely, 
the author's plan for reconciling a check book with the bank state- 
ment. It ought to be stated thus: 


Bank states balance $1,525.14 

Check book balance 604.19 

Difference to account for $920.95 


The book is provided with a generously subdivided table of con- 
tents, an abundant index and two appendices of review questions 
and problems. It is a creditable and practical result of sound prep- 
aration and good teaching experience. 

Since the receipt of this volume, volume two under the same title 
has appeared. Clinton H. Scovell. 

McKay, C. W. Valuing industrial properties, (New York: Indus- 
trial Extension Institute. 1919. Pp. xvii, 501.) 

Marshall, A. Industry and trade: a study of industrial technique 
and business organization; and of their influences on the conditions 
of various classes and nations, (New York: Macmillan. 1919. 
18s.) 

Meyer, C. A. Mercantile credits and collections, (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1919. Pp. 302. $3.50.) 

Nay, F. Railroad corporate accounting during federal control, 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 22.) 

Norton, H. R. A textbook on retail selling. (Boston: Ginn. 1919. 
Pp. 283.) 

PuRiNTON, E. E. Personal efficiency in business, (New York: R. 
M. McBride & Co. 1919, Pp. 341.) 

Richards, W. E. Trade-marks, (New York: The author, 277 Broad- 
way. 1919. Pp. 32.) 

Rittenhouse, C. F. Accounting theory and practice. Unit 1. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. $3.) 

Russell, T. Commercial advertising, London School of Economics 
studies in economics and political science, no. 58. (New York: 
Putnams. 1919. Pp. 297.) 

Sullivan, J. J. Pennsylvania business law. Fifth edition, revised. 
(Philadelphia: Business Law Pub. 1919. Pp. 751. $5.) 

Thomas, A. G. Principles of government purchasing, (New York: 
Appleton. 1919. Pp. 275. $2.25.) 

Supplementing his wide experience in governmental and indus- 
trial purchasing, the author made a personal study of the systems 
of thirty or more large corporations and ten important municipali- 
ties; and it was upon this basis that the volume was prepared. It 
is the fourth of the studies of problems of public administration 
which have been conducted under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
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Foundation and published by the Institute for Government Research. 

The introductory chapters discuss the basic problems of govern- 
ment purchasing which involve^ in the main^ questions of centraliza- 
tion and legal restrictions. Purchasing methods are dealt with 
in great detail providing the subject-matter for twelve chapters ar- 
ranged in order of method sequence. An appendix presents^ among 
other data, descriptions of the purchasing systems of a large indus- 
trial plant and a railroad. 

The book is comprehensive and reflects the analytical powers of 
the author when applied to the many procedures under investiga- 
tion. Its interest should lie not only with those who are concerned 
with government purchasing but also with similar officials in in- 
dustrial work, as the principles advocated are largely founded upon 
industrial practice. E. H. Schell. 

Warburg, P. M. Investment of American capital abroad. (New 
York: The author, 17 East 80th St. 1919. Pp. 9.) 

Warburg, P. M. Some problems of the investment hanker. (New 
York: The author, 17 East 80th St. 1919. Pp. 8.) 

Whiteford, J. F. Factory management wastes. (London: Nisbet, 
22 Berners St. 1919. 12s. 6d.) 

Acquisition and valuation of land for public purposes. Second report 
of the Committee on the Law and Practice relating to. (London: 
King. 1919. 4d.) 

Catalogue of railroad mortgages. Prepared jointly by the Pliny Fisk 
Statistical Library of Princeton University and the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, Washington, D. C, (Princeton, N. J.: Pliny Fisk 
Statistical Library, 1919. Pp. 163. $5.) 

Cost keeping for small metal mines. Mines Bureau technical paper 
223. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. lOc.) 

History of the war activities of the Merchants* Association of New 
York. (New York: The association, 1919. Pp. 48.) 

Inspection rules on hardwood lumber and sales code of American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers* Association. (Memphis, Tenn.: The associa- 
tion. 1919. Pp. 134.) 

Manual of revenue accounting for use in offices of collectors of internal 
revenue. Preliminary edition. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. 
Pp. 63.) 

Real estate values in Manhattan, January 1910 to May, 1919. (New 
York: New York Evening Post. 1919. Pp. 242. 20c.) 

Capital and Capitalistic Organization 

NEW BOOKS 

Carmen, H. J. The street surface railway franchises of New York 
City. Columbia University studies in history, economics and public 
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law, vol. LXXXVIII, no. 1. (New York: Longmans, 1919. Pp, 
259. $2.) ^ 

Dewing, A. S. The financial policy of corporations » (New York: 
Bonald. 1919. Pp, xix, 816.) 

Fletcher, W. M. Cyclopedia of the law of private corporations^ 
Vols. 6, 7. (Chicago: Callaghan. ^1919.) 

Parker, J. S, The corporation manual; statutory provisions relating 
to the organization, regulation and taxation of domestic business cot'- 
porations, etc. Twentieth edition. (New York: Corporation Man- 
ual Co, 1919, Pp, xiii, 2225.) 

Thompson, M. R. Trust dissolution. (Boston: Badger. 1919. Pp. 
809. $2,50.) 

Labor and Labor Organizations 

Aiistralian Social Development. By Clarence H. Northcott. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Pub- 
lic Law, vol. LXXXI, no, 2. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1918. Pp. 302. $2.60.) 

Arbitration and W age-Fixing in Australia, Research Report, 
no. 10. (Boston: National Industrial Conference Board. 
1918. Pp. 62. $1,00.) 

Livmg Wage {Adult Males) ^ 1918. Bulletin of the New South 
Wales Board of Trade. (Sydney: Government Printer. 
1918. Pp. 121.) 

Dr. Northcott, before coming to the United States was a tutor 
in sociology to classes of the Workers’ Educational Association in 
Sydney, New South Wales. He was, therefore, familiar with the 
trend of social development in Australia and well acquainted with 
the working-class point of view. His studies in the School of Po- 
litical Science of Columbia University have broadened his social 
horizon and furnished a theoretical basis for his study of Austral- 
ian social development. 

It is the socio-economic point of view from which this work is 
written. Not alone land and labor problems, which have to often 
been the subject of research by students who have concerned them- 
selves with Australian affairs, are here considered. It was the 
author’s purpose to draw a picture of the entire social develop- 
ment of Australia, critically to appraise the results already ac- 
complished and to show what modifications need to be made in the 
mental attitude of Australians if further progress is to be achieved. 
The book will therefore afford a valuable basis from which the 
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student of Australian social legislation can proceed. It is less 
popular in style — though well written — and less historical than 
the well known State Experiments in Australasia by William Pern- 
her Reeves, but it is more philosophical and critical than the latter 
work and shows a deeper insight into Australian characteristics. 

There is an excellent description of the elements which go to 
make up the population, which fact explains to a considerable ex- 
tent the peculiar social development which has taken place. The 
account of the settlement of the land shows clearly the hindrance 
to a rapid growth of population which the land policy has offered, 
and Dr. Northcott appreciates thoroughly that this question of 
the fuller settlement of the land is the great unsolved problem of 
Australia today and that ‘‘a white Australia,” in which he firmly 
believes, cannot be a permanent thing unless the Australians them- 
selves find a solution of the difficulties of the white settlement of 
tropical Australia. 

Industrial disputes are another obstacle to Australian progress 
and prosperity. Compulsory arbitration has clearly not t'fforded 
a solution, though it appears to have reduced the number of 
strikes; and it has, through its regulation of wages and working 
conditions, created a fairly high level of comfort for the working 
classes. Neither compulsory arbitration nor state ownership of 
mines, railways, and factories has increased the efficiency of the 
working classes and Dr. Northcott is doubtless right in holding 
trade union teaching largely responsible for the recent decline in 
production. 

In the concluding chapters Dr. Northcott discusses the meaning 
of social efficiency, following largely Professor Giddings in his 
analysis, and he attempts to apply this program of social efficiency 
to the solution of Australia’s pressing social problems. 

The excellent little pamphlet on Arbitration and Wage Fiamg 
in Australia^ published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, though published anonymously, is understood to be also 
the work of Dr. Northcott, In it he develops more fully the views 
concerning compulsory arbitration and the minimum wage which 
he had set forth in the work on Australian Social Development. 
Only the Victorian system of wages boards and the work of the 
New South Wales and the Commonwealth arbitration courts are 
discussed. The treatment of the system in New South Wales is 
of especial value to American students, since it is the only readily 
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accessible account of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) act 
of 1918. Statistical tables bring out clearly the disproportionate 
influence of the mining industry in lessening the good effects of 
compulsory arbitration as a promoter of industrial peace. 

The author’s conclusions as to the results which have been ac- 
complished by state regulation of wages and industrial disputes 
are neither one-sided nor prejudiced. The principle of the living 
wage for all workers has been established, with a higher level for 
skilled workers and the possibility of bargaining to secure wages 
still higher. The minimum wage has not become the maximum, 
although the system does limit somewhat the reward for extra skill. 
Nominal wages have risen but effective wages have declined in Aus- 
tralia as elsewhere. Trade unionism and collective bargaining 
have become national policies. Industrial disputes have not been 
prevented, due largely to their prevalence in the mining industry, 
but their seriousness has been reduced. Finally, “public opinion 
in Australia considers the system effective.” 

The conclusion slowly reached by all New Zealand and Austra- 
lian courts of arbitration that a living wage must be the founda- 
tion stone for wage awards is best known through the judgment 
rendered by Mr. Justice Higgins of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court in 1907 when he gave expression in the Harvester case to 
the now famous principle that the minimum wage must be de- 
termined by “the normal needs of the average employee regarded 
as a human being living in a civilized community.” The minimum 
wage for unskilled laborers was then fixed at 8s. a day. Although 
prices were rising in Australia, as elsewhere, for years no change 
was made in this basic wage, for, as Mr. Justice Higgins frequently 
said, no evidence was offered in court to show that 8s. a day was 
no longer a living wage in the sense in which the arbitration court 
had defined that term. 

In February, 1914, Mr. Justice Heydon, of the New South 
Wales Arbitration Court, undertook a new study of the evidence 
relating to the cost of living. Statistical studies made by Mr. 
Knibbs, commonwealth statistician, and Mr. Trivett, statistician 
for New South Wales, furnished material much more abundant 
than that available to Mr. Justice Higgins in 1907 and this sta- 
tistical material was supplemented by household budgets collected 
by trade-union secretaries and by accounts of retail prices fur* 
nished by employers. On the basis of this evidence Mr. Justice 
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Heydon feed the minimum wage in Sydney at 8s. 6d. per day for 
unskilled labor on light work, 8s. 9d. per day fo!r ordinary work, 
and 9s. per day for heavy work. These amounts were intended 
to cover not only the bare necessities of life but to allow a share in 
the prosperity of the community. The outbreak of the war soon 
wrought decided changes in the cost of living and in December, 
1915, the court raised the minimum rate from 8s. 6d. to 8s. 9d. 
per day. Again in August, 1916, the amount was raised to 9s. 
8d. per day. 

The New South Wales Arbitration act of 1912, as amended in 
1918, made it the duty of the New South Wales Board of Trade 
to fe the living wage from year to year, after public inquiry. The 
judge of the Arbitration Court (Heydon) became the president of 
the Board of Trade. In September, 1918, the board, after taking 
evidence submitted by employers and employees and hearing the 
arguments of counsel on both sides, fixed the living wage for 
Sydney and the industrial suburbs at 10s. a day. 

It is the decisions of the Arbitration Court of New South Wales 
and the findings of the Board of Trade, as well as the briefs sub- 
mitted by counsel at the last hearing, which have been gathered 
together and issued as a separate bulletin under the title, Lvvmg 
Wage {Adtdt Males), 1918. Taken together, they constitute one 
of the best studies of the minimum wage question as related to the 
cost of living which has appeared in print. Especially interesting 
are the reasons advanced by Mr. Justice Heydon for deciding that 
cost of living as a basis for establishing a living wage cannot, in 
times of war and uncertainty, be measured in the usual statistical 
way by taking account of changes in the index numbers showing 
variations in the prices of certain standard commodities. He 
had attempted thus to provide for changes in the minimum wage 
in his decision of 1914, but the war experiences soon demonstrated 
the impracticability of this mode of procedure at a time when the 
high cost of living compelled a wide use of substitutes by nearly 
aU classes in the community. 

M. B. Hammond. 

Ohio State Vmversity. 

Guild Principles in War and Pecbce. By S. G. Hobson. (Lon- 
don: G. Bell and Sons. 1918. Pp. viii, 1T6. Ss. 6d.) 

Curiously inadequate attention has been given in this country to 
the development of the national guild movement in England. This 
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is perhaps due to the fact that the guild idea — a frank attempt 
at compromise between |y^dicalism and state collectivism — did not 
begin to attract the notice of more than a limited circle of radical 
inteUectuals until chronic industrial interest was quickened into the 
acute stage by the war, and industrial reconstruction gave cer- 
tain promise of becoming the salient burning issue as soon as the 
war should come to an end. 

The guild idea has been developed by Mr. A. R. Orage and 
colleagues in the New Age (founded in 1912), by Mr. G. H. D. 
Cole, and by the author of the little book before us. To the reader 
unfamiliar with the guild socialists’ ideas this can be recommended 
as perhaps the best brief exposition of the case for national 
guilds. Mr. Hobson’s style is free, vigorous, incisive, and not in- 
frequently bitingly satirical. He writes with insight and some- 
thing of a Ruskin-like fervor. In such a book the reader must 
not look for exhaustive analysis or unimpeachable logic. In a 
sense the book is superficial — it does not dig down and grapple 
seriously with logical and practical difficulties; in another sense 
it is far from superficial, for it is written with a depth of feeling 
and sincerity which suggests the presence of an intuition that may 
after all probe more directly to fundamentals than could any 
amount of formal economic logic. Especially in the emphasis of 
the human element as the ‘‘dominant” characteristic of labor, in 
the reiterated changes rung upon the thesis that labor must not 
be regarded as a commodity, and in his treatment of the wages 
system (“wagery” as he picturesquely calls it) as a great obstacle 
to “mankind’s most precious gift,” freedom — do we sense this 
Ruskinesque quality. 

Clearing the ground (somewhat) in the first 50 pages for the 
more constructive and critical later chapters, Mr. Hobson finds 
the former conservatism and “respectability” of the great trade 
unions rudely disturbed by the dock strike, the TafF Vale decision, 
and the advent of the Independent Labor party. In line with, 
guild socialists’ disbelief in political action in economic matters, 
he charges that later representation in Parliament has accom- 
plished nothing essential, while profits for years have been increas- 
ing and real wages decreasing. 

The only valid line of progress, he thinks, is to change the statue 
of labor. Primarily this involves: (1) that labor shall not be re- 
garded as a commodity — something whose purchase and sale is to 
be left to market competition; (2) that unemployment shall be 
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made a charge on industry itself, not on the worker or the whole 
community; and (8) that a real partnership of industry between 
brain workers and manual toilers must be constituted in joint man- 
agement of the means of production. ^ 

But guild socialism, with its scheme of committees, councils, in- 
dustrial congress, etc., is not syndicalism. The political state is 
retained, but divested of all economic function save the ownership 
of the means of production, which it rents to the guilds (the in- 
dustrial state) ‘‘at a charge measured only by the state’s require- 
ments and not the full economic burden which the guilds could 
bear” (p, 60) — a point of possible interest to single taxers. 

The “partnership” of industry must be between a party-of-the- 
first-part, not definitely named, and the representatives of labor 
organized into the amalgamated and federated industrial unions 
which must supersede the present dissociated craft unions. The 
inquisitive reader may want to know who the other partner is to 
be — ^since it is apparent that the capitalist is to disappear. Is it 
to be the technical men and the managers of the commercial side of 
the business? The point is not clear. In any case, however, the 
middle class — the “salariat,” whose real interests lie with the 
workers, are to be members of the guilds — ^as is every worker by 
hand or brain. All who are not are subjects for pathological ex- 
amination. 

The productive possibilities of the new arrangement are touched 
upon (p. 52). Evidently socialism is regarded as having passed 
the stage where it need be on the defensive on this point. The 
guilds are by no means to be regarded as a sort of overgrown co- 
operative society. Their business will be on a gigantic scale. In 
a word, they are national in scope. In the author’s opinion not 
more than twenty-five would be required. He does not say how 
he would dispose the workers in ill-defined industries — a difficulty 
which, by the way, confronts the Whitley plan as well. 

Chapters 4, 5, 6, and 10 are marked by ironical criticism of the 
collectivism represented by Sidney Webb and his followers, and of 
Whitleyism as represented by the Garton Foundation Memoran- 
dum and the Whitley Committee reports. The Garton Foundation 
cribbed its ideas of industrial councils from guild socialism but its 
proposals are hollow and futile because they nowhere contemplate 
the abolishment or even any real modification of the wage system — 
and if there is any one cornerstone of guild philosophy it is that 
“wagery” must go. The author says: 
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We ask for genuine reconstruction founded upon the new conception 
of labor as a sanctified hun^n factor; we get an evasion of the cardi- 
nal fact, and are offered workshop control plus an industrial national 
council^ which would not trench upon the functions of Employers* As- 
sociations, who hre still to profiteer to their hearts* content. . . . The 
main provisions of the Memorandum are doomed to failure because 
they deliberately refuse economic democracy. They do worse; they 
make a pretense of it, . . and this is to court not merely a storm of 
derision but to incite to anger the workers** (pp. 85-87). 

The truth of this passage depends, of course, on the attitude of 
the workers. In any case it is evident that there may be defini- 
tions — and definitions — of ‘^economic democracy.” The matter is 
one of the psychology of labor’s demands. The practicability or 
justice of demands is another question. 

The weak points, and they are extremely serious, in Mr. Hob- 
son’s exposition are common to guild writers. (1) The functions 
of the political state (which Mr. Cole says is to represent the con- 
sumers) are not made clear. One labors with the impression that 
it will not have much to do, though this feeling is modified some- 
what by the passage on ‘Afunctional free-play” on pages 144-145. 
(^) The division of powers between the political state and the in- 
dustrial guilds is very hazy. (3) The author passes over in a 
spirit almost of levity the problem of adjustment of payment un- 
der the guild system. The question of assignment of work he does 
not touch upon at all. As to payment it appears that everyone, 
save the old and incapacitated, is to be on monthly or annual sal- 
ary whether actually employed or not — a proposal in keeping with 
the tenet that each industry should support its own unemployed. 
Perhaps there would in that case be fewer unemployed, perhaps 
not. 

A. B. Wolfe. 

University of Texas. 

The I, W. W. A Study of American Syndicalism. By Paul 
Fkederick Brissenden. (New York: Longmans Green and 
Company. 1919. Pp. 43^. $4.00.) 

An admirable account of a little understood but most important 
phase of the American labor movement is given in this study. Dr. 
Brissenden brings out clearly the economic and philosophic back- 
ground of American syndicalism, and, at the same time, avoids 
the danger of separating the theory from its application in the 
field of industry. He is able to do this because he has not de- 
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pended solely upon documents or the words of officials, biit has 
actually seen the ‘^wobbly” on strike, has noted the appeal of the 
leaders on the soap box, knows how the stage is set for a free 
speech fight, and how martyrdom is manufactured^ ,tHe has been 
aided by a most revealing literature. The proceedings of the first 
convention in 1905 show every angle of radicalism, and the pro- 
ponents of the various doctrines took full advantage of the free 
field open to them at that time. The numerous pamplilets and the 
columns of the many journals which have blossomed in the morn- 
ing only to be cut down in the evening give without pose, or with 
such obvious pretense that actual frankness is achieved, a clearer 
idea of what is behind I. W. W.-ism than do the more sophisticated 
publications of better established labor organizations. 

The equipment of the author and the tact with which he has 
handled his documentary material permit him to give us a history 
which not only the expert in labor economics will understand but, 
rarest of nil feats, which will be comprehensible to the men within 
the movement itself. 

The I. W. W. is an organization with many officers and very 
few privates. Founded in part as a protest against the ‘‘labor 
faker” and professional official, and with a consequent distrust of 
all leaders, it has developed an officialdom which is most powerful 
in dictating policies. Bill Haywood, the shrewd politician and 
able mob orator, the pathetic Daniel De Leon whose dry intellect- 
ualism dominated the first convention, but whose fanatical dog- 
matism wrecked every movement which he led, and other leaders 
of smaller importance reveal themselves in this book. 

Dr. Brissenden emphasizes the struggle between the direct ac- 
tionist and the political actionist and the impossibility of the labor 
movement surrendering either method. This was the logic of De 
Leon and his Detroit wing of the I. W. W. and it is unescapable, 
but it is equally clear that the dramatic free speech fight, the snap 
strike, sabotage, etc,, which do not require patient organization, 
are more attractive to the type who might become I. W. W.^s. 
Hence few people have ever heard of De Leon’s Detroit 1. W. W., 
while the Chicago organization fills the headlines of the daily 
papers. The group who might have been attracted to De Leonism 
find a more fertile field “boring from within” in the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The author tells us that “the negative and destructive items of 
the I. W. W. program are deliberately misconstrued and then 
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stretched out and made to constitute the whole of I. W. W.-ism. 
In reality they are only a Uiinor part of the creed.” Perhaps this 
is true, but is it possible to make such a sharp differentiation be- 
tween creed ind its mode of expression, which is almost entirely 
destructive? 

Dr. Brissenden attacks the position of the prosecutors of the 
I. W. W. and the liberals who would kill I. W. W.-ism by kindness. 
^‘The improvement of working conditions in the mines and lumber 
camps would tend to eliminate the cruder and less fundamental 
I, W. W. activities, but it would not kill I. W. W.-ism.” In De 
Leon’s phrase it would put it on the ‘‘civilized plane.” Every one 
who is familiar with the growth of quasi-syndicalist ideas within 
conservative trade unions will agree. 

The book has a large bibliography and interesting appendices, 
including selections from the I. W. W. song-book. 

SoLOMOK Blijm. 

University of California. 
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Andrews, J. B. Labor problems and labor legislation. (New York: 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 1919. Pp. 1S6. 10c.) 

Arnot, R. P. Facts from the coal commission. (London: Miners* 
Federation of Great Britain. 1919. 6d.) 

Atterbury, W. W. The rights of those who labor. An address de- 
livered before Department Number 2 of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Woman^s Division for War Relief. (Philadelphia: Penn. R. R. 
Branch Y. M. C. A. 1919. Pp. 9.) 

Bloomfield, M. Management and men. (New York: Century Co. 
1919, Pp. XV, 591. $3.50.) 

The title is inappropriate, for the book is a discussion of indus- 
trial conditions in general and of labor conditions in particular in 
Great Britain during the last years of the war and the first few 
weeks following the armistice. More than half of the volume con- 
sists of an appendix or source book of material which is used by 
the author as a basis for discussion. Footnotes make reference 
easy, and the arrangement is satisfactory, for it does away with the 
necessity of turning to other books and at the same time frees the 
text from the encumbrance of too much documentary material. 
There is much here that would be difficult for the average reader 
to obtain elsewhere. The index provided is too brief to serve satis- 
factorily the large mass of material presented. 

The six chapters of text are most readable. In the first chapter, 
on From War to Work in Great Britain, are presented some of the 
important problems facing the British industrial world; such as the 
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housing problem^ even more acute in Great Britain than it is here; 
women in industry^ a question that the war has greatly increased 
in importance ; alcoholism^ one of the national curses of Great 
Britain^ and the effects of which will be more noticeable in the 
future, if it is not curbed, because of the adoption of prohibition in 
this country. In the chapter on More Output is discussed the ne- 
cessity of more output during the war and how this was met, tak- 
ing up the question of the former restrictions laid by the trade 
unions on production and their being voluntarily given up during 
the war on the government's promise to restore them at its close. 
The continued necessity of large production during peace times is 
shown, and Mr. Bloomfield questions whether these restrictions will 
ever be revived in full vigor, believing that the working man him- 
self will see their folly. 

Under Sidelights on Industry in Great Britain are treated the de- 
mands of the men for a greater knowledge of modern business ; also 
the cooperative store movement. The Control of the Job is the title 
of a chapter on the various agencies of the government, of employ- 
ers, and of the men for meeting the present problems. The chapter 
on As the British Employer Sees It contains many quotations from 
expressions of opinion by British employers, the general tenor of 
which is that employers and employed are going to get together as 
never before for the solution of the problems which are confronting 
both. The last chapter. How British Labor Sees It, deals with the 
political action of British labor, the position of the British Labor 
party, and the differences between the British and American labor 
organizations. 

Mr. Bloomfield is very optimistic in his opinion of the probability 
of the solution of the difficulties which now exist between employers 
and employed in Great Britain. Paul M. Atkins. 

Bloomfield, D. Selected articles on employment management, (New 
York; H. W, Wilson Co. 1919. Pp. xx, 507, $1.80.) 

The articles are gathered principally from periodical literature 
but certain government publications have also been drawn upon. 
The collection shows discrimination and an intimate acquaintance 
with current literature, and will be valuable for students in uni- 
versity courses and as a reference book for employment managers. 

The articles are classified under the following headings: Founda- 
tions of Employment Management, Aims of the New Science, Prob- 
lems of Labor Maintenance, The Employment Manager, The Em- 
ployment Department, The Supply of Workers, Placement-Promo- 
tion-Conclusion of Employment, How to Figure the Labor Turnover, 
The Cost of Labor Turnover, Medical Examination of the Workers, 
The New Fbremanship, Cooperation in Management, Maintaining 
the Working Force, Service Features. 

A secondary but important part of the book is a bibliography of 
recent literature, classified in a manner very similar to that given 
above. There is also a list of the employers associations, and the 
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appendix contains a collection o£ very suggestive forms for use in 
an employment department. The poorest part of the book is the 
index which is much too meager for the quantity of material pre- 
sented. P. M. A. 

Carson, J. O. Internal law of trade unions; law of injunctions, picket- 
ing, boycotts and conspiracies as found in labor cases, with leading 
illustrative cases, (Indianapolis: The author. 1919. Pp. 658.) 

Cartwright, G* W. Mutual interests of labor and capital. Second edi- 
tion, revised. (Los Angeles: Mutual Interests Association, 703 Van 
Nuys Bldg. 1919. Pp. 139. $1.) 

Cohen, J. H. An American labor policy, (New York: Macmillan. 
1919. Pp. 110.) 

Recognizes that both employers and labor must be organized. 
The right of employers to discharge and the right of labor to strike 
should be limited. Recommends that collective agreements be made 
which shall be registered with a public body and if approved these 
agreements shall have the validity of legal binding obligations. 
The author has had abundant experience as counsel for employers 
associations in the clothing industry in New York, and was active 
in the development of the protocol in the cloak and suit industry. 

Colvin, F. H. Labor turnover, loyalty and output; a consideration of 
the trend of the times as shown by the results of war activities in 
the machine shops and elsewhere, (New York: McGraw Hill. 
1919. Pp. 152. $1.50.) 

Cooper, W. R. The claims of labour and of capital, (London: Con- 
stable. 1919. 2s. 6d.) 

Desplanque, j. Le probleme de la reduction de la duree du travail 
devant le parlement frangais, (Paris: Rousseau. 1919. Pp. 558. 
15 fr.) 

Henderson, A. The peace terms, (London: The Labour Party, 33 
Eccleston Sq. 1919. Pp. 11. 2d.) 

Holme, J. B. British scheme for self-government of industry; and 
its counterpart in New South Wales, No. 2. (Sydney: N. S. W. 
Board of Trade. 1919. Pp. 35.) 

Hutchinson, E. J. Women^s wages, A study of industrial women 
and measures suggested to increase them, Columbia University 
studies in history, economics and public law, vol. LXXXIX, no. 1. 
(New York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. 179. $1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

loTEYKo, J. The science of labour and its organisation, (New York: 
Button, 1919. Pp. viii, 199. $1.60.) 

Jenkins, F. W. Industrial hygiene, A bibliography, (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation Library. 1919. Pp. 4.) 
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KahNj O. H. Capital arid labor a fair deal. (New York: The 
author^ 52 William St. 1919. Pp. 20.) 

Leitch^ J. Matir-to-man. The story of industrial democracy. (New 
York: B, C. Forbes, 299 Broadway. 1919. Pp. 249. $2.) 

To Mr. Leitch industrial democracy means in general the grant- 
ing to the workers, by the management of industrial plants, a cer- 
tain share in the determination of working conditions and even of 
wages, hours, etc. Specifically it means to him the particular type 
of industrial representation, patterned by analogy upon the model 
of our federal government, and comprising a “cabinet’' of the 
company's executive officers (with absolute veto power), a house of 
representatives elected by the workers, and a senate made up (ex 
officio) of under-executivcs, department heads, and sub-foremen. 
This form of representation he has installed in over twenty estab- 
lishments of very diverse type, a few of which he enthusiastically 
describes. Naturally Mr. Leitch, who is something of an optimist, 
sees his own plan in its best light and does not dwell upon its pos- 
sible defects. That it will not at once bring on a millenium of in- 
dustrial peace and goodwill is indicated by the fact that a com- 
bined strike and lockout is now (October, 1919) in progress in one 
of the plants in which he describes “industrial democracy" as hav- 
ing been most highly successful. This, however, is not necessarily 
a criticism of Mr. Leitch's plan alone. It is only proof that any 
system of employee representation which does not involve the closed 
shop, collective bargaining with organized labor, and an unmistak- 
ably genuine share in management for the workers may fail to pro- 
duce permanent results. 

Mr. Leitch's book is written in the breezy, straight-out-from-the- 
shoulder style of a man “selling an idea." It is uncritical and does 
not delve to bed rock in the psychology of the labor situation, but 
it is suggestive and worth reading. A. B. Wolfe. 

Lingle, T. W. Studies in the social and industrial conditions of W 0 ‘ 
men as affected by the war. (Chapel Hill, N. C. : North Carolina 
University, Bureau of Extension. 1919. 25c.) 

McIver, R. M. Labor in the changing world. (New York: Dutton. 
1919. Pp. X, 230.) 

Nearing, S. Labor and the league of nations. (New York: Rand 
School of Social Science. 1919. Pp. 47. 10c.) 

Parsons, Capt. Revolution: industrial and political, viewed from 
both sides. Handbook on the new era, for shop stewards, trades-* 
union leaders, and capitalists. (London: British Empire Union. 
1919. Pp. 64. 9d.) 

Probus. La constitution syndicate de la France. (Paris: Grasset. 
1919. 1 fr.) 

Ryan, W. P. The Irish labor movement from the twenties to our own 
day. (Dublin: Talbot Press. 1919. Pp. 266. 4s. 6d.) 
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ScHERESCHEWSKY, J. W. Industrial hygiene, A plan for education in 
the avoidance of occupational diseases and injuries. Reprint No. 
S02 from the Public Health Reports^ October 1915. (Washing- 
ton: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 8.) 

Stoddard, W. L. The shop committee, A handbook for employer 
and employee, (New York; Macmillan. 1919. Pp. 105, $1.25.) 

To quote the writer in the foreword, “This book is neither a 
treatise, a history, nor a complete study of the shop committee 
movement in the United States and abroad. It is primarily a hand- 
book, designed to present only the essential principles and facts 
about this movement to those who desire to know what shop com- 
mittees are and how they work in a few of the many instances in 
which they have been established.*' Mr. Stoddard has been very 
successful in conforming his book content to this design. His pre- 
sentation is concise. The reader has the satisfying sense that the 
writer has confined himself to those facts which are unescapably 
fundamental to an understanding of the subject. 

Unlike many handbooks, the book is not encyclopedic in form, 
but rather follows an entertaining historical-descriptive-expositional 
sequence. The opening chapters tell of the early beginnings of the 
shop committee movement in England and the work of the War 
Labor Board in America. An excellent chapter follows on the gen- 
eral principles involved, after which the basis of representation is 
discussed and four operating plans are described in detail. Valu- 
able concrete information regarding election machinery and pro- 
cedure is presented, the treatment closing with a statement of sig- 
nificant incidents occurring in plants where shop committees are 
operating, and a straightforward discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the shop committee and the unions. 

Brief, concrete, practical, the book finds welcome in the hands of 
the novice, who, beset and confused by the multitude of copious 
generalizations on the subject which fill the press, desires to grasp 
the essentials of the problem which clamors so insistently for con- 
sideration and solution in our present-day American industries. 

£. H. Schell. 

Valdour, J. La vie ouvriere, Uouvrier agricole, (Paris: Rousseau. 
1919. Pp. 309. 75 fr.) 

Webb, Mrs. S, The wages of men and women. Should they be equalf 
Minority report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in In-^ 
dustry, (London; Fabian Bookshop. 1919. Is. 2d.) 

Wilson, W. B. The labor outlook for 1919, (Washington: Supt* 
Docs. 1919. Pp. 15.) 

Wing, G. S. Applied profit sharing, (Cleveland,©.: Gardner Press, 
Caxton Bldg. 1919. Pp. 15.) 

American company shop committee plans, (New York: Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research, 1919. $1.) 
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The economic structure of the league of nations, (London: Labour 
Party^ 8S Eccleston Sq. 1919. Pp. 46. Is.) 

Hours and health of women workers. (Springfield, 111.: Legislative 
Reference Bureau. 1919. Pp. 120.) 

Hours of work as related to output and health of workers: metal manu’- 
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Unemployment: Reconstruction pamphlets, no. 3. (Washington: 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

War Borrowing : A Study of Treasury Certificates of Indebted- 
ness of the United States. By Jacob H. Hollander. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. vi, S16. $1.60.) 
A comprehensive account of the successive issues of certificates 
and liberty bonds during the course of the war to the end of Oc- 
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tober, 1919, is given, and for this alone the book would prove very 
useful ; but it is much more than a narrative of financial measures. 
Professor Hollander is convinced that the war might have been 
financed with advantage to the country in a somewhat different 
fashion from that which was adopted. He agrees in substance 
with those who hold that by financing a war mainly through taxa- 
tion a country would escape inflation. Skeptical of the feasibility 
of that policy, and recognizing that inflation has, in fact, ac- 
companied the acquisition of funds for the war by borrowing, he 
insists that inflation is not an inherent vice of the borrowing policy, 
but simply a result of the particular methods of borrowing which 
were adopted. 

Following the precedent established by the countries engaged 
in the war from the outset, the United States adopted the policy 
of financing by means of frequent issues of certificates of indebted- 
ness, which were successfully funded from time to time by sales of 
liberty bonds. These certificates were taken chiefly by the banks, 
which credited the government with the amounts of their sub- 
scriptions on their books as deposits. Except to the extent that 
the banks curtailed the grant of credit for other purposes in order 
to purchase the certificates, this stage in the process of financing 
the war was one of credit inflation pure and simple. The succes- 
sive sales of liberty bonds, it is pointed out by Professor Hollander, 
did of course bring about contraction of expanded credits, but 
by no means to the full extent of the inflation due to the issues of 
certificates. While the importance of saving by bond subscribers 
wfi^»fr emphasized, the purchase of bonds by means of borrowing at 
banks, was also encouraged. 

Professor Hollander is convinced that there would have been 
little or no inflation if in place of certificates, after the first mod- 
erate issue, liberty bonds payable only on an instalment basis had 
been oflPered the public. Without doubt under this plan of financ- 
ing, payment for bonds from savings would be facilitated, and 
consequently the importance of saving could be more effectively em- 
phasized. It seems altogether unlikely however that this method 
of borrowing would have induced additional saving approaching 
in magnitude the huge volume of credit created during the war. 
To finance war without inflation there is but one sure way, the 
burdensome way of drastic taxation imposed from the beginning of 
hostilities upon all classes in the community. But this is another 
story. If, as is probable, in the future as in the past borrowing 
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is to be the main reliance of warring peoples, the method of bor- 
rowing urged by Professor Hollander should be given careful con- 
sideration. 

Resort to credit expansion as a last alternative should prove 
somewhat, and might prove very much, more satisfactory than a 
policy which subjects economy and thrift to the unfavorable in- 
fluences of inflation. 

Oliver M. W. Sprague. 

Harvard University. 

Money and Prices. By J, Laurence Laughlin. (New York; 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1919. Pp. xi, 307. $2.50.) 

After stating his well known theory of prices, Professor Laugh- 
lin investigates in great detail the long-time swings of prices from 
1860 to the end of the European war. The fruit of these studies 
is such as to convince the author of the soundness of his hypothesis 
that the more important price movements cannot be explained on 
the basis of the quantity of money in circulation or the volume 
of credit devices. So far as the amount of gold coin or standard 
money is concerned there normally cannot be a sufficient fluctua- 
tion to account for any exaggerated swing. As regards credit, 
particularly bank deposit credit, the author would remind us that 
the price making process usually precedes the creation of credit. 
For ‘*any one will see at a glance that the forms of credit, such 
as bills, drafts, etc., arising for instance from the wheat crop, have 
no effect on the price of that crop — the price having been made 
antecedent to the creation of the forms of credit which came into 
existence only because of the actual sales of the wheat.” In other 
words, the volume of credit adjusts itself to rather than determines 
prices. More important, therefore, as price determinants, should 
be such factors as trade combinations and monopolies, tariffs and 
trade unionism, consumers’ extravagance, and wasteful methods of 
market distribution. And in each of the periods whose price 
movements are examined the author finds a wealth of data to 
support his position. 

While much of this would be granted by any monetary theorist, 
few will be unable to find in the pages of this work sufficient ground 
for extensive controversy. Despite the author’s statistics, new 
accretions of gold seem in more than one period of pronounced 
price change to have been much more important than we are led 
to b'felifeve. At leaat since 1914 money imports must account for 
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a large fraction of the gold now in the country. Most students 
will also find much from which to dissent in following through the 
argument that credit is comparatively unimportant as a price- 
determining factor because it is usually called into being after 
prices have been fixed. Does not the availability of credit have 
considerable to do in determining whether and at what prices 
transactions shall be made? And after the credit has once been 
created does not its use affect the money offerings for goods on 
the part of those to whom this credit may have been transferred? 
The general reader, therefore, will no doubt regret the author’s 
refusal to delve more deeply into the question of the power of un- 
used bank credit to work itself into prices through affecting busi- 
ness confidence and entrepreneurial activity. This is all the more 
disappointing in view of the recent explanation of Governor Hard- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Board that the increased volume of 
bank credit is the result, not the cause, of enhanced prices. The 
reviewer believes that the practical application of this theory is re- 
sponsible for no small measure of the present economic discontent 
and of the agitation over the high cost of living. 

Haeold L. Reed, 

New York University. 
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diagnosis and a financial remedy. (Milwaukee: Pabst Pub. Co. 
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Lorenzen^ E. G. The conflict of laws relating to hills and notes, pre^ 
ceded by a comparative study of the law of hills and ^otes. (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 337.) 

Mitchell^ W, C. International price comparisons. (Washington: 
War Industries Board. 1919. Pp. xii, 395. 25c.) 

Morgan^ G. W. and Parker, A. J., Jr. Banking law of New York. 
Chapter 2 of consolidated laws, chapter 369, laws of 19H with notes, 
annotations and references. Fourth edition. (New York: Banks 
Law Pub. Co. 1919. Pp. vi, 567.) 

Nesbitt, F, The Chicago standard budget for dependent families. 
(Chicago; Chicago Council of Social Agencies. 1919. Pp. 39. 
1919. 25c.) 

Nicholson, J. S. Inflation of the currency. (London: King. 1919.) 

Owen, R. L, The federal reserve act. (New York: Harper. 1919. 
Pp. 107.) 

This little book is written purely as a personal reminiscence and 
will be of chief value in setting forth the views of one who probably 
had more to do in determining the final form of the Federal Reserve 
act than any other legislator. It will prove helpful in enabling stu- 
dents to interpret more accurately certain passages of the act which 
from the standpoint of the framers* intent may seem somewhat 
ambiguous. 

In the words of the author the “backbone of the Federal Reserve 
act is : 

1. A quick available supply of elastic currency for business men; 

2. Issued and controlled by the Government; 

3. Against adequate security, consisting of gold, commodity or 
commercial bills or acceptances, and U. S. bonds; 

4. Under an interest charge high enough to prevent infiation by 
compelling contraction.” 

The author shows how for years despite the most vigorous op- 
position he fought consistently for these principles. In 1900 in 
proposing an amendment to a bill contemplating the amendment of 
the National Bank act he found them unacceptable to Senator Al- 
drich. When the bitter consequences of the panic of 1907 led to the 
partial acceptance of these principles in the Aldrich-Vreeland bill 
there were too many obstructions in the way of quick circulating 
notes, and Senator Owen pointed out how such an act, while useful 
in “abating a panic after its occurrence,** would not serve to pre- 
vent a panic from arising. He who believes that the Federal Re- 
serve act was in large part a copy of the National Monetary Com- 
mission*s bill will find much of interest in these passages. The 
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author maintains vigorously that in its fundamentals the act ex* 
presses his own rather than Senator Aldrich’s views. 

This book may appear to place too great emphasis upon the fed- 
eral reserve system as an institution for providing an elastic cur- 
rency. Little is said about elasticity of deposit credits, centralized 
control of* interest rates and gold movements, or concentration of 
bank reserves. But tlie author reminds us that he had no time to 
write a comprehensive history of the act. The reader should be 
careful, therefore, to remember the author’s intention. 

Harold L. Reed. 

Owen, R. L. Foreign exchange. (New York: Harper. 1919. Pp. 
79.) 

The principles of foreign exchange are discussed only to the ex- 
tent necessary to explain the difficulties encountered through the 
recent depreciation of the dollar in terms of the currencies of Spain 
and the several Scandinavian countries. The author shows how 
the use of dollar credits by our wartime allies gave Spanish banks 
an over-supply of dollar credits and how, as a consequence, the dollar 
fell to a discount in Spain despite our favorable trade balance with 
that country. This decline in the dollar exchange rendered more 
expensive the conduct of the war on the part both of our Allies and 
ourselves, and, moreover, could not redound to the permanent benefit 
of Spanish industry. It meant the checking of imports of non- 
essential war goods from SjDain, and accordingly left Spanish in- 
dustry with more difficult problems of economic reconstruction. 

In searching for a remedy for such exchange difficulties the 
author refuses to place reliance upon private bankers because they 
are primarily interested in profits and commissions, and the possi- 
bilities of exacting these may be even greater in days of great ex- 
change fluctuations. We cannot rely upon any of the existing fed- 
eral reserve banks because each of these is sufficiently occupied with 
domestic problems, and no one of them can fail to take into account 
the special requirements of its own district. The author, there- 
fore, recommends the establishment of a Federal Reserve Foreign 
Bank equipped with the powers necessary to maintain the dollar at 
its normal gold par and to provide American trade with the neces- 
sary foreign credits. 

Now that the dollar discounts have disappeared, much of the 
author’s discussion is no longer pertinent in determining the need 
for such a bank. But the problem still remains of maintaining the 
dollar as a medium of international payments and of guaranteeing 
to American industry and commerce the credits for foreign opera- 
tions. It is to be hoped that the author will make a further con- 
tribution regarding the need for such a bank on the basis of exist- 
ing difficulties in foreign trade and international finance. 

Harold L. Reed* 

Sylvester, I, W. The evolution of money. (Passaic, N. J.: DsCily 
News Print. 1919. Pp. 48.) 
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Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
The Taxation of Capital. By Sir Ai^fred W. Soward and W. E. 
WiLLAN. (London: Waterlow and Sons Limited. 1919. 
Pp. xvi, 408. 18s. 6d,) 

Though called forth by the current British discussions concern- 
ing a possible capital levy to defray the costs of the war, this 
book is mainly concerned with the British ‘‘death duties,” which 
are considered to be essentially levies on capital. Especial atten- 
tion is paid to the history of progressive rates and to the possibili- 
ties of double taxation, both domestic and international. The 
corporation duty is also considered, as a substitute for death 
duties on property the owner of which never dies. 

It is natural that the two authors, being lawyers and govern- 
ment officials, should have emphasized the historico-legal points at 
the expense of the strictly economic ones. Not that these are 
wholly neglected: in the first chapter there is a brief outline of 
the theoretical justifications of the taxation of inheritances, and 
later there are similar outlines relating to progression in rates and 
taxable situs. But no new light is shed on what to an economist 
sefetns t!hfe most vital point in the taxation of capital, its effect on 
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wealth and progress. There are only some quotations from well 
known authorities, with little to indicate the authors^ own opinion. 

‘‘Capital” is understood to comprehend “all those tilings which 
can be the subject of ownership without regard to whether they 
are income producing or not”; in other words, what writers on 
taxation have usually called property. In accordance with this 
definition, several existing or proposed taxes are discussed which 
are assessed on property though generally paid out of income. 
The discussion of the American general property tax is limited to 
quoting several severe denunciations, with no account of the usual 
rates nor the yield. It is difficult to understand such neglect of a 
system of taxation which annually brings in over a billion dollars 
and under which one hundred million free citizens, like Jeshurun, 
wax fat and kick. The objections to the general property tax be- 
come weighty only when the rate is unduly high ; witness its history 
in the United States before the Civil War, and in some Swiss can- 
tons, and also the success of the low flat taxes on intangibles in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Rhode Island, and other states. In fact, 
experience shows that rates as high as 6 per mille can be collected. 
If this were more commonly known in England perhaps there 
would not be so much objection to the Fabian Society's proposal, 
and others similar, for a temporary tax on capital, which contem- 
plate only 1 per cent or so per year for some ten years. Such a 
tax newly introduced might be expected to be more disturbing 
than one to which industry and property have adjusted them- 
selves, but 1 per cent on property is after all only equivalent to 
an additional income tax of some 20 per cent on “unearned” in- 
come, including in income the enjoyment derived from the posses- 
sion of consumers’ wealth, which is not at present systematically 
taxed in England. Still, the maximum rate of the German Im- 
perial Wehrbeitrag of 1918 was only 1.5 per cent and yet it was 
thought necessary to collect it in three instalments ; so to find a 
rate of 1 per cent per year meeting opposition in England is not 
surprising. The Germans seem more willing to revise their ideas 
on this subject, if Herr Erzberger’s proposal of a tax of 64* per 
cent is seriously meant. 

Another regrettable feature is the failure to give some idea of 
the rates of the state inheritance taxes in this country. No ac- 
count of the federal tax can give an adequate idea of the extent to 
which capital is burdened unless the state taxes are also consid- 
ered, especially since so many of them are imposed at higher rates 
than the federal. 
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The authors regfird tliat part of the inheritance tax which falls 
on the estate as a capitalized income tax on funded income and 
suggest that the rates should correspond to the average rates of 
the income tax during the current generation. The inheritance tax 
on heirs, which they call an acquisition duty, is based on the doc- 
trine of escheat. This is good enough law, but it is doubtful if 
the ordinary heir perceives any distinction. 

Some of the more important chapters relate to the death duties 
in Ireland, the corporation duty and dual taxation. There is a 
discussion of the legal meaning of the term ‘‘direct taxation’’ 
which in England is now by court decision the same as defined by 
John Stuart Mill. No attempt is made to explain the American 
judicial interpretation of the term. At times the authors have em- 
ployed language that would indicate that they were writing for a 
legally- trained audience, as in the case of the words “cesser” (p. 
28), “user” (p. 191), and “legitim” (p. 890). It is rather sur- 
prising then to find a footnote (p. 71) to the effect that Disraeli 
and Lord Beaconsfield were the same person. Is it possible that 
the legal profession in England is not expected to be acquainted 
with modem history Another questionable point is the transla- 
tion of the German Land by “land” on page 872; “country” or 
“nation” would better convey the meaning. 

One of the best chapters in the book is that devoted to estimates 
of capital wealth, both because of its description of methods of 
estimating and because of its collection of estimates, especially 
recent ones. In this, and in all discussion of English affairs, the 
book is interesting and helpful. It is strictly up-to-date and 
abundantly supplied with references. It will be of much assistance 
to advanced students of taxation. It will not, however, be of 
much value in the ordinary work in public finance as given in 
American universities. 

Rufus S. Tuckee, 

Ha/rvard University, 
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The Corporation Trust Company's 1913-1919 income tax service. 
(New York: Corporation Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 431.) 

Part 1 gives the income tax law of 1918; part 2, the regulations 
issued since February 12, 1919; and part 3, supplementary matters 
including a table of forms and an index. 

Federal revenue act of 1918; complete text, with reference notes, table, 
and index. (New York: National Bank of Commerce. 1919. 
Pp. 236.) 

Income tax. First instalment of minutes of evidence of the Royal 
Commission on the Income Tax, with appendices. (London: Wy- 
man. 1919. Id.) 

The income tax law, the war profits and excess profits tax law, the 
estate tax law, the capital stock tax law, and general and admin- 
istrative provisions relating thereto, as contained in the revenue act 
of 1918. (Washington: Barry Mohun, Maryland Bldg. 1919. 
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The following papers are included: Fiscal difficulties and the 
way out, by E. R. A. Seligman; The need of a state income tax, 
by L. A. Tanzer; Model tax system, by C. J, Bullock; Uniform date 
of assessment, by C. J. Tobin; Costs and needs of the government 
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Insurance and Pensions 

Sources and Characteristics of the Principal Mortality Tables, By 
Henry Moir and others. Actuarial Studies, No. 1. (New 
York: The Actuarial Society of America. 1919. Pp. iv, 79.) 
Graduation of Mortality and Other Tables. By Robert Hender- 
son and H. N. Sheppard. Actuarial Studies, No. 4. (New 
York: The Actuarial Society of America. 1919. Pp. v, 82.) 
The Actuarial Society of America is publishing a set of small 
volumes to assist students of actuarial science and to furnish 
means of ready reference for actuaries. The two books under re- 
view are the first of this set to appear. The mortality table as 
the basis of all life insurance contracts is first emphasized in book 
No. 1. Then after commenting on the presumption of the existence 
of mortality tables among the Romans, the history of existing 
tables is taken up in an interesting manner beginning with the 
work of Halley in 1693 in the construction of Halley’s Table 
from the registers of deatli in the city of Breslau. The most im- 
portant facts as to the sources of more than thirty different sets 
of data from which mortality tables have been formed are given 
and pertinent comments are made on the characteristics of the 
resulting tables. 

For a small book, it contains a wealth of reliable information 
that will be found useful to any serious student of insurance. 
However, it would be a mistake to infer from the title and treat- 
ment that the book deals with all or nearly all the important mor- 
tality tables that are or have been used in the world. Indeed, the 
treatment is confined almost entirely to British, American, and 
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Canadian tables. Exception^ to this are found in the mention of 
early French tables, Gotha Life Office Tables, Japanese Life 
Tables, Danish Survivorship Tables, and references to mortality 
investigations in tropical regions. No mention seems to be made 
of a number of carefully prepared French and German tables 
covering large experiences, or of tables of other countries of con- 
tinental Europe. 

As the book is intended to supply a means of ready reference 
for actuaries, it is fair to say that for this purpose it could be im- 
proved by the addition of an index. We may, however, overlook 
this slight defect in the light of the large service that has been 
rendered in preparing so handy a little volume, with suitable ref- 
erences for a more thorough study of the subject. 

No. 4 of the series of Actuarial Studies begins with an expla- 
nation of the reason for the graduation of serial statistics. The 
fact is recognized that both with frequency distributions and with 
tables of ratios arranged in seriate order, it is a natural assump- 
tion that if the number of cases involved were indefinitely in- 
creased, the resulting values would exhibit marked regularity. It 
is aptly pointed out that the purpose of graduation is to make as 
near an approach as possible to a table showing the results of an 
unlimited experience. 

The criteria of a good graduation are next considered. Smooth- 
ness of results and closeness to the observed facts are the criteria 
to be applied. With respect to smoothness, it is stated that if the 
series is determined by a mathematical formula, this is usually 
taken as a sufficient test; but, when not so determined, the cri- 
terion usually adopted is smallness of third differences of the grad- 
uated series. It should perhaps be pointed out that specification 
of the smallness of third differences is a very different condition 
from the representation by a mathematical function. In fact, the 
requirement that third differences shall vanish is equivalent to a 
condition that a polynomial of degree two represent the graduated 
series. By allowable inference, under assumptions of continuity, 
the condition that third differences shall be small implies that a 
second degree polynomial shall approximate the distribution. 
This is a very special function compared to general frequency 
formulas. The book calls attention to Pearson’s test of goodness 
of fit but no attempt is made to apply it. 

The main part of the book deals with graduation by four dif- 
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ferent methods: by graphical representation, by interpolated 
series, by summation formula,*" and by a mathematical function. 
The treatment is necessarily so brief that the references to papers 
listed in the bibliography at the end of the book are very valuable 
for the student who is to make a thorough study and applications 
of the theory presented. Corresponding to the four methods of 
graduation, there are presented four different graduations of the 
same rough data — the experience of British Offices on female lives 
insured on the ordinary life participating plan excluding the first 
fifty years of assurance. Comparisons are made of the four sets 
of results with respect to smoothness and agreement with the origi- 
nal data. As applied to this sample of data, the conclusion drawn 
is that the order of the methods with respect to smoothness is: 
first, the mathematical function given by Makeham’s formula; 
second, graphic method ; third, summation ; and fourth, interpola- 
tion. 

It is well recognized that graduation by certain mathematical 
functions possesses advantages over all others on the score of 
smoothness. It is well maintained in this book that the choice of 
methods becomes a question whether the total of deviations from 
the original distribution irrespective of sign does not materially 
exceed the expected, and whether any special feature of the dis- 
tribution is well represented. Indeed, on account of the additional 
advantages in connection with joint life insurance, it is held that 
a very liberal interpretation should be given to these two conditions 
before discarding Makeham’s formula when joint life business is 
involved. 

Where a mathematical law cannot be applied, the position is 
taken that in case of scanty data it will usually be found that the 
graphic method will produce best results. Where extensive data 
are available, a more satisfactory set of results is likely to come 
from the method of interpolation or summation as these do not 
depend on the personal judgment of the operator except in the 
selection of the formulas for graduation. 

In conclusion, it should be said that this book will be very use- 
ful both to students and to trained actuaries because it brings 
into convenient form the essential ideas of graduation, and gives 
references to the literature that will facilitate a more careful study 
of this subject. 
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It appears that on page 42, line ^2, the expression 


should 

lo 


read . That is to say, the subscript x on d should not be a 

^0 

subscript, but should be a part of dx. 


The Vnvoersity of Iowa. 


H. L. Rietz. 


Federal Military Pensions in the United States. By Wieeiam H. 
GiiASSOx. Edited by David Kinley. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1918. Pp. xii, 305. 
$2.60.) 

An impartial survey of the pension system of the United States 
has long been desired by students of political and economic his- 
tory. The timely appearance of such a volume as this, just as our 
government was changing from the antiquated system of paying 
pensions for military and naval service, to the more modern theory 
of providing war risk insurance to all men enrolled in the ser- 
vice, adds to the value of this book. 

The volume stands alone in the field of pension history. The 
origin and gradual growth of the American system of pensioning 
all men who performed military and naval service, the history of 
the numerous laws governing their application, the impulses — 
sometimes patriotic but more often political — that lay back of the 
passage of these laws, and the economic and moral effects result- 
ing from such a system, are treated thoroughly and impartially. 

Due to the fact that our federal pension laws make a sharp dis- 
tinction between military services performed prior to March 4, 
1861, and services rendered since that date, the author has wisely 
divided the book into two parts. In part I, he discusses the Eng- 
lish and colonial origins of pensions; the Revolutionary pensions 
from 1776 to 1789, and from 1789 to 1878; Regular Army and 
Navy pensions ; and the War of 1812, Indian Wars and Mexican 
War pensions. By far the most valuable chapters are the two 
dealing with the Revolutionary pensions from 1776-1789 and from 
1789-1878. The frequent demands made by the soldiers of the 
Revolutionary War upon their own commonwealth and upon the 
members of the Continental Congress for assurances that they 
would be cared for in case they were wounded, the repeated threats 
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of the officers to resign from service unless they were promised 
half pay for life, the persistent effdrts of Washington to induce the 
feeble congress to make this provision, and the bitter opposition 
that developed among the civilian population immediately follow- 
ing the passage of the five year Commutation act in March 1783, 
are here set forth for the first time in a most detailed but intensely 
interesting manner. The fear that a privileged class of pensioners, 
living upon the pay of the government, would eventually over- 
throw the principles of liberty and democracy so recently won, 
found expression in almost every town meeting in New England. 
The author shows how this fear gradually subsided, and with the 
lapse of years a more generous policy developed, until finally in 
1828 full pay for life was granted to all officers and soldiers of the 
Revolution who served to the end of the war. 

More than half of the volume is taken up with a discussion of 
the Civil War pensions. In four chapters the author deals with 
the enactment and operation of the General Pension Law System ; 
the Arrears Act of 1879 ; the Dependent and Service-Pension Acts 
of 1890 ; and Special Pension Legislation. At the outset the reader 
feels a sense of pride when he learns of the generous spirit that 
guided the members of Congress to provide so liberally for those 
who risked their lives in defense of the Union. But as the story 
t)rogresses and each succeeding year finds tens of thousands of 
unworthy persons pressing their claims for pensions to which they 
were not entitled, aided by unscrupulous claim agents, a feeling of 
shame seizes us. 

Also, some of the unprincipled members of Congress found it 
easy to arouse the prejudices of those whose pension claims had 
been denied, and in return for their votes, pledged themselves to 
open up the coffers of the Treasury to all who wore the uniform of 
blue. Under the guidance of such political leaders as these, and 
with the shrewd management of the claim agents, the pensioners 
ultimately became a powerful political faction and dictated to the 
members of Congress the kind of laws they must enact and the man- 
ner in which they should be administered (p. 220, 229-231). 

The thorough and absolutely fair discussion given by Professor 
Glasson on the manner in which the Grand Army of the Republic 
prostituted its ideals during the eighties in order to obtain more 
favorable pension legislation furnishes one of the most important 
chapters to recent political history that can be found anywhere. 
Had he only analyzed some of the congressional votes on the more 
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important pension bills, as, for example, the attempt to pass the 
Dependent Pension bill over Cleveland's veto in 1887 (p. 217) a 
valuable contribution would have been made to the volume. 

On the whole the author’s decision to follow the topical plan 
of treatment, discussing the different acts in chronological order, 
is to be commended. There is one arrangement however, that can- 
not be reconciled — that of throwing so much important material 
into footnotes. Such references as the one made to the National 
Tribtme (p. 150), the discussion of the Cummings-Rice contro- 
versy over the Arrears act (p. 159), the activity of claim agents 
in filing new pension claims following the passage of the Arrears 
act (p. 166), and the reference to General Paul Van Dervoort (p. 
188), should all be incorporated in the body of the text. 

In the appendix the author discusses briefly the passage of the 
War Insurance law of October 6, 1917, and gives a brief outline 
of its provisions and schedules. 

John WinniAM Oliver. 

Indkmapolis, Indiam^. 
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Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
Causes of Dependency Based on a Survey of Oneida Cotmiy. By 
Chester Lee Carmsee. Eugenics and Social Welfare Bul- 
letin No. 15, (Albany: New York State Board of Charities, 
Bureau of Analysis and Investigation. 1918. Pp. 466.) 

Because it is a community containing diverse industries and a 
charitable enterprise typical of ‘‘up-state” conditions in New 
York, Oneida County was selected for the survey whose results are 
given in this report. The author also believed that the data ob- 
tained would be typical as to causes of dependency and therefore 
of genuine value to the social worker. 

The report is based on the study of certain children in the pub- 
lic schools and of dependent groups in the county, including chil- 
dren in institutions, mental defectives, epileptics, insane persons, 
delinquents, dependents due to acquired disease and to physical 
handicaps, and almshouse inmates. The study of the children is 
justified on the theory that the adult dependent shows a history of 
“deviation in symptomic behavior” while yet a child; therefore 
potential failures may be recognized among children exhibiting 
similar deviations. The author states that in every case of de- 
pendency there are usually three causal factors : the precipitating 
cause; the contributing factors, such as habits, mannerisms of 
thought, and environmental pressure; and the ultimate casual 
factor, the influence of inherited qualities or peculiarities. The 
report practically assumes that mental abnormalities and peculiari- 
ties are the fundamental cause of dependency and as a consequence 
limits itself largely to a study of the mental history and conditions 
of the individuals examined. Again the groups studied were, with 
one exception, institution population including defectives, who in 
sociological literature are usually distinguished from dependents. 
Unless the reader has these limitations in mind he is in serious dan- 
ger of misinterpreting the conclusions. 

The actual studies indicate many interesting and valuable re- 
sults. In the Utica Orphan Asylum 19.1 per cent of the children 
were found to be defective or subnormal ; in the House of the Good 
Shepherd, 29 per cent. The delinquent children exhibited a high 
percentage of feeble-mindedness. The study of mental defectives 
indicates the persistence of bad heredity, while the attempt to dis- 
cover the number of feeble-minded in the community yielded the 
threatening figure of one out of every 136 of the population, A 
considerable case analysis is made of epileptics, insane persons, 
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adult delinquents, and almshouse patients. The writer contends 
that the story of the poor is best read iii the annals of cases of men- 
tal defect, affective deviation and other psychopathic forms of 
conduct ; and that susceptibility to disease and premature consti- 
tutional breakdown are additional factors. Philanthropy must 
take these social defectives, meet their needs so far as possible, 
place them in an environment where they can battle successfully, 
and then give them enlightened after care. The reader, however, 
has the right to object at this point that the dependents in insti- 
tutions are not typical of the great bulk of the poor but probably 
represent merely the lowest elements. 

The two delimiting epochs of man^s life are the prenatal and 
postnatal state. The small child is subject to countless influences 
and reacts accordingly. It is now possible to prognosticate the 
most prominent expected traits and trends, both physical and 
mental. Most of the cases in state institutions give evidence of 
capacity for transmitting abnormality and the dependent poor 
suffer from underlying organic weakness. The boy in the orphan- 
age or the industrial school, and later in the jail or almshouse, is 
a similar type, whose behavior is determined by weakness and de- 
velopmental defect. The subnormal individual drifts into an en- 
vironment which matches his own defects of personality, and a 
'standardized rating of homes and workplaces will express the 
mental rating of the individuals residing or working there. Even 
the sex offender can be explained by intelligence capacity defects 
or mental deviation. 

The report suggests a number of constructive proposals. Since 
the main trends of personality are found in early life, each school 
child should be carefully examined, its needs should be mapped out, 
and then it should be trained and educated accordingly. In due 
time society will know what position each child can occupy and 
whether parental oversight will be necessary. In the second place, 
the community clinic should become an established institution with 
hospitals caring for the physically and mentally disordered and 
the vocational village for the socially handicapped. 

This is a valuable analysis of the mental condition of various 
groups of dependents and throws light on the reasons for their 
dependency, but the title of the report gives the reader a rather 
erroneous notion of the nature of its contents. It is not an in- 
vestigation of the causes of poverty; it does not even take for 
study a representative group of the dependent classes ; nor can the 
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conclusions reached in respect to the groups studied be extended 
to the poor as a whole. 

Geoxge B. MANGonn. 

Missouri School of Social Economy. 

NEW BOOKS 

Mounts, L. H. Dependents^ defectives and delinquents in Iowa. A 
study of the sources of social infection. University of Iowa Studies. 
Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. VII, no. 2. (Iowa City, Iowa: 
The University. 1919. Pp. 166. 85c.) 

This monograph covers material relating to crime, juvenile de- 
linquency, alcoholism, indoor relief, tuberculosis, insanity and feeble- 
mindedness. It contains a large number of statistical tables derived 
from the information given in the various local and state public 
reports dealing with problems of social welfare. The author ad- 
mits the unreliability of some of the statistics and a casual glance 
at the tables must lead the reader to similar conclusions. The tables, 
therefore, have a rather limited value and the deductions drawn 
are not entirely convincing. 

A considerable part of the report is devoted to a study of the 
differences between urban and rural communities. According to the 
statistics, rural conditions are usually superior to those prevailing 
in the cities. In explaining the causes of these differences the 
author seemed somewhat handicapped. He concludes that the pres- 
ence of a population of foreign parentage is not an important factor 
and that manufacturing industry has had little weight. His fig-* 
r ures, however, indicate that mining and a mining population have 
seriously affected the rates of criminality and dependency. These 
conclusions are largely negative and leave much undiscovered. Ad- 
ditional analysis is necessary to discover the preventable causes of 
the relatively high rates of defjectiveness, delinquency, and poverty 
in the urban centers. The influence of constructive social work is 
clearly apparent in some of the cities and indicates the usefulness 
of the social worker. 

This monograph hardly realizes the aim expressed in the sub- 
title, and lowans are not specially enlightened as to the particular 
conditions which should be removed. On the other hand they should 
become convinced as to the general inadequacy of the present sta- 
tistical information in their state, to the carelessness or ignorance of 
local officials, and the varying policies among the different counties. 

The subject-matter is presented in simple readable form save for 
the persistent intrusion after the general tables of a coefficient of 
correlation according to “Spearman's formula." Being the only at- 
tempt at technical statistics it savors somewhat of pedantry, while its 
practical advantages to most readers will be negligible. The mono- 
graph closes with a number of constructive suggestions. 

George B. Mangoi*d« 
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New York state conference of charities and correction, December, 1918, 
proceedings. (Albany. 1919, Pp. 247.) 

Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

NEW BOOKS 

Bacon, J. D. Townleyism unmashed! Now stands before the world 
in its true light as radical socialism! (Grand Forks, N. D.: The 
author. Pp. 68. 25c.) 

Batdorf, J. W. The truth about the rising cost of foods; the remedy 
f through organization methods; cooperative community council stores. 
(New York: Anti-Socialist Press. 1919. Pp. 30. 10c.) 

Bevan, E. German social democracy during the war. (New York: 
Dutton. 1919. Pp. 280. $2.50.) 

Cannan, E. Coal nationalisation. (London: King. 1919. 2s.) 

Kerenskii, a. F. The prelude to bolshevism, the Kornilov rebellion. 
(London: Unwin, 1919. Pp. 318.) 

Miller, E. C. The socialists. (New York: The author, 115 Bank 
St. 1919. Pp. 32.) 

Neilson, F. The old freedom. (New York: Huebsch. 1919. Pp. 
176. $1.) 

Combats socialists who slight the signiiicance of land and capital. 
Contains chapters on: Great Britain and labour; Georges Sorel and 
syndicalism; Karl Marx and socialism; and Fabianism versus state 
socialism. 

Phelps, E. M. Selected articles on government ownership of rail^ 
roads. Debaters' handbook series. (New York; H. W. Wilson Co, 
1919. Pp. 200. $1.50.) 

Radziwill, E. R. The firebrand of bolshevism; the true story of the 
Bolsheviki and the forces that directed them. (Boston: Small, 
Maynard. 1919. Pp. 293. $2.) 

Russell, C. E. Bolshevism and the United States. (Indianapolis: 

Bobbs-Merrill. 1919. Pp. 341. $1.50.) 

Shadwell, a. Coal mines and nationalisation. (London: Longmans. 
1919. Is.) 

Victorov-Toporov, V, La premiere annee de la revolution russe. 
(Paris: Fischbacher. 1919.) 

Walker, G, L. Capitalism versus bolshevism. (Boston: Dukelow & 
Walker Co., 246 Washington St. 1919. $1.) 

Bolshevik aims and ideals and Russians revolt against bolshevism. 

(New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. 89. $1.) 

The cooperatives in Russia. A power for the reconstruction of Rus^ 
sia*s economic life. (New York: American Committee of the Rus- 
sian Cooperative Union, 136 Liberty St. 1919.) 
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Thirty-sixth annual report of the work of the Fabian Society for the 
year ended March SI, 1919. (London: Fabian Soc. 1919. Pp. 20.) 

Rechenschaftsbericht iiber die Tdtigheit der Verbandsbehorden fiir 
das Jahr 1918. (Basel: Verband Schweiz Konsumverein. 1919. 
Pp. 186.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 

The Review of Economic Statistics. Preliminary Volume, No, 1. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Committee on Eco- 
nomic Research. January and April, 1919. Pp. 212. Sub- 
scription price $100.) 

The establishment of this periodical promises to mark a new 
stage in the development both of economic research in the univer- 
sities and of business forecasting for the public. 

In 1917 Harvard University appointed a committee consisting 
of Professor Charles J. Bullock, chairman, Dean Edwin F, Gay, 
and six mm of affairs to plan more adequate provision for scientific 
investigation in economics. After canvassing various projects 
this committee decided that its first enterprise should be the culti- 
vation of economic statistics. They secured the services of one 
of the ablest workers in this field, gave him an adequate staff of 
assistants, and in due time set up an organ of their own ‘Ho pro- 
mote the collection, criticism, and interpretation of economic sta- 
tistics, with a view to making them more accurate and valuable 
than they are at present for business and scientific purposes.” 
This organ, the chairman of the committee promises, will follow 
three lines of work: investigation of the sources and probable ac- 
curacy of existing statistical data; collection of additional data 
in cases where this may prove desirable and practicable, and the 
application to economic statistics of modern methods of statistical 
analysis. 

The Review of Economic Statistics is a sumptuous folio-sized 
quarterly, of about 100 pages per issue, abundantly illustrated by 
charts admirably drawn. Together with a monthly supplement 
of current data, the Review is offered to the public at $100 a 
year. Besides being an ultra-scientific journal, the Review is thus 
a competitor of commercial agencies for purveying and interpret- 
ing up-to-date figures for business men. Nor are its prospects in 
this competition necessarily dim. If some of the Review's charts 
are difficult to understand, some of its rivals^ charts are impossible 
to understand. Most business men take their statistics on faith, 
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and a Harvard Committee on Economic Research will inspire more 
faith than any commercial agency. If its academic dignity does 
not preclude enterprising salesmanship, the Review should find suffi- 
cient subscribers to pay its way. 

On the scientific side there is no doubt about the success of the 
first two issues (January and April, 1919). In these numbers 
Professor Warren M. Persons summarizes, systematizes, and ex- 
tends that series of researches into indexes of business conditions 
which marked him out as the fittest editor for the study. 

Adopting the working hypothesis that each business index **is a 
composite consisting of four types of fluctuations,” Professor 
Persons develops methods of isolating and measuring each type in 
turn. (1) The secular trend of all the series so far treated is 
found by fitting straight lines to the data by the method of least 
squares. (2) Seasonal variations are measured by taking medians 
of the month-to-month percentages, turning these medians into 
continuous series, distributing the secular trend, and equating the 
average of each twelve months to 100, (3) To get cyclical varia- 

tions ^‘each monthly ordinate of secular trend is multiplied by the 
index of seasonal variation for that month : the resulting product 
is subtracted from the corresponding original item, and then ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the ordinate of secular trend.” Fin- 
•ally, the percentage deviations thus obtained ‘‘are expressed in 
terms of their respective standard deviations, in order to secure 
comparable cyclical fluctuations,” (4) The last type of varia- 
tions, “residual fluctuations, due to developments which affect in- 
dividual series, or to momentous occurrences, such as wars or na- 
tional catastrophes, which affect a number of series simultaneous- 
ly,” cannot be distinguished from the cyclical fluctuations simply 
by study of the statistical data. Interpretation “in the light of 
contemporaneous economic events is necessary” (p. 33). Yet in 
the face of this remark. Professor Persons has isolated the irre- 
gular fluctuations in one of his indexes (the value of building 
permits) by statistical analysis. By eliminating the secular trend 
and the seasonal variations from the original data he obtained a 
series that showed the cyclical and irregular fluctuations com- 
bined. Next by the use of twelve-months moving averages he 
eliminated the irregular fluctuations. He then had two series, one 
containing both cyclical and irregular fluctuations, the other con- 
taining only cyclical fluctuations. The differences between the 
paired items of these series were, “presumably, approximations to 
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the irregular fluctuations.’’ Wlien the irregular fluctuations thus 
ascertained were charted, they fitted the normal curve of distribu- 
tion with remarkable closeness (pp. 137-189). Fronf'the statisti- 
cal viewpoint, this bit of analysis is perhaps the most elegant of 
Professor Persons’ contributions. 

Twenty-three of the best-known indexes of business conditions 
covering the years 1908-1918 are analyzed on the plan just 
sketched, and the results are given at length in the January and 
April issues of the Review. In the April issue another step is taken. 
Twenty of the indexes are combined into five group indexes which 
‘‘epitomize the business situation.” The basis of combination into 
group indexes is synchronous fluctuation. That is, two or more 
series are combined when their coefficients of correlation are sig- 
nificant in degree and reach their maxima when items for the same 
dates are paired. Still further compression of the indexes yields 
three curves which show clearly the normal sequence of certain 
events in business cycles. The “index of speculation” (bond yields, 
prices of industrial and railroad stocks, and New York clearings) 
has cyclical variations which systematically precede those of the 
“index of physical productivity and commodity prices combined” 
(pig-iron production, outside clearings, Brads treets’ and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics price indexes, and New York bank re- 
serves). In turn, the cyclical fluctuations of the latter index sys-“ 
tematically precede those of the “index of the financial situation 
in New York,” (interest rates on 60-90 day and 4-6 months paper. 
New York bank loans and deposits). 

But — and the fact shows the great complexity of the problems 
with which Professor Persons is dealing — the regularity of suc- 
cession in the fluctuations of these three indexes is limited to the 
pre-war years (1903-1918). The systematic relations both 
among the individual and among the group indexes were “shat- 
tered by the outbreak of war.” “It may be said that, in general, 
the order of the series as to lag was completely reversed.” For 
example, “commodity prices and interest rate, which usually rise 
and fall four to eight months after bank clearings and pig-iron 
production, were the first to feel the effects of the economic 
cataclysm” in the summer of 1914 (p, 128). Hence, the “Index 
of General Business Conditions . . . obviously is of no value in 
interpreting the connection that existed during the Great War, 
but it is offered in the belief that it will prove serviceable in the 
study of conditions following the establishment of peace” (p. 117). 
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Of the three lines of statistical work marked out in the prefa- 
tory statei^ent of the Review^ this summary shows that only two 
lines have so far been developed — ^investigation of existing data 
and the application of refined methods of analysis. Along the re- 
maining line, collecting additional data, no results are published as 
yet. It is to be hoped that the editor and his staff are planning 
a campaign in this promising direction, American statistics of 
unemployment, production, savings, collections, and credit — to 
mention concrete examples — are woefully fragmentary. Much 
might be done by a group of disinterested workers, backed by the 
prestige of Harvard University, to collect and combine data which 
are now largely wasted in private files. 

That prompt attention has not been given to this range of work 
may be due to the editor’s personal equation. Interest in content 
and interest in method are seldom highly developed in the same 
mind. Professor Persons has a mathematical bias ; ‘‘the applica- 
tion to economic statistics of modern methods of statistical an- 
alysis” is the work he loves. Hence he can bear to postpone the 
task of organizing new sources of statistical information. Per- 
haps the postponement is wise. At any rate we cannot justly 
complain because the Review does not do everything first. But, 
and here complaints are just. Professor Persons is prone to lavish 
labor on the refined analysis of raw materials he might easily have 
bettered. Not the only, but the clearest, example of this failing is 
his use of the Wall Street JournaVs average prices of industrial 
and railroad stocks. Though pointing out with characteristic 
candor the defects in these indexes (pp. 14<6,147), Professor Per- 
sons calculates their secular trend, cyclical fluctuations, and co- 
efficients of correlation with other series. With a little direction, 
one of his assistants might have compiled from the published tables 
of security prices indexes that have a far better claim to refined 
elaborations. Indeed, had the construction of better index num- 
bers of stock prices been a puzzling mathematical problem, I fancy 
that Professor Persons would have solved it. 

This over-eagerness to plunge into the fascinations of analysis 
however, is the worst blemish on a shining record of achievement. 
Not only has the Review set a new standard of thoroughness in the 
study of business indexes, but it has also cleared the way toward 
less familiar lines of research. The problem of secular trends in 
particular stands out distinctly in the background of Professor 
Persons^ charts and tables. Why do different indexes of economic 
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activity show such marked diversity of secular trend; what is the 
meaning of these differences in terms of work and welfare; what 
causes produce the turning points that appear in most of the 
trends; why do the turning points of many trends coincide? 
Here is a set of themes which should fascinate some group of 
workers adequately furnished with statistical technique, knowl- 
edge of economic history, and theoretical insight. Professor Per- 
sons’ results would set them going and Mr. Edwin Frickey’s simple 
method of computing secular trends (pp. 210, 211) would facili- 
tate their preliminary surveys of new data. 

In a still larger sense the Review rouses high hopes. It is an ex- 
periment in the endowment of economic research. The fact that 
Professor Persons has been able to go so much farther than any 
of his predecessors in the statistical study of business cycles is 
due in part to the fact that he has had a staff of trained assistants 
to try out his notions and that he has been enabled to devote his 
own time unreservedly to investigation. Every economist will 
hope that the early success of the Review will be maintained, and 
that the example set by the Harvard Committee on Economic Re- 
search in providing the best of working conditions for keen in- 
vestigators may be followed by other enlightened groups, 

Wesley C. Mitchell. 

New School for Social Research, 

Vital Statistics. An Introduction to the Science of Demography. 

By G. C. Whipple. (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
1919. Pp. xii, 517. $4.). 

As the first textbook of vital statistics to be produced in the 
United States this book is to be accorded a warm welcome. The 
author is professor of sanitary engineering in Harvard University 
and his work is dedicated to the students of vital statistics in the 
School of Public Health of that university and of the Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology. In the preface, he modestly con- 
fesses that he *‘is not an authority on vital statistics, much less an 
authority on demography ; he is merely a student of the science.” 

The only book in English with which this work naturally in- 
vites comparison is Dr. Newsholme’s Elements of Vital Statistics. 
I believe that this volume will be found as satisfactory a textbook 
for persons preparing to be health officers under present condi- 
tions in the United States as Newsholme’s book has long been for 
persons looking forward to the same career in England. Indeed 
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the two books are similar, both in their excellencies and in their 
defects. Both have been prepared with an eye single to the prob- 
lems likely to arise in the routine work of the public health officer. 
Both give little attention to the problems of vital statistics in 
other countries and to the historical development of the subject 
even in their own country. If Dr. Newsholme’s book is somewhat 
better than the one before us, that is due in no slight measure to 
the fact that English work in vital statistics even when his book 
was prepared was probably further advanced and more systema- 
tized than American work in the corresponding field today. Yet 
for American classes I have no doubt that Professor Whipple’s 
book will be found more serviceable than that of Newsholme. 

The subtitle of the book is Introduction to the Science of Dem- 
ography and the opening sentence defines that word as ^Hhe sta- 
tistical study of human life.” The definition is apparently too 
broad and its breadth leads to difficulties later. The man who 
coined the word in 1855 defined it as ‘‘the mathematical knowledge 
of populations, of their general movements and of their physical, 
civil, mental, and moral condition”; and his grandson, one of the 
most distinguished of living demographers, has defined it as “the 
study, mainly statistical, of human groups, in order to learn what 
are their elements and how they live and renew themselves.” These 
definitions are narrower than that of Professor Whipple and would 
probably exclude four of the seven principal divisions of dem- 
ography mentioned by him (p. 2) ; namely, genealogy, eugenics, 
biometrics and pathometrics. If, in addition, his two divisions 
of registration and vital statistics should be combined — and the 
line of separation between them is at best a shadowy one — ^we 
arrive at the better classification of demography into census 
statistics and vital or registration statistics. This is a natural 
division and by recognizing and building upon it, as most con- 
tinental writers do, I believe that future textbooks of vital sta- 
tistics or future editions of this one will be better organized. 

A good textbook is seldom, if ever, produced by a single author 
or with a single effort. Usually it represents the combined re- 
sults of many predecessors which are taken up by the last man in 
the series and fused into a unit. The present book is the first 
link, not the last in that chain. But the author has cut himself 
off too sharply from his predecessors, American and foreign. The 
sources from which he has drawn are largely contemporary Ameri- 
can articles. Demography as a whole and vital stafi^K^s as a 
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main division of demography have been carried much further in 
Europe ^than in the United States. In view of that fact more 
attention might with advantage have been given to European 
predecessors. I believe no publication by a German is cited and 
in the bibliography only one book in German is mentioned. Yet 
probably the best statistical journal in recent years is the All- 
gemevfies StatistiscJies Archiv^ and few, if any, European writers 
are more worth attention than its editor, von Mayr. Nor does the 
author make more than incidental reference to the French authori- 
ties in that field, Lcvasseur and the Bertillons, father and son; 
and he confuses the French demographer, Jacques Bertillon, with 
his brother Alphonse (p. 6). 

Even in the field of American vital statistics the book might 
with advantage have imparted a fuller knowledge of what earlier 
students have done. If the reader knew more than it tells of the 
lines of progress since 1840 he would be left in a better position 
for judging the probable direction of future advance and of 
profitable eifort. If one were to ask for the names of half a 
dozen men who have contributed most to the development of 
American vital statistics and whose work is now ended, one would 
be likely to mention Shattuck, Jarvis, Billings, Tracy, Abbott, and 
Wilbur. Of these only two, I believe, are referred to and that inci- 
dentally. By changes of this sort, the book would be improved in 
those future editions to which I hope and believe it will run. 

Walter F. Willcox. 

Cornell University. 

NEW books 

Dublin, L. I. Mortality statistics of insured wage-earners and their 
families. (New York: Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 1919, Pp. viii, 
S97.) 

JuLiN, A. Precis du cours de statistique general et appliquee. Fourth 
edition. (Paris: Riviere. 1919.) 

LiEssE, A. La statistique: ses difficultes, ses procedes, ses rSsultats. 
Third edition. (Paris: Alcan. 1919.) 

Paoe, W. Commerce and industry. Tables of statistics for the British 
empire from 1815. (London: Constable. 1919. 24s.) 

Canada yearbook, 1918. (Ottawa: Bi^reau of Statistics. 1919. 
Pp. 686.) 

Census of War commodities, 1918. Textile fibres, wool, silk, jute, and 
kapok. (Washington: Supt. Docs. ^ 1919, Pp, 16.) 
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A comparison of the mortality rates by weeks during the influenza 
demic of 1918 in twelve cities in the United States, (Washin^on; 
Supt. Docs. 1919. 5c.) 

The eighteenth financial and economic annual of Japan, 1918, (Tok- 
yo: Department of Finance. 1918. Pp. 198. 

Lumber, lath, shingles, etc, 1917. Census of industry, 1917, part IV, 
section I. (Ottawa: Bureau of Statistics. 1919. Pp. xii, 49, 
xiii. 5c.) 

Statistical abstract of the United States, 1918, (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1919* Pp. 881. 50c.) 

Study of social statistics in the city of Baltimore for the years 19'16- 
1917. (Baltimore: Bureau of State and Municipal Research, 702 
Fidelity Bldg. 1919. Pp. 58.) 

Yearbook of the state of Indiana for the year 1918. (Indianapolis: 
Legislative Reference Bureau. 1919. Pp. 1054.) 

Estadistica del suicido en Espana, sexenio 1912-1917. (Madrid: 
Ministerio de Instruccion Publica y Bellos Artes. 1919.) 

Oesterreichisches statistisches Handbuch. Vols. 33, 34, 35, 1914, 1916, 
1916-1917. (Vienna: Statistische Zentralkommission. 1919. Pp. 
472; 367; 363.) 



DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 

Industries and Commerce 

Report on the meat-packing industry. In February, 1917, 
President Wilson directed the Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate the production, ownership, manufacture, storage, and distribution 
of foodstuffs and their by-products; and to determine whether there 
were ^'manipulations, controls, trusts, combinations, conspiracies, or 
restraints of trade out of harmony with the law or the public interest.” 
An important branch of this investigation into foodstuffs was the study 
of the meat-packing industry {Report of the Federal Trade Commts- 
sion on the Meat-F aching Industry, Summary and Part I, 1919, pp. 
574; Part II, 1918, pp. 290; Part III, 1919, pp. 825). 

The report of the commission does not cover the whole of the meat 
industry. Hie commission in carrying out a request of the President 
that it cooperate with the Department of Agriculture agreed that the 
department should investigate the production of livestock and its 
marketing up to the point of the stockyards, and should also investi- 
gate the retail distribution of meat products; while the commission 
should inquire into the slaughtering of livestock, the wholesale dis- 
tribution of meat products, and the activities of the packing companies 
generally. 

The commission in presenting its report complains rather bitterly 
of the difficulties it encountered in making its investigation. It asserts 
that the big packers deliberately falsiffed returns that the commission 
had authority to demand; that the records of the companies, particu- 
larly their stockholders’ lists, were constructed to conceal rather than 
reveal the facts; that letters and documents vital to the investigation 
were removed or destroyed ; that schools were maintained for employees 
likely to be called to testify ; and that the answers to the commission’s 
questionnaires were prepared by the packers more or less in unison in 
order that they might not contradict one another. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties the commission succeeded in unearthing a large amount 
of information, documentary and other, which it now presents with 
the assurance that the facts disclosed underestimate rather than esag* 
gerate the gravity of the food situation. 

The commission finds that the meat-packing industry is dominated 
by five leading packers, which it calls the Big Five. These five, in 
the order of their importance, are: Swift and Company, Armour and 
C6inpirny> Morns and Company, WilsTon and Company, and CndAby 
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Packing Company. For some thirty years various packers, indudjiiig 
at all times the Swift, Armour, and Morris companies, have beeli as- 
sociated in pools of one kind or another. In 1903 the principal pack- 
ers came within an ace of merging their properties in a single com- 
pany, but the premonition of the stock market panic of 1903 prevented 
this project from being carried through. After 1903 and until 1912 
the three leading packers kept in close touch with one another through 
the National Packing Company, a company organized to hold certain 
independent properties that had been acquired by the Swift, Armour, 
and Morris c<mipanies in the interests of the merger. The National 
Packing Company provided an excellent agency for the determination 
of general policies and for the control of the trade; for its directors 
were all representatives of the three leading packers. Since the dis- 
solution of the National Packing Company in 1912, under threat of a 
civil suit, the combination among the Big Five has largely taken the 
form of a livestock pool, whereunder the purchases of livestock sent 
to market are made in accordance with definite percentages, which are 
subject to revision from time to time as fundamental conditions change. 
This division of livestock purchases not only automatically regulates 
the relative volume of business of the Big Five, but insures substantial 
uniformity in the prices paid for livestock and thus in the prices at 
which dressed meats are sold. The meat combination is therefore 
essentially a pool, yet a highly effective one because of the unity of 
purpose that animates its members. It is not, however, the commis- 
sion asserts, merely a casual agreement, but a positive conspiracy for 
the regulation of the purchases of livestock and the sales of meat, the 
terms of which are established through documentary evidence found 
in the files of the packing companies. That the packers were aware 
of the illegality of this arrangement is evidenced, it is held, by the em- 
ployment in their minutes and memoranda of fictitious names, Mr. 
Armour, for example, being known as Sanford, and Mr. Morris as Klee. 

The dominant position of the Big Five in the meat-packing industry 
is shown by the figures for the total slaughter of animals by all con- 
cerns engaged in interstate commerce in meat. In 1916 the Big Five 
killed 86.4? per cent of the sheep and lambs slaughtered by companies 
<listributing meat in interstate commerce; 82.2 per cent of the cattle; 
76.6 per cent of the calves | and 61.2 per cent of the bogs. For all of 
these animals combined the proportion of the Big Five was 69.1 per 
cent, the explanation of the lower percentage being that the slaughter 
of hogs, in which their control was least, much exceeds the combined 
of dattle, calves, and sheep. If we include th'e slatightier of 
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independent packing companie/ not engaged in the interstate distri- ^ 
butioii of meat — wholesale local slaughterers the commission calls 
them — ^thfe Big Five controlled 63.4 per cent of the slaughter of live- 
stock^ as compared with 69.1 per cent with these concerns excluded. 

In objecting to these conclusions the packers claim that they handle 
not to exceed one third of the meat production of the United States. 
The wide discrepancy between the two figures the commission at- 
tributes to the failure of the packers to include the slaughter of affili- 
iated companies and to the inclusion by them of the animals killed on 
farms for home consumption. The reasons of the commission for not 
including farm and retail butchering in determining the strength of 
the packers are discussed in the report.^ 

The power of the Big Five is only partially indicated by a state- 
ment of their position in the meat-packing industry. As the com- 
mission points out, they not only dominate the meat business but a 
large number of by-product industries ; and they are steadily reaching 
out for mastery over commodities that may be substituted for meat 
and its by-products, not to mention commodities in entirely unrelated 
lines. The Big Five produce 22 per cent of the sole leather produced 
in this country; 19 per cent of mixed fertilizers; 11.8 per cent of 
acid phosphate; and 31.8 per cent of refined cottonseed oil. They 
handle more than half of the poultry, eggs, and cheese distributed in 
interstate commerce; and the leading packer (Swift and Company) is 
the biggest distributor of butter in the United States. They are im- 
portant factors in the production and distribution of condensed milk, 
canned fruits, canned vegetables and canned dsh. The rapid develop- 
ment of this branch of the business is shown by the increase in the 
sale of canned goods by Armour and Company. In 1916 this com- 
pany sold $6,500,000 of canned goods and in 1917 about $16,000,000, 
whereas the combined sales in the latter year of Austin Nichols Com- 
pany and Sprague, Warner and Company, two of the leading independ- 
ent wholesale houses, were only about $6,000,000. Recently the Big 
Five have begun to deal in various staple groceries and vegetables, 
notably rice, potatoes, beans, and coffee. What can be accomplished 
in this direction is indicated in the fact that early in 1917 Armour 
and Company first began to handle rice, and during the course of the 
year it sold over 16,000,000 pounds, becoming within the space of one 
year the leading distributor of rice in the world. The Armour Grain 
Company, owned by the head of Armour and Company, handled in 
1917 nearly one fourth of the grain receipts at Chicago, the world's 
i/art I, p. 116 ff. 
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greatest grain market. The meat comBination has thus not only in- 
tegrated its business fully, but has actually passed over into the stage 
of conglomeration; and at the present rate of expansion will control 
within a few years, according to the commission, the wholesale dis- 
tribution of the nation's food supply. 

By what means have the Big Five been enabled to realize this domi- 
nating position in industry? The commission attributes it not pri- 
marily to exceptional efficiency but to monopolistic control of the dis- 
tributive machinery. Thus the Big Five largely control the stock- 
yards, with their collateral institutions such as terminal railways, ex- 
change buildings, cattle-loan banks, and market papers. They have 
a majority interest in 22 of the 50 livestock yards of the country; and 
through these 22 yards there pass 56.8 per cent of all the animals that 
are received at livestock markets. They have a minority interest in 
6 additional yards through which 27.7 per cent of the animals pass; 
and because of the fact that they constitute the principal buyers of 
livestock they can usually exercise control even though owning only 
a minority interest. Over 84 per cent of the animals, therefore, move 
through yards over which the Big Five exercise complete or practical 
control. 

The Big Five also have an important advantage through the owner- 
ship of private refrigerator cars for the transportation of all kinds 
of perishable foods. They own nearly 92 per cent of the beef refrig- 
erator cars that arc operated upon the railroads of the country, where- 
as the independents own only 7 per cent. The railroads own practi- 
cally none, and therefore unless an independent concern does enough 
business to justify the purchase of refrigerator cars it is quite restricted 
in its market. 

The Big Five distribute their products through a system of branch 
houses and ‘‘peddler car" routes. The branch houses are storage sta- 
tions designed to receive food products from the packing plants, and 
are located in the larger towns. The peddler cars are essentially 
miniature branch houses on wheels, and are intended to serve the 
smaller communities whose consumption is not large enough to justify 
the establishment of a branch house. This system of wholesale dis- 
tribution through branch houses and peddler cars the commission de- 
clares to be the bulwark of the monopoly ; there is virtually no limit to 
Its expansion, it says, short of the complete monopolization of the pri- 
®aary distribution of the country's food. In this connection it is worthy 
of note that the Big Five through direct and indirect ownership are 
said to control nearly 45 per cent of all the cold storage space in tfie 
country. 
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Haying shown that a packer domination of all the important foods 
is approaching in this country, and having found the advantage of 
the packers to be based on a monopolistic control of the market places 
and the means of transportation and distribution the commission rec- 
ommends: 

1, That the Government acquire, through the Railroad Admin- 
istration, all rolling stock used for the transportation of meat animals 
and that such ownership be declared a Government monopoly. 

2. That the Government acquire, through the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the principal and necessary stockyards of the country, to be 
treated as freight depots and to be operated under such conditions as 
will insure open, competitive markets, with uniform scale of charges 
for all services performed, and the acquisition or establishment of such 
additional yards from time to time as the future development of live- 
stock production in the United States may require. This to Include 
customary adjuncts of stockyards. 

8. That the Government acquire, through the Railroad Administra- 
tion, all privately owned refrigerator cars and all necessary equip- 
ment for their proper operation and that such ownership be declared 
a Government monopoly. 

4. That the Federal Government acquire such of the branch houses, 
cold'^storage plants, and warehouses as are necessary to provide facili- 
ties for the competitive marketing and storage of food products in the 
principal centers of distribution and consumption. The same to be 
operated by the Government as public markets and storage places • 
under such conditions as will afford an outlet for all manufacturers 
and handlers of food products on equal terms. Supplementing the 
marketing and storage facilities thus acquired, the Federal Government 
establish through the Railroad Administration, at the terminals of all 
principal points of distribution and consumption, central wholesale 
markets and storage plants, with ^facilities open to all upon payment 
of just and fair charges.^ 

The report, covering as it does such a wide range, touches on a 
large number of topics that will prove of interest to specialists in 
various lines. Some of these topics are here noted: relative efficiency 
of the Big Five and the independent concerns (I, 74, III, 117) ; list of 
commodities manufactured or distributed by the Big Five (I, 95); 
chronological view of packers’ progress, 1857-1917 (I, 235); descrip- 
tion of by-products (I, 369, 545) ; views of the Big Five and the small 
packers (I, 408, 471); stocks of meat (I, 488); questionnaires used 
by the commission (I, 508); history of meat pools (II, 11); the live- 
stock pool (II, 28) ; the international meat pool (II, 99) ; combination 

3 For a criticism of the report of the commission and its recommendations, 
ifee Weld, **Tht Government and the Packers,” Annah of Am, Acad, Pol i 
Soc. Sei., voh 82, pp. 175-182. 
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in the sale of meats in this country (II, 107) ; the formation of Wilson 
and Company (II, 159) ; business functions of the stockyards (III, 16) ; 
map of the stockyard markets (fll, 27) ; country buying of livestock 
(III, 110); distribution of meat products (III, 116); map showing 
location branch houses (III, 129) ; unfair practices in the render- 
ing business (III, 156); discussion pi the Chicago stockyards situa- 
tion (III, 189); and detailed statistics of the concentration of inter- 
state and local wholesale slaughtering in 1916 (III, 311). 

The report unfortunately contains no index. In a document of this 
size covering such a great variety of matters this cannot be regarded 
as otherwise than a serious defect. 

Eliot Jokbs. 

Leland Stanford University, 

The Canadian Wheat Board. During the seasons of 1917 and 
1918, the grain crops of Canada were under the control of a Board of 
Grain Supervisors, exercising power in accordance with an Order in 
Council of June 11 , 1917, and later orders. 

In view of the prospective uncertainty of prices and the instability 
of the market for the wheat crop of 1919, it was believed by the 
Canadian government that, in order to insure the early and steady 
movement of the crop and a fair price to producers, it was desirable 
that action should be taken looking toward the purchase, storage, 
movement, hnancing, and marketing of the wheat crop of 1919, and 
such other Canadian wheat as was undelivered on August 15, 1919, 
when the Board of Grain Supervisors would cease to function (sec 
Commerce Reports, August 11 and 19, 1919). Accordingly, an Order 
in Council was passed on July ^1 last, establishing the Canadian 
Wheat Board; it consists of ten members, and the chairman is Mr. 
James Stewart of Winnipeg. 

This body has been granted extensive powers in connection with the 
buying and selling of wheat and flour. It has authority to take de- 
livery of the grain at such places in Canada as it may designate. Pay- 
ment is made to the producers or to other persons delivering the wheat 
in accordance with a schedule of prices, prepared by the board and 
approved by the government, in which due consideration is given to 
grade or quality and place of delivery. The board is further author- 
ized to sell wheat to Canadian millers at prices and conditions to be 
determined by itself; the price is to be governed as nearly as possible 
by the price of the commodity of the same grade in the world’s market, 
regard being had to cost of transportation, handling, and storage.. If 
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wheat is delivered in excess' of domestic requirements^ as would of 
course be the case, it may be sold to overseas purchasers^ Provision 
has been made whereby the producers qr others delivering the wheat 
to the board shall be given ‘‘participation certificates'" which entitle 
the holders to share pro rata, at a later date, iu any^roi^s accruing 
from the buying and selling transactions of the board! " ^ 

The method of paying for the wjieat wheil delivered is provided 
for. Payment is made through chartered banks upon presentation to 
them of vouchers issued by the board.- The government guarantees^the^ 
repayment to the banlis, with interest not to exceed 6 per cen^ such 
sums as are paid out by them in honoring such vouchers. 

With reference to milling, the board has power to determine the 
qualities of flour to be manufactured, and to fix maximum prices or 
margins of profit at which mill products shall be sold. Flour may be 
purchased from millers at a price to be determined by thejjoard, and 
sold at honie and abroad. Authority is given to control in whatever 
manner it may seem advisable the export and sale of flour abroad. With 
reference to transportation facilities as bearing upon the board's ac- 
tivities in buying, selling, and delivering wheat and flour, it may 
allocate Canadian lake tonnage and distribute cars for shipments by 
rail. 

Yale University. Avard L. Bishop. 


I 

Manual for the Oil and Gas Industry. With the assistance of 
other federal bureaus, notably the Bureau of Mines, Geological Sur- 
vey, and Fuel Administration, the Treasury Department has com- 
piled a manual of information for taxpayers deriving incomes from 
the oil and gas industry. Its chie‘f interest to students of accounting 
and economics is its treatment of depletion and depreciation. 

Part I consists of an amplification of the law and those regulations 
already issued which cover this industry. Part II contains esti- 
mates of the depreciation of equipment used in the oil and gas in- 
dustry. Part III attempts to provide a scientific basis for the esti- 
mate of underground reserves of oil. 

Considerable space is given to a clarification of the terms “capital 
sum" and “invested capital." These are distinct and almost entirely 
unrelated. The “capital sum" is the amount returnable to the tax- 
payer through depletion and depreciation allowances; the “invested 
capital" is the basis for determining war-profits credits and excess- 
profits credits. “Invested capital" is the actual cash or its equivalent, 
paid in, and no appreciation in value of assets may be included except 
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siieh proportion of depreciation or depletion which represents the 
( realization of appreciation of value at March 1, 191S, or any subse- 
quent date, and which is undistAbuted ahd used or employed in the 
^business. The “capital sum,'* on the other l^and^ may represent bor- 
rowed funds, also amounts based upon a valuation as of March 1, 
1913, or wdthirf thirty days after discovery of oil or gas by the tax- 
payer. 

The manual contains not only those articles of “Regulations 45*' 
« treating depletion, depreciation, and amortization but also much ad- 
ditional matte# intended to supplement them* and to explain their ap- 
plication. Considerable space is also given to a discussion of the va- 
rious methods of computing depletion of gas reserves, season for test- 
ing wells, and the keeping of adequate records thereof, and details as 
to the information required by the Treasury Department in substan- 
tiation of claims. 

Part III, which comprises about one half of the volume, contains a 
most interesting application of plotted curves to the determination of 
the future productivity and the reserves of oil wells. It has been 
proven that the decline in productivity of oil wells follows a definite 
law which is stated thus: 

“If two wells under similar conditions produce equal amounts during 
any given year the amounts they will produce thereafter, on the aver- 
» age, will be approximately equal, regardless of their relative ages." 

Future production curves are given for all principal oil fields in 
the United States and these are also translated into tables which ap- 
pear in the text of the manual. 

Earl. A. Salxers. 

Yale University, 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the federal De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the following numbers: 

Miscellaneous Series : 

No. 76, International Trade in Footwear Other than Rubber, Sum^ 
marizing the Import Statistics of Boots and Shoes for 1908 
and 19 IS, prepared by Edward Whitney (Washington, 1919, 
pp. 93). This contains textual explanations showing the 
present state of market conditions in the various countries. 
No. 81, Selling in Foreign Markets; Selected Readings from Published 
Statements of Business Men and Reports of Experts on 
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Methods Employed in Export i*rade, compiled by G» E. Sni* 
der (pp. 688). The volume was prepared jointly by the 
Federal Board ^r Vocational JBducation and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Among the chapter head- 
ings are: Survey of export sales problems; Study of the 
market; Direct sales problems; The export middleman; 
Agents and agencies; Traveling salesmen; Correspondence^ 
catalogues^ and advertising; Export combinations; Terms of 
payment; and Delivery of the goods. The extracts re-' 
printed are selected from a wide range of material and 
bring together in a convenient form a large amount of ma- 
terial otherwise difficult to find. 

No. 88, Trade Directory of South Australia, compiled by H. P. Star- 
rett (pp. 81). 

No. 95, Consumption Estimates; Showing Production, Imports, Ex- 
ports, and Amounts Available for Consumption of Various 
Articles in the United States by Years Specified (pp. 559- 
572). This is taken from Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1918, 

No. 96, The Economic Position of the United Kingdom: 1912-1918, 
by William A. Paton (pp. 160). This is the first of a series 
of studies of countries during the war which were prepared 
in connection with the general economic work carried on in « 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the War Trade 
Board, and which are now being published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The volume covers only the more im- 
portant aspects of trade, industry, finance, and shipping. 
It does not include a (Consideration of the labor situation, 
social insurance, and other schemes of social reform. 

Special Agents Series: 

No. 177, Boots and Shoes, Leather, and Supplies in Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Paraguay, by H. G. Brock (pp. 182). 

No. 179, Boots and Shoes, Leather, and Supplies in Brazil, by H. G. 
Brock (pp. 59). 

No. 180, Far Eastern Markets for Railway Materials, Equipment, 
and Supplies, by F. Rea (pp. 889). Maps and photographs 
illustrate the economic development. 

No. 185, Advertising Methods in Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, by J. W. 
Sanger. 
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Tariff Series: 

No* 39A, Supplement to British Control Imports and Exports, by 
L. Domeratzky (pp, 16). 

No. 4}0, Customs Tariff of Nicaragua, July, 1919 (pp. 102). 

The Office of the Secretary of Labor at Washington is giving cir- 
culation to a report on Employment and Natural Resources, by Ben- 
ton MacKaye, showing possibilities of making new opportunities for 
employment through the settlement and development of agricultural 
and forest lands and other resources (Washington, pp. 144, maps). 

The United States Tariff Commission has issued in its Tariff In- 
formation series. No. 11, Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar Chemicals, 
1918 (pp. 102). 

The second volume of the Census of Manufactures, IQl^ has been 
published by the Bureau of the Census. It contains reports for se- 
lected industries (Washington, pp. 1047). 

The Bureau of the Census has issued its bulletin on Municipal 
Markets in Cities Having a Population of over 30,000, 1918-1919 
(pp. 56). It contains sections on: Financial administration of mar- 
kets; Emergency distribution of food; Public-market law of Massa- 
chusetts; State aid to municipal markets in New York; and Com- 
munity markets. 

* The federal Bureau of Mines has published in its Minerals In- 
vestigations series a pamphlet on Zinc Industry in Belgium, by March 
F. Chase (May, 1919, pp. 8). 

The Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture 1918 
(Washington, 1919, pp. 760), contains articles on: Cattle loans and 
their value to investors, by C. S. Cole; Following the produce markets, 
by G. B. Fiske; Cotton warehousing, by R. L. Newton and J. M. 
Workman; and Arable land in the United States, by O. E. Baker and 
H. M. Strong. 

Marketing Papers issued by the State Marketing Bureau of Florida 
contains in series 1, number 3 (Jacksonville, pp. 240) various articles 
on cooperative methods. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has issued pamphlets 
on Financial and Business Conditions in the United States (Sept. 20, 
1919) and American Goods and Foreign Markets (Sept. 26, 1919). 

Swift and Company have made an Analysis and Criticism of Part II 
of the Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Meat Packing 
Industry of November 25, 1918 (Apr. 5, 1919, pp. 97). 
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Report of the Committee on Trusts of the British Ministry 
OF Reconstruction. In February, 1918, the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, anticipating a probable extension of trade associations and com- 
binations, appointed a committee to consider what action, if any, was 
necessary to safeguard the public interest. This committee, which in- 
cluded among its members Messrs. Percy Ashley, J. A, Hobson, and 
Sidney Webb, made its report in April, 1919 (^Report of the Commit- 
tee on Trusts of the British Ministry of Reconstruction, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, London, Cd. 9236, pp. 43, 6d.). 

The report falls into five parts: first, the report and conclusions of 
the committee ; second, a study of trade organizations and combinations 
in the United Kingdom, prepared by Mr. John Hilton (the secretary 
of the committee) from evidence presented to the committee; third, 
notes as to the law relating to combinations, written by Sir John 
Macdonell; fourth, a report on combinations in the building material 
trades; and, fifth, a memorandum on industrial combinations by Mr. 
Percy Ashley. 

Easily the most valuable portion of the report is the study of trade 
organizations and combinations by Mr. Hilton, the secretary of the 
committee. Mr. Hilton divides his study into eight sections. The 
first treats of the transition from a state of competition to one of 
combination, and discusses the good in competition, the immorality 
and wastes of competition, and the possibilities of and impulse to 
combination. The statement of the “competitive theory,*' which the 
'author regards as less and less aplicable to the business life of to- 
day, is presented with unusual clearness. The remaining sections deal 
with types of combination, the extent and significance of combination, 
the achievements of combination (a discussion of economies), the 
dangers of combination, circumstantial safeguards, special cases and 
aspects (a discussion of “deferred rebates’* and “tying clauses*’), and 
finally remedies. 

Special mention should be made of the section on circumstantial 
safeguards, in which the author effectually disposes of the argument 
that the public is protected by certain natural safeguards against the 
exaction by trusts of unreasonable prices. The natural safeguards re- 
ferred to are: the effect of high prices on sales; the competition of other 
articles that may be substituted for the monopolized article; poten- 
tial competition in the monopolized line; the balance of power among 
trusts, as where one trust is restrained by virtue of the fact that an- 
other trust constitutes its main market; the competition of oodpsrative 
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societies; foreign competition; and a sense of equity and prudence on 
the part of the trust managers. In a concise discussion the author 
shows the failure of these so-called safeguards to protect the public 
fuUy, . 

Coming to remedies, Mr. Hilton discusses briefly nationalization^ 
public competition, profit limitation, excess profits taxes, publicity, 
state control of monopoly prices, and supervision generally. No 
panacea, however, is offered ; the purpose of the author throughout the 
whole of his report is to present fairly the opposing considerations in 
order that the reader may form his own conclusions as to the advis- 
ability of permitting combinations to exist and as to the measures to be 
taken by the state in dealing with them. 

The report and conclusions of the whole committee, though of less 
interest to economists, are likely to exert more legislative influence. 
The committee found that there was in every important branch of in- 
dustry in the United Kingdom an increasing tendency to the forma- 
tion of trade associations and combinations, having for their purpose 
the restriction of competition and the control of prices. This tendency 
had been notably strengthened by the circumstances of. the war, under 
which the government had found it convenient to deal with organiza- 
tions representative of the various trades. The committee expressed 
the opinion that the habit of cooperation and discussion on matters of 
common concern thus formed would do away with much of the an- 
tagonism that had formerly characterized the relations between manu- 
facturers, and would promote the formation of associations and even 
more binding organizations. During the war, it observed, these or- 
ganizations had been held in check by the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations and by the fact that ttfe government in some instances 
constituted practically a consumer's combination. With the conclusion 
of peace, however, the government would possess less power; and it 
was therefore necessary, bearing in mind the dangers inherent in an 
agency that controls prices, to establish some governmental machinery 
to meet the new conditions. The recommendation of the committee 
was that there be created a tribunal for the investigation of the oper- 
ation of combines and trusts similar to the commissions and tribunals 
in the United States and the British colonies. Some such legislation 
Was held to be highly desirable in view of the public mistrust of com- 
binations and in order to preserve the political and social stability of 
the state. 

Four members of the committee, though they signed the report, be- 
<iattse they agreed with its recommendations so far as they went. 
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issued an addendum to voice their opinion that these recommenda- 
tions did not suffice to safeguard the public interest. In order to 
protect the community against the evils of private monopoly — ^the 
endeavor to prevent associations and combinations was held to be 
ineffective and unwise — ^the minority recommended that the monopo- 
lized services be performed by the cooperative societies (which had 
steadfastly refused to enter combinations)^ or by the municipalities^ or, 
where the enterprise was national in scope, by the state. The minority 
did not recommend state operation in every case, yet it did express the 
earnest conviction that the best safeguard against private monopoly 
was socialization. 

Eliot Jones. 

Leland Stanford Univenity. 

The hearings before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United 
States Senate, May 29, 1919, on Relinquishment of Government Con- 
trol of Telephone and Telegraph Lines have been printed (Washing- 
ton, pp. 124). 

The Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics has prepared a 
typewritten bibliographical list entitled Some Comments on the Plumb 
Plan, revised (Washington, Sept. 20, 1919, pp. 20). This bureau has 
also issued a List of References to Boohs and Articles on the Adamson 
Eight Hour Law of September, 1917, revised (pp. 22). 

The American Exchange National Bank has made a Digest of Rail- 
road Bills and Plans (New York, pp. 2S). 

A summarized comparison of Railroad Bills Now Before Congress 
has been prepared in tabular form by the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York. 

Among recent public utility reports are: 

Fourth and Fifth Annual Reports of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Colorado, 1916-1918 (Denver, pp. 191). 

Seventh Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of Conr 
necticut, 1918 (Hartford, pp. 684). 

Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Gas and Electric 
Light Commissioners of Massachusetts, 1918 (Boston, pp. 295, 582). 

Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
of New Jersey, 1918 (pp. 201). 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Public Service Commission, Second 
District, New York, 1918, voL I (pp. 658). 
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The Lawi of Colorado relating to Public Utilities have been revised 
and reprinted as a separate (Denver^ Public Utilities Commission^ 
pp. as). 

Labor 

The National Industrial Conference. When the National In- 
dustrial Conference convened in Washington, on October 6, it was with- 
out organization or program. The hrst three days of the conference 
were devoted to preliminary work of organization. No agenda having 
been prepared and no definite business being before the conference, 
the chairman on the fourth day requested the three groups to lay be- 
fore it propositions upon which action was desired. 

From the Public Group came a number of resolutions, including a 
plan prepared by the Secretary of Labor for the adjustment of labor 
disputes. These resolutions endorsed works councils, the stabilization 
of employment, the creation of a National Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, the right to organize for collective bargaining, and the 
passage by Congress of an anti-profiteering act similar to that of Great 
Britain. The resolutions emanating from the Public Group had each 
been presented by individuals and had been assented to by the group 
for formal presentation as germane to the purpose of the conference; 

, in other words, the resolutions of the Public Group in no way indi- 
cated its attitude nor in any way prejudiced one way or the other the 
attitude of any individual composing it. 

With the Labor Group the case was different, Mr. Gompers, in 
presenting the report of that group, stated that it had met for several 
days prior to the conference and had “reached an unanimous conclu- 
sion mpon the subject-matter to present for the consideration of the 
conference. There is no pride of authorship in any of the proposals. 
They are the unanimous conclusions of our group."^ The report was 
made up of a resolution for the arbitration of the steel strike and of 
eleven propositions. The conference was asked to declare in favor of: 

1. The right of wage-earners to organize. 

9, The right to bargain collectively through trade unions. 

8. The right to be represented in negotiations and adjustments by repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 

4. The right of free speech, press and assembly. 

5. The right of employers to organize. 

6. a. The eight-hour day, with one day’s rest in seven. 

6, Time and one-half for overtime work. 

7. The right of all wage-earners to a living wage. 

1 Official Proceedings, stenographic transcript, p. ITS. 
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8. €r. Equal payment for equal work for women. 

6. Preservation of the health of women workers, 

9. Prohibition of the labor of children under sixteen. 

10. Establishment of a national conference board and similar boards in the 
several industries with organization and objects similar to those of the Whit- 
ley Councils in Great Britain. 

11. Prohibition of immigration into the United States until two years after 
the declaration of peace. 

The following day the Employers’ Group presented: firsts a reso- 
lution relating to the appointment of a congressional committee to 
recommend a plan for coordination of all government reports and for 
the securing of industrial information through the census ; and^ second^ 
a statement of principles to govern the employment relation in industry. 

This statement of principles, it was explained, “was originally pre- 
pared by that section of the Employers’ Group named by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, referred by the group to a committee 
composed of the various elements of the group . . . and, therefore, 
comes to the conference in that form ; the authorship consequently being 
the original authorship of the [National] Industrial Conference Board 
with such changes as they accepted readily from the committee of the 
group.”* These principles asserted: 

1. Increased production is necessary, and restriction of production by either 
employer or employee is condemned. 

9. The establishment and not the industry is to be regarded as the productive" 
unit. 

3. Conditions of work should be reasonably safe and satisfactory for the 
workers, and every effort should be made to give steady employment, 

4. a. Wages should be sufficient to maintain a family at a reasonable stand- 
ard of living with due regard for quantity and quality of productive effort, 
and value and length of service. * 

6. Women should receive equal pay with men for equal work and be given 
equal opportunity for advancement 

5. a. The standard of the work schedule should be the week, with one day’s 
rest in seven. 

6. Overtime should as far as possible be avoided. 

6. Each establishment should possess within itself adequate means for ad- 
justment of disputes. 

7. All men have a right to associate, provided the resulting collective power 
is not used to coerce or control others without their consent. 

8. Every association, whether of employers or of employees, should be 
legally answerable for its own conduct and that of its agents. 

9. Freedom of individual contract is to be maintained and protected. 

10. The open shop shall not be interfered with and the employer shall not be 
required to deal with those who arc npt his employees. 

2 Proceedings, p. 948. 
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11* The strike and lockout shall be permissible in private industry as a last 
resort, but no strikes in public utility or government service shall be tolerated. 

Id. Training of Industrial workers through apprenticeship systems and ex* 
tension of vocational education is needed. 

No method whereby these principles might be put into operation 
was suggested^ but it ]^as recommended **that such methods • • « be 
worked out by the individual establishments in conjunction with their 
employees and by industry as a whole.” 

These matters, almost all of vital importance and involving issues 
and questions of policy in which the groups in the conference and the 
country as a whole had a direct interest, came before the conference in 
the first two days after the necessary work of organization had been 
accomplished. On the succeeding days further resolutions continued 
to be submitted by each of the three groups. From the Public Group, 
for example, came resolutions touching questions of federal loans for 
farm buildings, industrial housing, child and woman labor, employment 
exchanges, salaries of federal civil service employees, profit sharing, 
as well as several resolutions relating to systems of employee repre- 
sentation. From the Labor Group came d resolution to give employees 
the right to sit on managerial boards of all public service corporations, 
and another for a system of free public employment offices. From the 
Ptnployers' Group, also came an agricultural program involving a 
lengthy statement of principles and touching many issues affecting the 
farmers, such as farm production, cooperative marketing, farm or- 
ganizations, storage and financing of agriculture. Thus, it will be 
seen that while the conference started with no program and with no 
idea of the work that it would consider, almost from the first important 
matters came before it for attentibn. 

Out of this medley of resolutions, declarations, and statements there 
were two resolutions that came prominently before the Industrial Con- 
ference and which became storm centers of discussion. One of these, 
the first to be presented and the most vexing in character, was the reso- 
lution to arbitrate the strike in the steel industry. The second, the 
one upon which the conference reached an impasse, was on collective 
bargaining. These two will be discussed in the order named. 

On the fourth day of the conference Mr. Gompers ”on behalf of the 
Labor Group” offered the following resolution: 

Eesolved, That whereas the nation-wide strike now in progress in the steel 
industry of America affects not only the men and women directly concerned, 
but tends to disturb the relations between employers and workers throughout « 
our industrial life ; and 

Whereas, this conference is called for the purpose of stabilizing industries 
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And bringing into being a better relation between employers and employees; 
and 

Whereas, organised labor wishes to manifest its sincere and fair desire to 
prove helpful in immediately adjusting this pending grave industrial conflict; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that each group comprising this conference select two of its num- 
ber and these six so selected to constitute a committee to which shall be referred 
existing differences between the workers and employers in the steel industry 
for adjudication and settlement. 

Pending the flndings of this committee this conference requests the work- 
ers involved in this strike to return to work and the employers to reinstate 
them in their former positions. 

Under the rules of the conference this resolution was passed to the 
general committee for consideration. 

Two days later the resolution was reported back to the conference 
“without recommendation, two of the groups in the committee having 
voted a majority against the recommendation, but a majority, in num- 
ber, of all of the committee having voted in favor of the resolution be- 
ing reported to the conference.”® In the committee, the resolution 
had been amended to the effect that the members of the proposed arbi- 
tration committee of six might be selected either from within or from 
without the conference membership. 

Dr. Eliot of the Public Group asked the chairman of the confer- 
ence, on a point of order, to declare the subject-matter of this resolu- 
tion not germane to the work of the conference. This responsibility 
the chairman refused to accept, saying: “It seems to me it must be for 
you to determine whether or not any matter that is brought before you 
is germane to the broad question as to how capital and labor can be 
brought together. ... It becomes* a question of judgment for the 
conference.”* 

An amendment was then presented by a member of the Public Group 
stipulating that the conference should merely offer to the parties in 
the steel strike dispute the services of a committee of six, in case the 
disputants could find no way of reaching an agreement by themselves. 
The findings of this committee would be binding — “their decision to 
be final.”® This amendment was lost by the unanimous vote of the 
three groups. ’ 

Once more the original steel strike resolution was before the confer- 
ence. For some reason it always had difficulty in reaching a final vote. 

* Proceedings, p. 336. 

p. 858-854. 

• Ibid., p. 856-857. 
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It seemed as if some members of the conference avoided it as they 
would aroid a live wire. The Labor Group alone defended the propo- 
sition by arguments and by threats. It was argued that American in- 
dustry would very soon meet disaster if the steel strike went on, be- 
cause of the basic character of that industry and that the deadlock 
could be broken only by such intervention as was provided in the 
resolution; that the American Federation of Labor was the safest and 
sanest medium through which to work for creating a general feeling 
of responsibility in keeping wage contracts and disciplining those who 
broke such contracts. It was threatened that a defeat of this resolu- 
tion would certainly result in the radical element among organized 
labor getting into control and that revolution and anarchy would be 
sure to follow. 

Those who objected to the resolution argued: firsts that it diverted 
the conference from its original purpose; second^ that the taking up 
of the steel strike would prove a bad precedent because other impor- 
tant strikes were in existence with equal clai^ns for attention; third, 
that this strike had already been considered by the President of the 
United States; and, fourth, that the strike was at the moment under 
investigation by a committee of the United States Senate. 

A motion to postpone consideration of the resolution was made and 
lost. For a moment it looked as if the resolution would come to a 
final vote. The chairman of the conference asked the leader of the 
Public Group how that group voted on the resolution. A recess was 
asked for in order that the group might consult on the question. Im- 
mediately, a point of order was made that the time had arrived for 
the conference to adjourn for that day. Once more the resolution 
escaped a final vote. 

When the conference reassembled on the next day, and when the 
preliminary business was over, the pending steel strike resolution came 
up AgAin, like Banquo*s ghost. Before the chairman could call for a 
vote the following resolution was offered by the leader of the Public 
Group: 

Moved, that action on the steel strike resolution be deferred until the gen- 
eral committee reports on the question of collective bargaining, and that the 
general committee be directed to report on this question not later than Thurs- 
day afternoon at 5.80 p. m.« 

This meant that the report should be returned to the conference by 
5.80 on the following day. 

On this proposal the Public Group and the Labor Group voted in 
•Proceedings, p. 888-886. 
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faror^ the Employers’ Group against. By a ruling of the chairman of 
the conference, the motion was declared carried, thus preventing the 
resolution from being passed to the general committee. Much protest 
arose over this decision of the chairman. Objection, however, was 
made in vain and the conference adjourned under instruction to the 
general committee to bring in a resolution on collective bargaining 
before the steel strike matter was again considered. This resolution, 
therefore, disappeared from view for the time being. 

On the eleventh day, the collective bargaining resolutions having 
been passed upon, the steel strike resolution came once more before 
the conference. Once more too an attempt was made to adjourn the 
meeting before a vote was taken, but was unsuccessful* A vote at last 
became inescapable. 

The Chairman: Is the Public Group ready to vote? 

Mr. Baruch: We vote “No.” 

The Chairman: Is the Employers’ Group ready to vote? 

Mr. Wheeler; The Employers* Group by the required majority votes “No.” 

The Chairman: The Labor Group vote? 

Mr. Gompers: “Yes.” 

Thus, finally, the vexing resolution was taken out of the conference. 

Why was it so difficult for this resolution to reach a final vote in the 
conference? Certainly, the Labor Group did not change its position 
on it. It was consistently favorable. With equal certainty, the posi- 
tion of the Employers* Group did not change on it, for it was con- 
sistently in opposition. If there was uncertainty of position, therefore, 
it was among the Public Group. The record is clear that this group 
was divided in opinion. 

Keeping this “contentious matter” so persistently before the Indus- 
trial Conference did much to color the discussion on the collective 
bargaining resolutions, and it created friction within the conference 
because it was contentious. It prevented the arrangement of an or- 
derly and logical procedure of business. Almost from the first mo- 
ment of its introduction, its final defeat was apparent. In spite of 
these facts, either by design or through mismanagement of the con- 
ference itself, it was for long impossible to get rid of the steel strike 
issue. Certainly, no group in the conference gained any material ad- 
vantage either from the discussion or from final action on this matter. 

Although several resolutions dealing with the subject of collective 
bargaining had been referred to the general committee, none came be- 
fore the conference until after the steel strike resolution had been 
temporarily laid aside by the motion directing the general committee 

7 Proceedings, p. 483. 
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ta report within twenty-four hours on collective bargaining. This 
report of the general committee was to the effect that no agreement 
had been reached on a statement of the collective bargaining principle, 
but that the Labor Group and the Public Group in the committee had 
voted to recommend a resolution to the conference. The Employers* 
Group had dissented. By a motion that this report of the general 
committee, together with the resolution on collective bargaining, should 
become the report of the conference, the issue of collective bargaining 
was launched. 

In order to understand the relationship of this original, so-called 
Chadbourne resolution and the substitute proposed by the Employers’ 
Group, they are shown together as follows: 

The original resolution The substitute resolution of the 

(called the Chadbourne Resolution). Employers’ Group. 

The right of wage-earners to or- RESOLVED; That without in any 
ganize in trade and labor unions, to way limiting the right of a wage- 
bargain collectively, to be represented earner to refrain from joining any 
by representatives of their own choos- association or to deal directly with 
ing in negotiations and adjustments his employer as he chooses, the right 
with employers in respect to wages, of wage-earners in private, as dis- 
hours of labor, and relations and con- tinguishcd from Government employ- 
ditions of employment is recognized, ment, to organize in trade and labor 

This must not be imderstood as unions, in shop industrial councils, or 
limiting the right of any wage-earner other lawful form of association, to 
to refrain from joining any organi- bargain collectively, to be represented 
zation or to deal directly with his by representatives of their own 
employer if he so chooses. choosing in negotiations and adjust- 

ments with employers in respect to 
wages, hours of labor, and other con- 
* ditions of employment is recognized; 
and the right of the employer to deal 
or not to deal with men or groups of 
men who are not his employees and 
chosen by and from among them is 
recognized; and no denial is intended 
of the right of an employer and his 
workers voluntarily to agree upon the 
form of their representative relations. 

It is to be noted that the first paragraph of the original (Chadbourne) 
resolution was taken literally from the first three propositions of the 
Labor Group referred to above, and that the second paragraph (the 
so-called '‘Endicott tail”) marks the compromise effected in the general 
committee by the members of the Public Group and the Labor Group. 
It is to be further noted that the substitute resolution offered by the 
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Employers’ Group adopts the phraseology of the original resolution in 
so far as it has been possible. A comparison of these two resolutions 
will show that the essential differences are these: 

1. That the substitute resolution states the right of the wage-earner to 
organize in shop industrial councils or other lawful form of association out- 
side of trade and labor unions. 

9. That the substitute resolution distinguishes between private enterprise 
and public employment. 

8^ That the substitute resolution states the right of the employer to deal 
or not to deal with men who are not in his employ. 

As the discussion progressed^ these three differences stood out more 
and more clearly. 

The Labor Group, while endorsing the original resolution, declared 
that in the second paragraph they had made the utmost concession 
possible. The importance of the concession, however, is not readily 
apparent. For the delegates of the Railroad Brotherhoods who rep- 
resent a closed union shop industry, this addendum may be considered 
somewhat of a concession. The spokesmen of the Labor Group de- 
clared again and again that no further compromise was to be expected. 

The Employers’ Group defended their substitute resolution, as 
against the original, on the ground that the original resolution was 
ambiguous and would be interpreted as excluding all forms of labor 
organizations other than trade and labor unions, that it would place 
the influence of the conference in favor of compelling employers to 
deal with representatives of trade and labor unions, and that the 
rights of organization and of collective bargaining under this resolu- 
tion applied without distinction to government as well as to private 
employment. They held that, constructively, they granted in their 
resolution the right to organize, the broad right of collective bargain- 
ing, and that in certain industries, the public interest was paramount 
over private interest. They said, too, that the substitute resolution 
protected the open shop principle. 

The Public Group seemed, at first, to agree with the Labor Group 
on the Chadbourne resolution. During the discussion in the general 
committee, however, statements were made by two members of the 
Labor Group, as reported to the confer^ce, that this resolution would 
apply to trade and labor unions and tq^these only. This narrow in- 
terpretation caused certain members of pu^^ Group to shift their 
position. As a result of this change c^>'<^nion in the Public Groups 
a substitute resolution was offered as follows: 

The rl|^t of wage-earners to organize in associations of their own choosing» 
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to bargain collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own 
choosing in negotiations and adjustments with employers in respect to wageS) 
hours of labor, and relations and conditions of employment, is recognized. 

This must not be understood as limiting the right of any wage*earner to 
refrain from joining any organization or to deal directly with his employer 
if he so chooses. 

When it was found that this second substitute resolution found no 
favor with the Labor Group^ a third substitute resolution emanated 
from the Public Group. This was an evident attempt at compromise 
with the Labor Group. The only difference between this and the 
original was the addition^ after ''trade and labor unions/’ of the words 
“and other organizations.” The Labor Group, however, would not en- 
dorse this. The Employers’ Group had throughout opposed these 
substitute resolutions for the same reasons as applied to the original 
resolution. 

The vote taken on this series of resolutions is of interest. On the 
substitute offered by the Employers’ Group, which first came to vote, 
the Public Group and the Labor Group stood together in opposing it. 
On the first substitute resolution offered by the Public Group, the 
Labor Group stood with the Employers’ Group against it. On the 
second substitute resolution offered by the Public Group, Labor again 
stood with the Employers against it. When a vote was taken on the 
original Chadbourne resolution, the Public Group and the Employers’ 
Group voted together against it. 

The significance of the voting on these resolutions is important. 
It showed conclusively that the Labor Group really did intend that the 
original resolution should be confined to collective dealing between em- 
ployers and trade and labor unions. 

All the resolutions on collective bargaining, as well as the steel 
strike resolution, having finally been taken from before the confer- 
ence, the way appeared clear for beginning an orderly procedure of 
business. When the conference reassembled on the following day, there 
was read to it an appeal from the President of the United States for a 
continuance of patience and forbearance on the part of all the groups. 
It was into this situation that the chairman of the Labor Group once 
again introduced the collective bargaining issue. He offered the fol- 
lowing resolution to the conference: 

The right of wage-earners to organize without discrimination, to bargain 
collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own choosing in 
negotiations and adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of 
labor, and relations and conditions of employment is recognized. 
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The Chairman waived the rules requiring the resolution to be sent 
to the General Committee and brought it up at once for vote in the 
conference* The Public Group and the Labor Group voted in favor 
of it; the Employers* Group opposed it by a majority of ten to four. 
Immediately thereafter^ the Labor Group withdrew from the confer- 
ence. 

It is apparent from the preceding discussion that the Industrial 
Conference had before it a great wealth of material with which to 
deal. Among the resolutions offered were some bearing upon the 
most vital and far-reaching forces in American industry. It was not^ 
therefore^ for lack of work to do that the conference failed to achieve 
more substantial results. Admittedly^ too^ it was the time of practical 
need for a course of constructive action by representative groups of 
employers and employees. The opportunity for enlightening the 
general public^ for putting before them in a clear, unprejudiced way 
the essential facts in regard to certain critical phases of industry^ was 
never so great. The opportunity for constructive action was equal to 
the wealth of material with which to work. 

It was, therefore, a great misfortune that the steel strike, in itself 
a “contentious matter,** should have been thrust into the conference al- 
most at the very beginning of its deliberations and should have been 
kept there so persistently. The Employers* Group and the Labor 
Group had both presented programs which would readily afford a 
workable basis for the conference. There might have developed an 
orderly procedure to well considered constructive issues. Whether 
there was “politics** in the steel strike measure, or whether the situ- 
ation developed beyond the control of the chairman or of any group 
within the conference, may be an open question, but that the measure 
was from beginning to end a most unfortunate one is beyond doubt. 

The collective bargaining issue, like the steel strike^ was brought 
prematurely into the conference. All the members of the Employers* 
Group contended that no satisfactory discussion of the resolutions on 
collective bargaining could be had until the preliminary collateral is- 
sues had first been discussed. One of the most unfortunate features of 
the Industrial Conference lies just here. It was impossible for the 
Employers* Group and the Labor Group to determine how far they 
might be able to agree on a construcHye program for American in- 
dustry because their way to agreement wiB blocked by the steel strike 
resolution and the so-called collective bargaining issue. The experi- 
ence of the Industrial Conference may well show the futility of call- 
ing together such groups without a carefully prepared agenda. 
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Some good^ nevertheless^ will arise from the Industrial Conference 
at Washington. For those who were in attendance and for those who 
will study with care the opinions presented there on many live issues 
of the day, there is much of value to be learned. Undoubtedly, for 
those who participated in the conference, the educational value is con- 
siderable. It is also no small achievement to have brought together 
from various parts of the country a heterogeneous group, like that of 
the Employers* Group, and to have had them develop a clear statement 
of principles which in their opinion should govern the employment 
relation in industry. 

C. S. Duncan, 

Member of Research Staff, National Industrial Conference Board. 

The Computation of Labor Turnover. In the June Review,^ 
Paul H. Douglas criticizes the method of computing labor turnover 
which was recommended by the National Association of Employment 
Managers at their annual meeting in May, 1918, and since adopted by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and proposes an alterna- 
tive method. 

There are two points involved. First, should the number of separa- 
tions from the establishment or the number of persons hired to replace 
these who have left be used as the dividend in the computative process; 
and, second, should the average daily attendance of employees or the 
average number of employees on the payroll be used as the divisor. Mr. 
Douglas advocates the second alternative in either case. In regard to 
the second, or minor point, I agree with him, but, I believe that his 
proposed substitution of replacements for separations in the formula 
is not satisfactory. 

His method of computation folloVs logically from his definition of 
labor turnover, which is that labor turnover is “simply the number of 
men hired by a given business unit to take the places of men who have 
left.** “Turnover,** he adds, “in this sense is exactly similar to the 
use of the term by any retail merchant to indicate the disposal of cer- 
tain units and their replacement by other units. Turnover as such 
does not begin until replacement occurs.*’ But is this what the term 
“turnover** means } We should expect it to mean that a unit, whether 
of merchandise or labor, is turned over when relations with that unit 
cease. It would not seem to be at all necessary that a new relationship 
be established with a succeeding unit in order that the first might be 
said to have been turned over. And, contrary to Mr. Douglas, this 
seems to be the accepted meaning of the term. Mr. Nystrom, for ex- 
ample, says in his Economics of Retailing (p. 181): “Each complete 

i.The Amebicak Economic Review, vol. IX (June, 1019), p. ¥B. 
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use of the capital invested in merchandise is known as a 'turnover/ " A 
recent report of the £mplo3rment Manager's Committee of the Atlantic 
Coast Shipbuilder’s Association states that out of more than 200 ex- 
perts in employment management and others to whom the question was 
submitted only six dissented definitely from the proposition that the 
labor turnover cycle ends at the termination of employment and not 
at the replacement by another employee. It is not stated in this re- 
port whether answers were received from all of the persons to whom 
the query was submitted^ but the statement that the "conclusion is 
overwhelmingly substantiated by nearly all experts in employment 
management suggests that the voting was at least sufficient to be rep- 
resentative. Heplacement^ it seems^ has nothing to do with the turn- 
over cycle save to begin a new one. If our process of computing labor 
turnover is to be in accord with the obvious and accepted meaning of 
the term^ it seems clear that it must be based upon separations^ not 
upon replacements. 

Practicidly^ too^ the advantage lies with the separations method. 
The perc^tage derived by this method is more significant, both to 
employers and to the public, than the percentage derived by the re- 
placement method. The aspect of this question that the public is most 
interested in is the degree to which employment is continuous, that is, 
the degree of stability of the labor force. Dividing the total labor 
Sjcparations at a plant by the payroll will not give an ideal stability in- 
dex, but it is much nearer to it than if the number of replacements 
3 yere used instead of the number of separations, if these two should 
not be equal. The test of instability is separations ; replacements de- 
pend upon either the desire or the ability of the employer to fill the 
places left vacant. Failure to fill positions does not give perfect sta- 
bility to a labor force. Consequently, the replacements method will 
not tell us what we most wish to know. 

Likewise the result of a computation based on the number of separa- 
tions is much more significant to the employer than the result of a 
computation based on the number of replacements. If men are laid 
off, the replacements method will not reflect the pathological condi- 
tion of the business which makes the decrease in the work force ad- 
visable, while it would be indicated by the other method. 

Under certain conditions the efficiency of the labor department of 
an establishment is more clearly indicated by comparing replace- 
ments rather than separations with the payroll, for then a failure of 
other departments which makes necessary the reduction of the force 
would not be reflected in the resulting percentage. But if the em- 
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ployer desires to replace those who have left, it is the clearly recog- 
nized duty of the labor department to find the needed men. If this 
cannot be done, the computation on the basis of replacements will not 
indicate the efficiency of the department. 

There seems to be no practical reason why we should substitute the 
replacement method for the separations method in the labor turnover 
computation. In other words, there seems to be no reason why the 
labor turnover computation should not be in line with the meaning of 
the word “turnover.” H. G. Hayes. 

Yale University, 

Recent bulletins of the United States Department of Labor have 
appeared as follows: 

No. 254, International Labor Legislation and the Society of Nations, 
by Stephan Bauer (Washington, May, 1919, pp. 1S5). There 
are chapters on: International labor protection programs of 
1916 and 1917; International regulation of the right of com- 
bination, of social insurance, of the protection of children and 
of females, of working hours, etc. 

No. 255, Joint Industrial Councils in Great Britain (July, 1919, pp. 

207). This contains reports of a committee on relations be- 
tween employers and employed and other official documents 
relating to works committees and joint industrial councils. ^ 
No, 257, Labor Legislation of 1918 (June, 1919, pp. 169). This 
compilation is a summary of state labor legislation made by 
Lindley D. Clark. 

The Working Conditions Service pf the United States Department of 
Labor has reprinted an address by W. M. Leiserson on Employment 
Management, Employee Representation, and Industrial democracy 
(Washington, pp. 15). 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
has issued part 3 of the Administration of Child Labor Laws. It 
deals with the Employment-Certificate System of Maryland and was 
prepared by Francis H. Bird and Ella A. Merritt (Washington, 1919, 
pp. 127). 

The hearings before the Committee on Education and Labor held in 
January, 1919, on Social and Industrial Conditions in the United 
States have been printed. This is largely devoted to a statement 
by Mr. Gompers. 
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The New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce has published a series 
of valuable bulletins dealing with various labor problems. Among 
them is to be noted the issue of July, 1919, on Shop Committees and 
Industrial Council^^ prepared by the Bureau of State Research. It 
analyzes the plaui^ of different establishments which have already put 
these systems into operation; and the analysis is made more helpful 
by an appendix of synoptical tables covering the different systems. 

The Special Bulletin of the New York Department of Labor for 
June, 1919 (No. 94) contains New York Labor Laws Enacted in 1919 
(Albany, Bureau of Statistics and Information, pp. 72). This de- 
partment has also issued a compilation of the New York state Labor 
Law with Amendments, Additions and Annotations to August 1, 1919 
(pp. 191). 

The Profit-Sharing Plan of Sweet, Causey, Foster ^ Company has 
been priiStcd (Denver, Colo., pp. 14). 

The Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts has compiled the eigh- 
teenth annual Directory of Labor Organizations in Massachusetts 
(May, 1919, pp. 65). 

Among state reports of labor bureaus the following have been re- 
ceived ; 

Second Report of the Industrial Commission of Colorado, 1918 
(Denver, pp. 128). 

Twenty-eighth Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1918 
(Hartford, pp. 89), 

Forty-ninth Annual Report on the Statistics of Labor, 1918 (Bos- 
ton, pt. I, pp. 61 ; pt. II, pp. 148; pt. Ill, pp. 95; pt. IV, pp. 54), 

Second Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Labor of Nevada, 
1917-1918 (Carson City, pp, 127), 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Maryland State Board of 
Labor and Statistics, 1918 (Baltimore, pp. S06). 

Sixteenth Biennial Report of the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Compensation of Nebraska, 1917-1918 (pp. 258, 69). 

Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor of West Vir- 
ginia, 1917-1918 (Charleston, pp. 99). 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

International Price Comparisons, a highly interesting and trust- 
worthy monograph, has been published by the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States government in cooperation with the War 
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Industries Board (Washington, 1919, pp. xiv, 395, 25c.). The volume 
was prepared by Professor Wesley C. Mitchell with the assistance of 
Margaret L. Goldsmith and Florence K, Middaugh, and is a contribu- 
tion to the History of Prices During the War as p^iginally planned by 
the War Industries Board. It aims to compare the rise of prices in 
the United States and other countries, belligerent and neutral, from 
1913 to 1918 inclusive. 

The bulk of the report consists of tables of statistics. There are 
more than twenty text figures or charts embodying the results of sta- 
tistical compilations and comparisons. Of actual text there are less 
than fifty pages but these are worthy of very careful examination. 
Here are outlined the aim, scope, and method of the international 
price comparisons made; American prices during the war and the 
peace-time relations between American and European price fluctua- 
tions; and the fluctuations of prices in foreign countries and in the 
United States in 1913-1918. The report contains tables in full of all 
the prices studied. The tables are arranged by countries and the com- 
modities studied arc listed alphabetically. The general trend 6i price 
fluctuations as a whole is shown by index numbers. 

The conclusions established by the investigation arc set forth on 
page 53 and some of these conclusions are here added: 

The extraordinary rise of ])rices which started in Europe on the outbreak 
of the war spread over the whole eonirnereial world. Remoteness from the 
chief scene of conflict did not protect Japan or Australia from a revolution in 
prices; difference of economic orgaiiizjition did not protect India; the main- 
tenance of neutrality did not i)rotect Argeiitinn. No other development has 
ever demonstrated so forcibly the strength of the economic bonds that unite 
all the nations of the globe in a common fortune. 

In comparison with this basic siniilarity, the differences between the price 
fluctuations that occurred in various countries are matters of secondary im- 
portance; yet they merit attention. In England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and even in the distant 
British colonies of Canada and Australia, a sustained advance began before 
the end of 1914*. India was definitely drawn into the price revolution early 
in 1915, Argentina and the United States in the latter part of 1915, and 
Japan early in 1916. Regarding the ultimate degree of the advance, little can 
be said until figures for 1917 and 1918 become available for all countries. 
But there is present evidence that in 1915 food prices, at least, rose more 
violently in Austria than elsewhere; that French prices advanced more than 
British prices, and Italian more than French; that at least up to the end 
of 1916 the Scandinavian neutrals were affected in about the same degree as 
the European belligerents; and that the rise in other parts of the world was^ 
less extreme than in Europe. ... Of the 14 countries studied there are only 
2 in which the level of prices was all the time less than in the United States — 
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India, for which the quotations end with 1917, and Argentina, with which the 
comparison extends to August, 1918. 

As a whole, the report is a mine of useful and first-hand information 
rJckkiA subject of great interest to economists and others at the present 
time. Avard L. Bishop. 

Yale University], 

The hearings before the Senate Committee of Banking and Currency 
on Incorporating Institutions to Engage in International or Foreign 
Banking, held July 23, 1919, have been printed (pp. 28). 

’The Bureau of Education has compiled in a five-page leaflet a table 
%howirfg Iiwreas6s in Salaries of College Teachers in three hundred 
different institutions (Washington, July, 1919). 

The Natio^l Industrial Conference Board has continued its studies 
on the cbst of living in a pamphlet entitled Changes in the Cost of 
Living, July, IdlJ^rJuly, 1919 (Sept., 1919, pp. 31). 

Mr. A. C. Miller, a member of the Federal Reserve Board, delivered 
in Chicago, September 24, 1919, before the American Association of the 
Baking, Industry, an address on The Cost of Living Problem (pp. 20, 
^iypcwritten). 

» , The. Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Securities Commissioners , held in 1918, have been com- 
piled by Charles J. Andre, secretary (St. Paul, pp, 64). 

Public Finance 

Among state tax reports are: 

Report of Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments of the City of 
'* New York (pp. 87). 

^ Tenth Annual Report of the Tax Commissioner of the State of 
Texas, 1918 (pp. 91). 

Second Annual Report of the Statistics of Municipal Finances, pre- 
|)ared by the Wisconsin Tax Commission, 1918 (pp. 24). 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York has issued in a small 
pamphlet, Extracts from the Inheritance Tax Law of the State of New 
York (191?). 



PERIODICALS 

The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in 

Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish 

Swedish periodicals. ^ ^ ^ 

Theory 

(Abstracts by Arthur N. Young) * 

Arias, G. Les iddes iconomiques et sociales de Ouiseppe Mazzini, Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1919. Pp. 16. 

Babxes, H. E. Two representative contributions of sociology to political 
theory: the doctrines of William Graham Sumner and Lester Frank Ward. 
Am. Journ. SocioL, July, 1919. Pp. 23. ' v - 

Beowit, H. G. An eminent ecorwmist confused. Quart. ^Jou^n^ Ecdb., 

1919. Pp. 5. A controversy with Professor Carver regardifi^ some of tl^ 
possible effects upon wages and land rents of a protective tariff. 

Bitshkell, C. J. Scientific method in sociology. Am. Jourti. ' Sociol., July, 
1919. Pp. 17. 

Dallari, G. II senso storico di Cesare CorrenU. Riv. Ital. di Soc., July-Dee., 
1919. Pp. 14. Well known as an economist, Correnti had an unusual un- 
derstanding of historical forces. 

DiCKiirsoN, Z. C. The relations of recent psychological developments to eco- 
nomic theory. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1919. Pp. 44. Presents the thesisr^ 
that the newer psychology has an important but not a vital bearing upon 
static economics, the analysis of the existing order, but that it is of great . 
importance for determining the effects of social changes and in consideration 
of questions of welfare. 

Hamiltoi?', W. H. An appraisal of Clay*s economics, Journ. Pol, Econ., 
Apr., 1919. Pp. 9. A favorable review of Clay’s Economics: An Introduc- 
tion for the General Reader, 

Likdbero, J. K. Dr. L. V, Bireje^s Vdrdildre, Nat. ok. Tids., May-June, 
1919. Pp. 79. A systematic presentation of the author’s value theory with 
Dr. Birck’s recent book on marginal utility as the basis. 

Sensine, G. Le teoria sociologica delVinteresse composto, Rif. Soc,, May- 
June, 1919. Pp. 6. With primary reference to Pareto’s doctrine. i 

Tangorra, V. La via che segiilremo, Scuola ^‘classica** e scuola "cristiano- 
sodaW* di economia poUtica. Rif. Soc., May-June, 1919. Pp. 19. The class- 
ical and Christian-social schools of political economy contrasted. 

'i' 

Wright, P. G. Cost of production and price. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 
1919. Pp. 7. Discusses the practicability of applying Marshall’s idea of the 
“representative firm” in consideration of problems of normal price. 

Economic History, United States 

(Abstracts by E. L. Bogart) 

Browjt, P. W. The collapse of the steamboat traffic upon the Mississippi: a«| 
inquiry into causes. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 7, Enumer^ 
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ates four causes: (1) the short life of the steamboat, (2) irregularity of 
"’service, (3) instability of rates, (4) lack of organization. 

J. L. South Carolina and the early tariffs. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Mar., 1^194 Pp. 19. Discusses the spirit of the state, the banking situation, 
the system of internal improvements, and the tariffs, from 181^ to 1832. 

CoTTERiLL, R* S. Early agitation for a Pacific Railroad, 1845-1850, Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 20. Discusses early plans by Asa 
Whitney of New York, proposed route, legislation, and conventions. 

CoTTERiLL, R. S'. Early railroading in Kentucky, Register of the Ky. State 
Hist. Soc., Jan., 1919.'^ Pp. 8. ' Discusses plans and negotiations, 1833-1837, 
for a Louisville, Cinciipiati, and Charleston railroad, which was never built. 

Goodwin, Cardinal. John II, Fondals explorations in the southwest. South- 
western Hist. Quart., July, 1919. Pp. 8. Describes the exploration of the 
/ southwest to Santa Fe and back to St. Louis, 1819-1823, from the explorer’s 
own account. 

Goodwin,’* Cardinal. The movement of AmericoAfi settlers into Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, Iowa Journ. Hist. & Pol., July, 1919. Pp. 23. Covers the set- 
tlement of Wisconsin and Minnesota by Americans from the beginning to 
about 1860. 

, Hatch, L. C. ^The beginnings of prohibition. Americana, Oct., 1919. Pp. 13. 
Covers the egrly laws regarding prohibition in Maine. 

Inglehart, J. E. The coming of the English to Indiana in 1817 and their 
Iloosier neighbors, Indiana Mag. of Hist., June, 1919. Pp. 91. Discusses 
the first English settlers, later emigration to America, the Illinois and In- 
♦ diana settlements, pioneer life, organization of government, economic con- 
ditions, and the spirit of the people. 

Kino, J. , The Nonpartisan victory. The Public, July 5, 1919. Pp. 3. An 
account of the aims and achievements of the Nonpartisan League in North 
Dakota. # 

Meeker, R. What is the American standard of living? Mo. Lab. Rev., July, 

, 191pi. Pp. 13. There is no single American standard, but many standards 
* , ' aebdrding to income and size of family. The minimum living standard 
^ should be suliicient to support life in decency and in health. 

Russell, P. An analysis of the Pacific railroad reports. Wash. Hist. Quart., 
jRn., 1919. Calls attention to the large amount of valuable material in 
/ thesQ i^eports for the history of the West. 

Upham, B. The Indian trail along the Connecticut River. Granite Month- 
ly, Oct., 1919. Pp. 7. Describes the life of the first white settlers of the 
Connecticut Valley. 

Van Cleef, E. The Great Lakes as a civic and national asset. Journ. Geog., 
Jan., 1919. Deals briefly with the evolution of commerce on the Great Lakes. 

Way, R. B. The United States factory system for trading with the Indians. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June, 1919. 
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Wilson, M. L. The evolution of Montana agriculture in the early period. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 13. Covers only the pioneer period, 
especially its relation to mining and to stock-raising. 

Winston, J. E. Texan annexation sentiment in Mississippi, South- 

western Hist. Quart., July, 1919. Pp. 20. During the stru^ld hetWeen 
Texas and Mexico, Mississippi gave valuable assistance aiid/generally fa- 
vored the admission of Texas, as a large slave-holding state, into the Union. 

Political and economic developments in the United States. Round Table^ 
June, 1919. Pp. 13. Discusses the League of Nations issue, the industrial 
situation, the farmers’ movement, and the railway policy. 

Economic History, Foreign 

Bowden, W. The English manufacturers and the commercial tirealy of 17^6 
with France. Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1919. 

Chappell, F. C. Economic conditions in Oreai Britain. Protectionist, Oct., 
1919. 

CoiiN, E. Oekonomiske Oversigter. Nat. ok. Tids., May-June, 1919. Pp. 55. 
This is the first instalment of a comprehensive review of the economic situ- 
ation in Denmark from August, 1917, to June 30, 1918, 

Dewavrin, M. Ijindustrie mnnufneturibre au Canada et spScialement la 
grande indusirie, d^aprtis les recensements de J1910 et de 1915. Journ. de 
la Soc. Stat. de Paris, Oct., 1919. 

Diouritch, G. a survey of the development of the Servian {Southern Slav) 
nation, an economic and statistical study. Journ. Royal Stal. Soe., May, 
1919. 

Gini, C., oh ammaestramenli del passaio sal '*do 2 ) 0 -guerra'' attuale. Supp. 
Econ. del Giorn. II Tempo, June 5, 1919. Pp. L The problems of the 
present seen in the light of other post-bellum experience. 

Guerrazzi, G. F. David Lubin in If^iUa — ricordi personali. La Terra, Febru- 
ary 1919. Pp. 7. 

Kara, J. Etude ^conomtque sur la Bessarabie. Monde Ecom, Sept. 27, 
1919. 

Martin, P. F. Brazilian finance — retrospective and prospective. Finan. Aev. 
Rev., June, 1919. 

Mourre, C. LHnfluence de la production d*or sur Vactivii6 fxonomique ' de 
1S20 d 1913. Journ. de Soc. Stat. de Paris, Aug.-Sept., 1919. \ 

Nordenskiold, E, Finland: The land and the people. Geog. Rev., June, 1919. 

Raffalovich, a. Qvelques aspects de la vie iconomique cn Allemagne. 
L’Econ. Fran^., July 26, Sept. 20, 1919. 

RoviiRE, J. Le dSveloppement economique de la BavUre de 1870 A 1914* 
Rev. Sci. Pol., June, 1919. 

Shah, D. A. Economic thought in India. Journ. Ind. Econ. Soc., June, 1919, 
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Sous DK OvANDo Bravo. PolUica economica erv Chile, Revista Universitaria 
(ChUe), Apr., 1919. Pp. 8, Based on a study by Daniel Martner called 
Nuestfoa problemas economicos; essentially a survey of the economic needs 
of Chile. 

Economic conditions in China in 1918, Econ. Wld., July 13, 1919. 

The house of Roths chitd. Quart. Rev., Apr., 1919. 

Agricultural Economics 

(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 

Arnold, J. H. A study of farming in southwestern Kentucky, U. S. Dept. 

^ Agr* Bull. 713 (1918). Oct., 1918. Pp. 19. A professional paper briefly 

^ discussing the principal factors contributing to success on 34-3 farms, with 
a detailed study of five farms using good methods. 

. Carmody. Agriculture in the tropics for ex-soldiers. United Empire, Aug., 
1919. Pp.<,ll. The possibilities of agricultural developments. Climate, soils, 
crops, health, labor, and settlement schemes are discussed. 

Chessa, F. La nazionalizzazione delle terre, Riv. Ital. di Soc., Jan.- June, 
^1918. Pp. 36. The argument for land nationalization in Italy, proposed as 
a measure of post-war reform, and its difficulties. 

Connor, L. G. Labor costs and seasonable distribution of labor on irrigated 
crops in the Utdh Valley, Utah Sta. Bull. 165 (1918), Oct., 1918. Pp. 34. 
A study of farm practices in growing small fruits, general field crops, and 
canning crops, with seventeen tables, and illustrations. 

Currier, E. L. A farm survey of Montana, Mont. Col. Agr, Ext. Ser. No. 
35 (1918), June, 1918. Pp. 18. A survey of 30,964 farms in Montana show- 
ing acreage and production of principal crops for 1917 and acreage planted 
in 1918 by counties. Farm labor is discussed and livestock on farms 1917-18 
given. ' 

Danielson, E. R. The census of farms, livestock, and agricultural production. 
Bull. Neb. Bd. of Agr. 345 (1918), Jan., 1918. Pp. 108-151. A tabular 
census by counties of Nebraska farms, livestock, and crops, showing ten- 

, antry and agricultural production with values. 

Goodrich, C. L. Producing family and farm supplies on the cotton farm, 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Farmers’ Bull. 1015 (1919), Jan., 1919. Pp. 16. An argu- 
ment in favor of producing the family food supply on the farm. Four tables. 

in 

Holmes, R. H. Influences of the industrial and social revolution upon the 
agricultural industry of America, Am. Journ. of Sociol., May, 1918. Pp, 13. 
An argument in favor of society’s making social and economic conditions 
satisfying to rural people. 

Nourse, E. G. The place of agricultu/re in modern industrial society, I, II* 
Journ. Pol. Econ., June, July, 1919. Pp. 33, 17. (1) Arguments in favor 

of agriculture and commerce and industry predominating in industrial so- 
ciety, suggesting a harmonious adjustment and giving the experiences of 
France, England, and Germany in meeting the problems. (3) The develop- 
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ment of agriculture in the United States, its present status, and the needs 

for a consistent national agricultural policy. 

OsTRAiTDER, W. A. Farming as a business, S. Dak. Col. Agr. Ext. Circ. 10 
(1918), July, 1918. Pp. 31. A copy of a farm account book kept by a 
South Dakota farmer, 1917-1918. 

Pbato, G. La terra at contadini o la terra agli imptegati? Rif. Soc., Jan.- 
Feb., 1919. Pp. 66, For two years there has been an insistent demand in 
Italy that the land be given over to the people, and a large literature has 
resulted. The significance and merits of the movement are here studied. 

Rooehs, F. E. Wholesale prices and receipts of apples in Boston for thirty-- 
six years, N. Y. State Col. Agr. Cornell Ext. Bull. 98 (1918), Apr., 1918. 
Pp. 11. A summary of prices and receipts of apples in Boston, from re- 
ports of Weekly Review of Boston Produce Market, Six tables and one 
figure. 

Spillmak, W. J. JIow farmers acquire their farms, Proc. Soc. Prom. Agr. 
Sci., 38 (1917), Nov., 1917. Pp. 5. A study of how 684 boys from Kansas, 
Illinois, and Nebraska became farm owners. 

SauiRES, B. M. . Demobilization and resettlement in the United Kingdom. 
Mo. Lab. Rev\, 1919. Pp. 16. An analysis of demobilization and un- 
employment, considering both men and women and their occupations, with 
eighteen tables. 

Tiiorke, C. E. The cost of crop production in Ohio, Mo. Bull. Ohio Sta. 9 
(1918), Nov., 1918. Pp. 337-348. A study of the cost of producing the 
principal farm crops in Ohio from United States Census and Ohio Station 
figures and estimates. 

Tisserand, E. Les moyens dHntensifier la production agricole. Le Mus^e So- 
cial, July 1, 1919. Pp. 9. A picture of agricultural conditions in Frahce 
and an argument in favor of using more scientific methods as a means of 
improvement. 

ViNELLi, M. 11 vizio orgarvlco delta pSroprietd territoriale in Sardegna, Giorn. 
d. Econ., Apr., 1919. Pp. 5. Subdivision of estates has reached a critical 
point. 

Zapoleon, L. B. Geographical phases of farm prices: corn. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Bull. 696 (1918). Sept., 1918. Pp. 53. A detailed study of general facts 
relative to corn production, farm prices, commercial movements; markets, 
farm consumption, etc. Illustrations, maps, tables, and graphs. 

Agricultural production for 1919. U. S. Dept. Agr., Off. Sec. Circ. 195 
(1919), Jan., 1919. Pp. 97. A summary of agi’icultural production in the 
United States in 1918 and requirements for 1919, with notes on fertilizer 
and farm labor. Eight tables. 

France: Credit for the acquisition of small rural holdings by military pen- 
sioners and by civilians who have suffered by the war. Intern. Rev, Agric. 
Econ., Apr., 1919. Pp. 10. Provision of a law whereby the state provides 
funds, without interest, to credit societies which afford long-time credit on 
real estate to disabled soldiers and their widows. 
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Ottoman Empir 0 : Jewish agriculUiral colonization in Palestine* Intern* Rev, 
Agric. Econ., Apr., 1919. Pp. IT. A description of the country, agrarian 
conditions, and history of Jewish colonization. 

Railways and Transportation 

(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 

Allix, G. Le figime futur des chemins de fer Beiges* Journ. des Trans., 
Aug. 9, 1919. Pp. 3. 

Allix, G. Les rhultats de 1918* Le MHropolitam de Paris, Le chemin de 
fer Nord-Sud de Paris. Journ. des Trans., July 5, 19, 1919. Pp. 3, 4. 

Allix, G. Le transeuropfen. Journ. des Trans., Sept. 6, 1919. Pp. 9. 

Allix, G. Les transports dans le traite de paix avec VAllemagne. Journ. . 
des Trans., June 38, 1919. Pp. 4. 

Almx, G. Un minisUre Anglais des transports* Journ. des Trans., Sept. 
37, 1919. Pp. 4. British transport bill from French viewpoint. 

Andehson, G. W. a way out of the railroad dilemma. Current Affairs, Sept. 

8, 1919. Pp. 4. Advocates a single operating company. 

Barnes, J. K. Solving the railroad problem* World’s Work, Sept., 1919. 
Pp. 11. Review of proposed plans. 

Burton, T. E. A program of railroad legislation. Nat. Inst. Soc. Sci. Journ., 
June 1, 1919. Pp. 8. 

CoTTERiLL, R. S. Early agitation for a Pacific railroad, 18/^0-1850* Mass. Val- 
ley Hist, Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 19. 

County, A. J. The greater efficiency of private operation of railroads. Nat. 
Inst. Soc. Sci. Journ., June 1, 1919. Pp. 18. 

Dawes, W. R. Common sense and the railroads. Sat. Eve. Post, Aug. 9, 
1919. Pp. 3. 

Deesen, F. j. The logarithmic chart* in the analysis of railroad operations* 
Ry. Age, Sept. 19, 1919. Pp. 3. 

Dixon, F. II. Federal operation of railroads during the war. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Aug., 1919. Pp. 55. 

Dunn, S. O. Objections to government ownership of railroads* Nat. In.st. 
Soc. Sci. Journ., June 1, 1919. Pp. 18. 

Dunn, S. O. Railroad ^^exploitation/* Mag. of Wall St., Aug. 30, 1919. Pp. 
5. Critical analysis of the “Plumb plan.” 

Emery, J. A. Statistics show railway*s plight* Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 33, 
1919. Pp. 3. Increased expenses of electric railways. 

Geddes, E. What improved transport will mean* Ry. Gaz. (London), Sept. 
19, 1919. P. 1. Brief statement of new Transport Minister’s ideals. 

Houard, G. La s^curiU en chemin de fer est un probUme risolu, Je Sais 
Tout, July 15, 1919. Pp. 9. “Safely first” in France. 
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Huitgerford, E. John Bull— railway man. Sat. Eve. Post, Aug. 3, 1919. Pp. 5. 
Hungerford, E. Our drifting railroads. Sat. Eve. Post, Sept. 13, 1919. Pp. 5. 

HuirGERTpaD, E. Why competing railroads? Sat. Eve. Post, Oct. 19, 1919. 
Pp. 4. 

Hungerford, E. The Yankee locomotive in France, Everybody’s Mag., 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 7. 

Jackson, W. The zone fare in practice. London County Council. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Aug. 9, 9, 1919. Pp. 6, 6. 

Johnson, A. B. llie restoration of railway development. Ry. Age, Aug. 99, 
1919. Pp. 10. 

Jones, C. W. The railways of Venezuela. Ry. Rev., Aug. 9, 1919. Pp. 5. 
With map and illustrations. 

Kelway-Bamber, H. Railway transport in the United Kingdom, Ry. Gaz. 
(London), July 95, Aug. 1, 8, 1919. Pp. 3, 4, 4. 

I.AWRiE, H. N. What federal operation has done to the railroads. Annalist, 
Sept. 1, 1919. Pp. 5. With charts and statistical tables. 

Liesse, a. La situation de nos chemins de fer. L’Econ. Fran^., Aug. 16, 
1919. Pp. 3. 

Lovett, R. S. Competition and private initiative in railroad development and 
management. Nat. Inst. Soc. Sci. Journ., June 1, 1919. Pp. 8. 

Lovett, R. S. Some comments on the railroad problem. Ry. Age, July 95, 
, Aug. 1. 1919. P]). .3, 0. 

Macleod, F. J. Public ozone r,ship may be only means of restoring credit, 
Elcc. Ry. Journ., Aug. 30, 1919. Pp. 4. The electric railway problem in 
Massachusetts. 

Madgen, W. L. Some light on British tramway conditions. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Aug. 30, 1919. Pp. 4. 

Mohun, J. L. Personal injuries due to locomotive failures. Ry. Age, July, 
18, 1919. Pp. 6. With charts. 

Montagu, J. W. ‘*ControUed’^ transport. Nineteenth Cent., Aug., 1919. Pp, 
5. Critique of English transport bill. 

Nola, C. di, Gli odierni aspeiti delV cconomia del trasporti. Giorn. d. Econ., 
May, 1919. Pp. 95. 

Parks, C. E. Fuel conservation m-ethods of the Santa Fe. Santa Fe Mag., 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 6. Conservation methods have saved $2,000,000 in six years. 

Pa YEN, E. L*4lectrification des roies ferrees. IJEcon. Fran^., Aug. 30, 1919. 
Pp. 3. 

Payne, J. L. Report on railway mail pay in Canada. Ry. Age, Sept. 9.6, 
1919, Pp, 

Peumb, G. E. LaboPs solution of the railroad problem. Nation, Aug. 16, 
1919. Pp. 2. Analysis of the so-called Plumb plan. 
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Eapeer^ L. W. The railroad hmergeney, R. R. Trainman, Oct, 1919. Pp, 4 . 
Advocates public ownership with unified private operation. 

Raymond, W. G. Railroad reorganization in the interest of public^ owp^ers, 
and employees. Proc. St. Louis Ry. Club, Sept 12 , 1919. Pp. 19. 

Rea, S. Objections to government guarantee of return on railroad capital, 
Nat. Inst Soc. Sci. Journ., June 1 , 1919. Pp. 10 . 

Rhea, F. China as a market for railway materials, Ry. Rev., Aug. 30, 1919. 
Pp. 6 . 

Selxoman, E. R. a. Government ownership or government control of raiU 
roads. Nat Inst Soc. Sci. Journ., June 1 , 1919. Pp. IT. Brief analysis of 
unrestricted, regulated, and government railway operation. Advocates pri- 
vate Ownership and operation, with some modifications in present system. 

Sisson, F. H. Grave crisis foreseen in the electric railway situation. Annal- 
ist, Aug. 4, 1919. Pp. 2 . 

Smith, A. W. Nationalizing railroad corporations by statute. Nat. Inst. 
Soc. $ci. Journ., June 1, 1919. Pp. T. 

Thayer, R. E. The British transport hill becomes a law, Ry. Age, Sept. 
5, 1919. Pp. 2. 

Thayer, R. E. The reconstruction program for French railways, Ry. Age, 
Aug. 1 , 8 , 1919. Pp. 6 , 5. With maps and illustrations. 

ViLLARD, H. G. Some chapters in Canadian government ownership. Ry. Age, 
July 18, 25, Aug. 1, 1919. Pp. 5, 3, 3. 

Wade, C. G. Nationalization in Australia. Fortn. Rev., Sept., 1919. Pp, 141 
Critical analysis by the agent-general for New South Wales, 

Warburg, P. W. Stabilizing railroad investments, Nat Inst. Soc. Sci. Journ., 
June 1 , 1919. Pp. 12 . 

Wilson, H. R. British railway accidents in 1918, Ry. Rev., July 19, 1919. 

P. 1 . 

Wilson, H, R. Cost of British raihoays during the war. Ry. Rev., July 26, 
1919. Pp. 2. 

;WiL80N, H. R:. The future of the railways of the United Kingdom, Ry-; 
Rev., Apr. 5, 19, 1919. Pp. 2 , 2. 

WooDLOCK, T. F. The fatal defeat of the Cummins bill. The Rev., Sept 27, 
1919. Pp. 2 . Criticizes proposal to cut down railway earnings above given 
limit. 

British railway accounts during the war period. I. Ry. Gaz. (London), Sept. 
19, 1919. Pp. 7. 

The case for the men. Ry. Rev. (London), Oct. 3, 1919. Pp. S. Labor’s 
statement of the British railway strike. 

A comprehensive revised interstate corrimeroe’^law. Ry. Age, July 18, 1919. 
Pp. 4. Proposal of President Loree of Delaware & Hudson R^road. 
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Early tramportation. Americana, Apr., 19191 /Pp. 33. Turnpike, canal and 
railway development. Based on J. N. Boucher’s Old and New Weetmore- 
land. Illustrated. 

European train speeds. Ry. Gaz. (London), Aug. 22, 29, Sept. 12, 1919. Pp. 
2, 4, 7. Final articles in a lengthy series. 

Ministry of transport act, 1919. Ry. Gaz. (London), Aug. 29, 1919. Pp. 2. 
Editorial analysis. 

Modern armies and modern transport. Ry. Gaz. (London), Aug. 15, Sept. 12, 
1919. Pp. 2, Continuation of a series. 

The Plumb plan and the railways. Rev. Revs., Sept., 1919. Pp. 4. An analy- 
sis and a critidbm. 

What the strike is about. Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 3, 1919. Pp. 1, 2. Rail- 
ways side of British railway strike. The case stated. 

Will express merger be made permanent? Express Gaz., Aug., 1919. Pp. 3. 
Author inclines to affirmative answer. 

The work of the Railway Executive Committee. Ry. Gaz. (London), Sept. 25, 
1919. Pp. 21. Extract from rei>ort of the War Cabinet for 1918. 

A year’s working of China’s railways. Far East. Rev., Sept., 1919. Pp. 4. 
Statistics for 1917. 


Commerce 

(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 

Amphoitx, E. Le march4 cotonnier du Havre pendant la guerre. Rev. 
d’Econ. Polit., May-June, 1919. A thorough examination of the cotton 
market of Havre during the war, taking up the free market during the 
first period of hostilities, the rise in price in the spring of 1917, the closing 
of the market and the later period of limitation and regulation of imports. 

Banks, A. S. Operation of the Grain Corporation. Journ. Account., June, 
1919. A brief account of the achievement of the U. S. Grain Corporation. 

BEBNHAaDT, J. Government control of 8%gar during the war. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Aug., 1919. Concludes that the effect of war control of the Food 
Administration brought about an increase in the Cuban sugar crop, but 
none in the domestic beet sugar crop. The consumer did not pay an in- 
creased price for sugar in proportion to increased costs. Government 
control of sugar, therefore, is said to be a decided success. 

Bolikoer, j. An American trade base in the Far East. Econ. Wld., July 5, 
1919, Pp. 2, Suggests the establishment of a trade base in the Far East, 
particularly at Manila. 

Inoersoix, W. H. Dissecting the consumer’s $. Nat. Civic Fed. Rev., June 
30, 1919, Popularly written article defending the small retailer as against 
the large codperative associations. 

Y, T. La chine nouvelle. Le Monde Econ., June 14, 1919. A brief 
statistical survey of the natural ii!*esources of China with special reference 
to coal and iron, silk, and camphor. 
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MAaviN, W. L. Ja'pan as a c&m/petitor. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfgrs., 
July, 1919. A statistical study showing that Japan’s woolen mills have be- 
come an important competitive factor in the world trade of the Orient. 

Notz, W. The Wehh lam, its scope and operation, Journ. Pol. Econ., July, 
1919. A description of the application of the Webb law to American ex- 
port business with examples of combinations formed under the law and 
discussion of its economic phases and foreign attitude toward the law. 

Wyman, W. F. Horn to select an exclusive export agent. World’s Markets, 
Aug., 1919. Contains practical advice upon the selection of exclusive export 
agents by a noted export manager. 

Wyman, W. F. The export agent. World’s Markets, July, 1919. Interesting 
and instructive classification of export agents defined as those “who act in 
any selling capacity for the exporter.” 

Colgate* s plan to maintain prices upheld by Supreme Court. Printers’ Ink, 
June 13, 1919. Pp. 117. 

National Free Zone Association is created. Greater New York, July 7, 1919. 
Describes the formation of the National Free Zone Association comprising 
advocates of the establishment of free ports and free zones in the United 
States. 

The world's cotton market today. Commerce Monthly, July, 1919. Descri])- 
tion of the attempts of Japan and Great Britain to free themselves from 
dependence on American cotton. 

Accounting 

(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 

Catbns, W. Depreciation and depletion in tax returns. Journ. Account., 
Sept., 1919. Pp. 7. Discusses two aspects of shrinkage in value; first that 
which may be due to wear and tear, and second that which may result from 
exhaustion of mineral and other deposits. Points out to what extent 
are allowable deductions in tax# returns. 

Clader, W. A. Water utilities accounting. Journ. Account., Aug., 1919. P]>. 

14. A paper presented at the tri-state meeting of accountants of Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia at Baltimore, June 25, 1919. 

Dohr, J. ly. Some aspects of flour mill accounting. Journ. Account., Sept, 
1919. Pp. 19. Under the rulings of the United States Food Administration 
monthly financial and statistical reports were required under oath, the forms 
of the report being supplied by the Food Administration and requiring, 
in effect, a uniform system of profit and loss accounts on the part of flour 
millers. 

FABatTHAR, F. P. Accounting for cost of naval vessels under cost-plus-profit 
contracts. Journ. Account., Sept, 1919. Pp. 10. Considers such matters 
as: conditions under which contracts were operated, methods of cost in- 
spection, accounting for materials, accounting for labor charges, interpre- 
tation of contracts, auditing and reports. 
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KiLDUFF, F. W. Cost finding and keeping power and service costs, Journ. 
Account., June, 1919. 

McKay, C. W, Depreciation and federal income tax. Indus. Manag., Aug., 
1919. Pp. 5. Handles the vexing matters of depreciation in an engineering 
way, and in keeping with the general rulings of the Treasury Department. 
Illustrated with forms and depreciation tables. 

PixKERTOTsr, C. W. The cost accounting system of Construction Division, 
U, 8. Army. Engg. & Cont., May 21, 1919. Pp. 3. 

Shentox, W. a. Candy manufacturers’ accounts. Journ. Account., Sept., 
1919. Pp. 7. Outlines the essential features in accounting for the business 
conducted by a class of candy manufacturers who produce a grade of hard 
candies formed in machine presses. 

Upson, A. F. Taxation of corporate income. Pace Student, Oct., 1919. 
Pp. 3. A very substantial part of the present-day work of an accountant 
consists of the preparation of tax reports. Discusses some of the more 
important phases of corporate income taxes such as corporations on whom 
taxes are levied, penalty for failure to file a report, and amount of tax. 

White, L. H. Duties of a factory cost accountant. Journ. Account, Sept., 
1919. Pp. 7. A definite statement of the various duties of a factory cost 
accountant. 

Bureau or Internal Revenue. Income tax unit organization chart. Pace 
Student, Oct., 1919. Pp. 2. Chart was developed by group conferences of 
the executives of the Income Tax Unit. Careful study reveals many inter- 
esting facts in relation to the coordination and direction of the vastly im- 
portant work of this division of the Treasury Department in which nearly 
one thousand accountants are engaged. 

Public Utilities 

(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 

Ainey, W. D. B. State the facts to the public. Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 23, 
1919. Pp. 5. Electric railways should subject themselves to a process of 
searching self-examination. Other able views on ways out of the present 
difficulties. 

Armstrong, R. D. The Connersville ^‘sliding scale.” Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 
1919. Pp. 5. Account of recent application by Public Service Commission 
of Indiana of sliding scale system to electric utility in Connersville, Indiana. 

Blauvelt, W. S. Application of the index number of commodity prices in 
adjustments of gas rates a way out of a vicious circle. Am. Gas Engg. 
Journ., Oct. 11, 1919. Pp. 2. Would apply such a method to wages and 
payments on capital of public utility as well as to rates. 

Bullock, C. J. The taxation of electric railways. Statement before Federal 
Electric Railway Commission. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 26, 1919. Pp. 3. Aera, 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 5. Brief summary of kinds and amounts of taxes paid by 
electric railways with discussion of principles involved. Favors the “rule 
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of equality,^’ the removal of special charges in excess of extra costs which 
occupation of streets entails, and relief from normal taxes only as last 
resort. 

Cabot, P. Government operation of public utilities. Elec, World, Aug, 16, 
1919, Pp. 3. Strong appeal for such a control of the competition which 
still exists in public utility field, particularly in electric power business, as 
will postpone the seemingly inevitable stage in which all utilities will be 
subject to government operation. 

Cabkie, J. J. K. ‘ The Philadelphia rapid transit plan, Ann. Am. Acad., Sept,, 
1919. Pp, 5. Account of development and provisions of a system of local 
collective bargaining. 

Clark, H, C. Service at cost agreements, II, Youngstown, Ohio, III. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Aera, July, Sept., 1919. Pp. 9, 9. Further instalments in a 
series of detailed uniform analyses of local service-at-cost agreements. 

CuLKiNB, W. C. Incentive to efficiency needed. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 12, 
1919. P. 1. Service-at-cost agreements faulty if they do not provide some 
special incentive for efforts to keep costs and fares down. 

Eisei^mekgcr, H. C. Central station rates in theory and practice. Elec. Rev., 
weekly since July 5, 1919. A series of short articles, intended primarily 
for central-station men but of interest to economists. Treatment very de- 
tailed in places. Analysis of price, found in numbers for September 13-20, 
may interest mathematical economists. 

Ebiery, j. a. Statistics show railways* plight. Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 23, 
1919. Pp. 3. Increases in efficiency (about 13 per cent from 1902 to 1915) 
were able to absorb the small annual increase in costs up to 1915 but can- 
not meet the great increases in costs since 1915. Need for a "reasonable, 
scientific adjustment of fares to cost of service in each locality,” Statistical 
charts and tables. 

Ericksoit, H. Statement before Federal Electric Pailway Commission, Aera, 
Aug., 1919. Pp, 11. A general survey of utility, particularly electric rail- 
way, situation. Principles of public utility investments. Benefits of state 
regulation. Suggests the use of rates based on variations in costs as a 
flexible and ready means of rendering commission regulation effective. 

Friday, D. Changes in prices and just rates, ^Pub. Service, Aug., 1919. Pp. 4. 
An argument for increased telephone rates based on statistical analysis of 
changes in material, labor, and capital costs and taxation and on larger in- 
comes earned in other lines of business. 

Hill, J, B. Principles determining electric utility rates. Am. Munic., Sept., 
1919, Pp. 4. Discussion along familiar lines of types of rates that will 
conduce to maximum use. 

Jackson, W. Testimony before Federal Electric Railway Commission, Elec. 
Ry. Journ., Aug. 30, 1919. Pp. 5. Description of British and Australian 
zone fare system. Stimulation of traffic, particularly short-haul traffic, and 
adaptation to needs of public. 
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Jackson, W. Will low fares hel'p to cure high costs? Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 
1919. Pp. 4*. Prominent electric railwaj man advocates lower fare for oif- 
peak passengers and weekly commutation tickets in smaller cities as means of 
improving load factor and of increasing usefulness of electric railways to 
communities. 

Jackson, W. The zone fare in 'practice^ Elec. Ry. Journ., July 19, 96, Aug. 

9, 9, Sept. 6,* 1919. Pp. 5, 3, 5, 6, 8. Further articles on zone fare system 
in a selected list of British cities. Technical. 

Johnson, W. F. The fate of the five-cent fare, V. Toledo, Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Oct., 1919. Pp. 4. Brief account of Toledo situation in which a company 
which has operated for five years without a franchise and has been threat- 
ened with an ouster has presented a form of service-at-cost franchise as 
a solution of the local transit problem. 

Kendall, R, What*8 ahead of the trolley? Nation’s Business, Sept., 1919. 
Pp. 3. Convenient popular sketch of electric railway situation, based 
largely on hearings of Federal Electric Railway Commission. 

Locke, W. M. The self-propelled street car. Am. Munic., July, 1919. Pp. 3. 
Short account of some of the advantages of trackless street cars and of ex- 
perience with them. 

Macleod, F. J. Statement before Federal Electric Railway Commission. Aera, 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 5. Able discussion by chairman of Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission of Massachusetts situation. Overproduction of facili- 
ties and deferred maintenance as special causes of difficulties. Advocates 
use of subsidies, where necessary, and thinks public ownership necessary to 
restore railways’ credit. Public service and not profit must from now on 
be the fundamental consideration in the operation of electric railways. 

McKay, C. W. Electric utility valuation and rates. Elec. Rev., Aug. 9, Sept: 
13, 1919. Pp. 5, 5. Continuation of series of twelve simple, practical articles. 

Perkins, R. W. State subsidies for the street railway companies. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Sept. 97, 1919. Pp. 9. 4rgument for state protection of electric 
railways through an indirect subsidy in the form of public ownership of 
right of w"'y. Advantages of private operation not lost in this manner. 

Stores, L. S. Testimony before Federal Electric Railway Commission. Aera, 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 8. Extemion of lines, the free transfer system, improved 
character of track and equipment held to have increased value of service 
rendered while at the same time taxation, automobile competition, and in- 
flexible fare system have limited remuneration. 

Taft, W. H. The street railway situation, Aera, July, 1919. Pp. 6, Ex- 
tracts frdm testimony before Federal Electric Railway Commission giving 
his views on electric railway situation. Conservative. 

Webster, G. N. Theoretical depreciation, a menace to the public and the in- 
vestor. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., June, 1919. Pp. 14. Argument that 
deduction of “accrued” or “theoretical” depreciation is tantamount to con- * 
flscation of property unless earnings have been excessive. Value of service 
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rendered, not age of property, the determining factor. A problem for 
economists, not for engineers or accountants. 

Welsh, J. W. Data of the industry. Elec, Ry. Journ., July 36, 1919. Pp. 4. 
A series of tables and figures presented to the Federal Electric Railway 
Commission showing for various periods the financial and physical condi- 
tions of the industry. 

Wilcox, D. F. Experimental zone fare for New Jersey street railways. Am. 
City, Sept, 1919. Pp. 3. 

Wilcox, D. F. Principles of efficient management in the operation of mu- 
nidpal utilities. Minn. Munic., Oct, 1919. Pp. 9. Importance of expert 
management stressed. Labor should be given right of collective bargaining 
to obtain redress of grievances but should be denied right to strike. 

Wiles, G. H. C. Vital principles underlying utility rate making. Gas Age, 
Aug. 1, 1919. Pp. 3. Principles involved in determining fair value and 
fair rate of return. 

Cleveland rapid transit report. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 13, 1919. Pp. 4. Care- 
ful study of Cleveland traffic conditions with conclusion that rapid transit 
construction should come as needed, though planned in advance, and that 
at present surface car subways in congested downtown districts will suffice. 
Diagrams. 

Confiscatory rate regulation under the fourteenth amendment. Columbia Law 
Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 4. Legalistic discussion of United States Supreme 
Court decision in Detroit United Railway Co. v. Detroit case in which court 
held that city’s allowing company to operate after expiration of franchise 
was tantamount to an implied franchise under which company is entitled to 
a fair return. Frequent citation of cases. 

Efficient management entitled to liberal profit. Gas. Age, Aug. 1, 1919. Pp. 3. 
Statement by attorney-general of Illinois of necessity for examination of 
efficiency of management in determination of rates, with citation of cases in 
Illinois and other states. 

Federal commission questionnaire. Elec. Ry. Journ., Sept, 30, 1919. Pp. 3. 
List of 168 questions asked of all electric railway companies by Federal 
Electric Railway Commission. 

Hearings of Federal Electric Railway Commission. Formal presentation of 
case by utilities. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 36, Aug. 3, 9. Pp. 13, 13, 3. 
Service-at-cost, indeterminate franchise, strengthened regulation, relief from 
tax burden with blanket increases in flat fares as a temporary relief meas- 
ure, advocated. Further experimentation with zone fare system and one- 
man car recommended. The same subject is dealt with in a Formal pre^ 
sentation of case by representatives of public. (Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 16, 
39. Pp. 11, 11.) Views of Secretary Baker, Roger Babson, D. F. Wilcox, 
Lewis Nixon, and several utility commissioners. Discussion of merits of 
zone fare system, of automobile competition, x)f municipal ownership, and 
subsidies, wage regulation and labor representation. Municipal ownership of 
roadbed advocated by Col. Kutz of District of Columbia Public Utilities 
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Commission. Hearings to date represent a great variety of views with but 
little agreement on many points and show that there is no single solution 
of the electric railway problem. (See also abstracts of important presenta- 
tions of testimony under individual authors’ names above.) 

Bfport of committee on the sale of company securities to customers and resi- 
dent citizens, Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., June, 1919. Pp. 4. Advantages 
of customer ownership of utility securities as a means of combining good 
features of private and public ownership, with discussion of what has been 
and can be done along this line. 

Report of committee on valuation of American Electric Railway Association, 
Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 2, 1919. Pp. 3. Aera, Sept, 1919. Pp. 4. Declara- 
tion of principles which should be observed in determining “fair value.” 
Cost of reproduction new at current prices without deduction for accrued 
depreciation (in case of well managed properties) plus direct and indirect 
overhead charges, advocated as proper basis. 

Report of tramway adjustment committee of Denver, Aera, July, 1919. Pp. 
14. Recommends adoption of service-at-cost agreement along advanced 
lines. Details of plan and discussion of other possible remedies given. Of 
general interest. 

Who controls West Virginia gas? Gas Record, Aug. 27, 1919. P. 1. Brief 
statement of issues involved in West Virginia’s determined attempt to pre- 
vent the unlimited exportation of natural gas from the state and to give 
preference to domestic, as against industrial, users. 

Zone fares. Elec. Ry. Journ., Sept. 27, 1919. Pp. 85. Articles on zone fare 
system as practiced in a number of American cities (Milwaukee, Portland, 
Me., Springfield, Mass.) and on Public Service Railway of New Jersey. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 

(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 

Aborn, W. G. and Shafer, W. L. Renresentative shop committees, Indus. 
Manag., July, 1919. Pp. 4. Describes the Bridgeport plan. 

Bassett, W. R, Developing pride and interest in the job. Factory, Apr., 
1919. Pp. 20. 

Brao, A. M. The work of the wage-adjustment boards, Journ. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1919. Pp. 34. The constitution, jurisdiction, and history of the war 
boards. 

Brissenden, P. F. Labor turnover among employees of a California copper 
mining and smelting company. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 22. 

Burkhardt, P. L. Fallacy of employees' profit-sharing, Indus. Manag., July, 
1919. Pp. 4. 

Cole, G. D. H. Women in British industry. Dial, July 26, 1919. Pp. 3.j 
Approves the minority (Mrs. Webb’s) report of the Cabinet Committee. 

CoNTKOToir, M. Alliance of miners, railway men, and transport workers in 
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Great Britain, Mo. Lab. Rev., June, 1919. Pp. 9. History of the alliance 
to March 21, 1919. 

Douglas, P. H. A definition of ** conditions of labors* Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 5. 

Douglas, P. H. Plant administration of labor, Journ. Pol. Econ., July, 1919. 
Pp. 17. Discusses the advances made during the war and the present po- 
sition of employment management. 

Emmet, B. New trade agreeTnent in the dress and waist industry of New York 
City, Mo. Lab. Rev., June, 1919. Pp. 17. 

Fitch, J. A. The convention of the American Federation of Labor, Survey, 
July 6, 1919. Pp. 5. 

Feaschetti, V. II progetto Meda sulla riforma tributaria e le cooperative di 
produzione e lavoro. Boll, dell’ Officio Munic. del Lavoro (Rome), Apr., 
1919. Pp. 2. The living and working conditions of hotel employees in Italy, 
as shown in a recent investigation. 

Gleasok, a. The stirrup of youth. Survey, Aug. 2, 1919. Pp. 12. The pro- 
ceedings of the 1919 conference of the British Labour Party. 

Kelly, R. W. Dangers in rating employees, Indus. Manag., July, 1919. Pp. 7. 

Kkauth, O. W. Can real wages he raised? Dial, Sept. 6, 1919. Pp. 4. The 
national income is sufficient to permit a substantial increase. 

Kukhabdt, G. E. Lawrence — A manufacturer' s view. Bull. Nat. Assoc. 
Wool Mfrs., July, 1919. Pp. 12, 

« 

Mitchell, B. The end of child labor. Survey, Aug. 23, 1919. Pp. 6. The 
evolution of the Southern cotton industry naturally ends child labor. 

MoETENSEir, C, E. Wages of women and miners in the mercantile industry 
in the District of Columbia. Mo. Lab. Rev., June, 1919. Pp. 14. The re- 
sults of a survey made in March, 1919. 

« 

PmiCE, C. M. Factory inspection and factory inspectors. Journ. Indus. Hy- 
giene, Aug., 1919. Pp. 13. A forceful argument for better trained in- 
spectors. 

Robiksoit, G. Trade unionism and the control of industry. Dial, July 1^» 
1919. Pp. 4. Discusses the new forms of organization necessary for the 
control of industry by labor. 

DE Saint Cnoix, A. Le travail des femmes et le demi-temps. Le Mus^c Soc., 
June 1, 1919. Pp. 9. Report on the results of half-time employment of 
women in certain factories in the United States. 

SauiBES, B. M. Waterside workers in the United Kingdom, Mo. Lab. Rev.» 
June, 1919. Pp. 19. Describes the decasualization schemes applied in these 
trades. 

Stewart, B. M. The employment service of Canada. Bull. Dept. Hist. & 
Pol. Econ. Sci. in Queen’s Univ., July, 1919. Pp. 36. History, organist-' 
tion and methods. 
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Stoddabd, W. L. How far should shop committees go? Indus* Manag.j Aug., 
1919. 

Stoddaed, W. L. The shop committee — some implications. Dial, July 12, 1919. 
Pp. 2. The shop committee is not inconsistent with unionism. 

Stn-MVAN, J. W. The labor situation abroad following the war. Nat. Civic 
Fed. Rev., Aug. 30, 1919. Pp. 8. Deals only with England. 

Waogamait, M. T. Growth of trade-unionism among British women during 
the war. Mo. Lab. Rev., June, 1919. Pp. 5. 

Whitney, E. L. Strikes and lockouts in the United States ^ 1916, 1917, and 

1918, Mo. Lab. Rev., June, 1919. Pp. 18. 

Wolf, D. Successful industrial democracy. Indus. Manag., July, 1919. 

WoLL, M. American labor in convention. Am. Fed., July, 1919. Pp. 22. 
Summary of the proceedings of the 1919 convention of the A. F. of L. 

An unnecessary and futile strike. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., July, 1919, 
Pp. 14. The history of the Lawrence strike of 1919. 

Bridgeport plan of organization for collective bargaining committees. Mo. 
Lab. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 9. 

The causes of the Winnipeg strike. New statesman, July 26, 1919. Pp. 2, 
An interesting analysis by a resident of Winnipeg. 

The coal reports. New Statesman, June 28, 1919. Pp. 2. The arguments 
for nationalization of coal apply with equal force to other industries. 

Coal commission reports. Lab. Gaz. (London) ,July, 1919. Pp. 5. Abstracts, 
with texts of the important sections. 

English working women during the war and after. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 

1919. Pp, 7. 

Fundamentals of wage payment. Ry. Mech. Engr., June, 1919. The different 
systems of labor compensation including piece work, bonus systems, and 
straight time basis. • 

Hours, wages, and the industrial conference. New Statesman, June 21, 1919. 
Pp, 2. The maximum hours and minimum wages bills represent the first 
instalments of great industrial reforms. 

List of labor papers and journals and other periodicals featuring labor mat- 
ters received currently in the Department of Labor Library. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
June, 1919. Pp. 21. 

Lowering costs with bonuses. Bus. Digest & Invest. Weekly, Aug. 19, 1919. 
Pp. 3, Bonus systems for truck drivers. 

Report of the Commission on International Labor Legislation to the Peace 
Conference, Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 26. 

Happlioation de la loi sur la journ4e de huit heures, L*Econ. Fran^., June 7, 
1919. Pp. A pessimistic view of the effects of the new eight hour law. 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

(Abstracts by C. A. Phillips) 

Alexander, J. S. When Europe buys on credit. Comm. Mo., Aug., 1919. Pp, 
6. Recommends rationing our exports among the nations requiring them 
according to their needs. The sale of secured debentures through a cen- 
tralized credit organization would protect us against unsafe foreign in- 
vestments. 

Bradford, E. A. An international gold clearance fund to settle balances. An- 
nalist, Aug. 11, 1919. Pp. 2. , 

Davidson, D. Bneriges Riksbank 1668-1018. Ek. Tids., No. 5, 1919. Pp. 30. 
This first instalment summarizes Prof. Brisman’s history of the Swedish 
National Bank down to 1718, which is the first part of the history of this 
bank’s activities during the last 250 years. 

Delamotte, G. Le mouvement des prix avant et depuis la guerre. Journ. des 
Econ., July 15, 1919. Pp. 9. 

Del Vecchio, G. Oro ed argento in relazione con gli odierni problemi mone- 
tarii. Giorn. d. Econ., July, 1919. Pp. 6. 

Fisher, L High price level will stay. Mag. of Wall St., Aug. 2, 1919. Pp. 3. 
Prices will remain high for many years chiefly because of (1) the avail- 
ability of war bonds as bases for credit expansion and (2) “many unused 
reefs” in our banking system sure to be taken out when business desires to 
spread more sail. 

Gardin, J. E. Problems on international finance and adjustment of exchanges. 
Trust Companies, June, 1919. Pp. 5. The factors now affecting foreign 
dcchange. 

Jennings, I. G. A new constructive program for trust companies. Trust 
Companies, June, 1919. Pp. 5. Urges trust companies to take collective 
action looking toward the full occupation of their field of service. 

L. P. Monnai, hanque, change. L’lflurope Nouvelle, June 14, 1919. Pp. 2. 
Current condition of central banks of ten leading countries. 

Meston, j. Indians currency and exchange. Wealth of India, May, 1919. Pp. 
8. The way in which the suspension of specie payments was avoided through 
purchases of silver from United States. 

Miller, A. C. After-war adjustments: the present price outlook. Trust Com- 
panies, June, 1919. Pp. 6. The trend of prices for the next year is likely 
to be highly fluctuating but downward. 

Minty, L. M. The task before the German hanks in restoring German credit. 
Scottish Bank. Mag., July, 1919. Pp. 9. The immediate recovery of the 
discount market depends largely on how soon the Imperial Government is 
able to fund its floating debt, 

Mondaini, G. II problema del credito nelle colonie italiane. Riv. Soc, Comm., 
May, 1919. Pp. 19. 
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MoviiE) C. L$s causes de la hdusse des prm Rev. d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 
1919. Pp. 10. Inflation was a cause of the wartime rise in prices, but in- 
flation was necessary. 

MointSE, C. L* orientation du mar chi de la Bourse des valeurs et du mar chi 
commercial en France et aux Etats-Unis. R^f. Soc., June, 1919. Pp. 7. 

Piede, L. G. Americans world-wide hanking facilities. World’s Markets, 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 4. Forms of organization employed by American banking 
interests in extending their foreign service. 

Peteei, E. T. On stabilizing the dollar. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1919. 
Pp. 19. The stabilized dollar would fall short of invariably satisfying the 
requirements of justice. , 

PoLiEX, L. Le privilege de la banque de VIndo-Chine. L’Europe Nouvelle, 
June 14, 1919. Pp. 3. The condition and services of the bank. 

PiTPiN, R. Vipargne fran^aise et ses placements dans la pMode d^avant 
guerre. Definitions et statistiques, Journ. de Soc. Stat. de Paris, July, 

1919. Pp. 7. 

ScHMircxLER, J. H. Beal meaning of exchange discounts, Mag. of Wall St., 
Sept. 13, 1919. Pp. 5. The course of the exchanges since 1914; correction 
may be effected through the purchase of foreign securities by American 
investors. 

VEmoEOT, J. Le papier-monnaie en Turquie pendant la guerre. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., May-June, 1919. Pp. 2. 

Virtue, G. O. Another reason why war prices are high prices. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Aug., 1919. Pp. 5. The withdrawal by the government of large 
quantities of goods from the regular channels of trade has been tanta- 
mount in its effect on the price level to a reduction in the amount of goods. 

VisWAs-ATHAN, K. P. The proposed currency committee. Wealth of India, 
June, 1919. Pp. 3. The personnel and problems of the committee ap- 
pointed to deal with the crippled gpld exchange standard, 

Watkins, M. W. Commercial hanking and capital foundation, Journ. Pol. 
Econ., July, 1919. Pp. 27. Controversy chiefly on the relation of consump- 
tion to production. 

WiCKSELL, K. Ett Angrep paa kvantitetsteorien, Ek. Tids., No. 3, 1919. 
Pp. 6. A criticism of B. M. Anderson Jr.’s attack on the quantity theory 
of money in his book The Value of Money, 

WicKSEUL, K. Vdxelkursernas gaata, Ek. Tids., No. 4, 1919. Pp. 16. Dis- 
cusses interesting problems connected with foreign exchange particularly in 
the light of Scandinavian wartime experience. 

Wills, D. C, Dangers to be avoided in trade acceptance practice, Econ. Wld., 
July 26, 1919. Pp. 3. 

Le credit a I* exportation: une banque nouvelle, L’Econ. Fran^., June 28, 
1919. Pp. 3. A projected bank, subsidized 'by the state, would serve to 
promote the foreign trade of France, 
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Erratic exchange heads foreign trade towards chaos. Annalist, July 28, 1919, 

Pp. 2. 

Qrcmoih of profit-sharing principle among hanks and trust companies. De- 
scription of plans in operation. Trust Companies, Aug., 1919. Pp, 5. 

Progress of hanking in Great Britain and Ireland in 1918. Bank. Mag. (Lon- 
don), July, 1919. Pp. 16. The proprietors’ stake in the total resources of 
the banks of the United Kingdom has not kept pace with the inflation of 
deposits due to the influence of war finance. 

Views of the Federal Reserve Board concerning legislation for the deflation 
of the country's currency. Econ. Wld., Aug. 16, 1919. Pp. 3. Contends that 
the unsecured volume of federal reserve notes in circulation is the result of 
rising wages and prices and not their cause. 

Why state banks joined the reserve system and what they think of it. Journ. 
Am. Bank. Assoc., Aug., 1919. Pp. 6. Expressions of general satisfaction 
with system qualified by minor complaints. Statement by Pierre Jay de- 
fending the federal reserve policy of paying no interest on deposits of 
member banks. 


Public Finance 

(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 

Bradford, E. A. Much reform needed in our budget reform plans. Annalist, 
July, 14, 1919. P. 1. Plans fail to fix responsibility. 

Barriol, a. and Brochu, E. Tjemprunt municipal de la ville de Paris en 1919. 
Journ. des Econ., July 15, 1919. Pp. 11. Computes the rate of return and 
the chances of drawing the various prizes in the great Paris loan. 

Browx, H. G. An oversight in the theory of incidence. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 3. A criticism of a statement found in Seligman’s The 
Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. 

Buck, A. E. The present status of the*executive budget in the state govern- 
ment. Nat. Munic. Rev., Aug., 1919. Pp. 20. A review of the situation in 
the various states shows progress. 

Bullock, C. J. Taxation of electric railways. Aera, Aug., 1919. Pp. 6. 
The methods of taxing electric railways, the theories on which these methods 
are based, and the reasons for taxing them on the same basis as other busi- 
nesses. 

Chamberlain, J. P. American budgetary reform. The Nation, June 21, 1919. 
Based on a national budget system; describes the Good bill to establish a 
budget, now before Congress. 

Chambers, J. S. Finances of the state government. Calif. Taxpayers’ Journ., 
July-Aug., 1919. Pp. 5. An analysis of California’s finances by the state 
controller. 

Doucet, R. Budgets et impdts de domain. Le Monde Econ., June 7, 1919. 
Pp. 4. Deplores the continuance of high expenditures and high taxes in the 
French budget. 
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Edoewobth, F. y. La leva sul capUale par il rUcatto del debito pubblico, 
Rif. Soc., May-June, 1919. Pp. 04. 

Ferns, J. H. The single tax in theory and in practice, Econ. Wld., July 10, 
1919. Pp. 4. Recent developments show that the single tax is losing 
ground in Western Canada. 

Gerlino, K. Der Gemeinde Kriegshaushalt und seine Formelle und Materielle 
Ordnung, Finanz-Archiv, no. II, 1916. Pp. 10. Describes the different 
burdens which the war has imposed on the local governments of Germany. 

Grilli, C. La questions economica della donna. Riv. Intern., Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 10. 

Herlt, G. Die Einfuhrung der Ooldwahrung in der Turkei. Finanz-Archiv, 
no. II, 1916. Pp. 6. Traces the transition in Turkey to a gold standard. 

Ji&zE, G. Les finances de guerre de VAngleterre. Rev. Sci. L^gis. Fiiian., 
Apr.-May-June, 1919. Pp. 57. Deals with the proposals for meeting Eng- 
land’s war obligations. 

J^zE, G. L^impdt extraordinaire sur le capital comme moyen de liquider les 
charges financier es de la guerre. Rev. Sci, L^gis. Finan., Apr.-May-June, 
1919. Pp. 43. Examines the arguments for and against the capital levy as 
a means of paying war debts. 

Jeze, G. Les finances de guerre de la France. Rev. Sci. L^gis. Finan., Apr.- 
May-June, 1919. Pp. 47. The Bank of France has apparently forced the 
government to cease meeting its obligations by further issues of paper money. 

Liesse, a. Le budget des d^penses civiles: d la recherche d^un dquilihre; les 
nouveaux impdts. L’Econ., Fran9., July 3, 1919. Pp. 3. Outlines the new 
French budget and discusses the financial future of the nation. 

Liesse, A. La consolidation de notre dette flottante; les questions d^emprunts. 
L’Econ. Frany., Aug. 0, 1919. Pp. 4. A strong j)lea for the funding of the 
French floating debt; the internal debt by a new issue to the French people, 
and the external by placing a loan, in New York. 

Liesse, A. Les impots nouveaux: la taxe sur les accroissements de fortune et 
Vimpdt g4n4ral sur les revenues. L’Econ. Fran^., July 10, 1919. Pp. 8. ' 
Believes that the proposed tax on increases in individual fortunes will be 
very difficult to administer. 

Mills, A. L. Financing state enterprises. Commonwealth Rev. of Univ. of 
Oregon, Apr., 1919. Pp. 9. Draws sound financial principles from Oregon’s 
experience. 

Neubrand. Die Belastung mit direkten Staatssteuern in Preussen, Bayern, 
Sachsen, Wiirttemherg und Baden, Finanz-Archiv, no. II, 1916. Pp. 19. 

A comparative study of income and other direct taxes in these states. 

Nika, L. LHmposta sui profitti di guerra. Giorn. d. Econ., May, 1919. Pp. 16. * 

PuRDT, L. The assessment of real estate, Nat. Munic. Rev., Sept., 1919. Pp. . 
15. Gives useful rules for the guidance of assessors. 
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Radbmaxeb, F. KnegsmUihen* Finanz-Archiv, no. II, 1916. Pp. Lays 
down principles for the raising of war loans, discussing the internal and 
external loans, the mobilization of bank credit, and the compulsory loan. 

Robiks, K. N. Evils of tax exemption as applied to securities. Trust Com* 
panics, Aug., 1919. Pp. 5. Finds the practice costly and unjust. 

SiTBET, L. La question des credits et les impdts nouveaux, L’Europe Nouvelle, 
July 6, 1919. Pp. S. A brief analysis of the new budget. 

SuBET, L. Eipmations et clauses financi^res, L’Europe Nouvelle, June 91, 
1919. Pp. 4. Discusses the reparation clauses in the peace treaty and Ger- 
many’s counter propositions. 

Van de Bobght, R, Die deutschen Kriegssieuer Qesetze von 1916, Finanz- 
Archiv, no. II, 1916. Pp. 55. A critical discussion of the law, with ap- 
pended text. 

Weiss-Bahtinbtein, W. K. Finanzpolitik und Finanzwesen Bulgariens, 
Finanz-Ai^chiy, no. II, 1916. Pp. 94. A study of Bulgaria’s financial his- 
tory leads to the conclusion that, in spite of her heavy debt, a careful man- 
agement of her resources may enable her to meet her obligations. 

Williams, W. M. J. Notes complementaires concernant les finances publiques 
de la Qramde-Bretagne {1919^1920), Journ. des Econ., July 15, 1919. Pp. 
11. Budget docs not show the economies which the public is demanding. 

Willoughby, W. F. The Good national budget bill {with text of bill), Nat. 
Mimic. Rev., July, 1919. An explanation of the bill. 

Zimmebmank, F. W. R. Der Ausgleichsfonds nach grundsdtzlicher und tat- 
sdchlicher Bildung, Finanz-Archiv, no. II, 1916. Pp. 98. Points out the 
advantages of the equalization fund, which keeps the surpluses of good 
years for use in bad years. 

Fear budget system may conceal a presidential club. Annalist, July 7, 1919. 
Pp. 9. Congress shows great opposition to the adaptation of the British 
system. , 

State taxation of national banks holding stock in other banks. Banking Law 
Joum., Vol. 36, no. 4. Pp. 968. 

A summary of the inheritance tax law of the state of New York as amended 
in 1919. Econ. Wld., July 96, 1919. Pp. 9. 

Taxation of car companies doing interstate commerce. Yale Law Joum., 
June, 1919. Pp. 4. Discusses various methods used. 

Insurance and Pensions 

(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 

Adams, J. Notes about state insurance in Queensland, Australia, Econ. Wld., 
July 19, 19, 96, 1919. Pp, 9, 9, 9. Resum6 of first year’s operations under 
the insurance act of 1916. The insurance includes workmen’s compensation, 
fire, life, and annuity. 
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Barret> R. S. Marine insurance in Argentina, Econ. Wld., Sept 6, 1919. 
Pp. 3. General summary with tables of business written 1918-1918. 

Fay, R. E. Public liability insurance: its theory, forms, and practice, Econ. 
Wld., June 1919. Pp. 4. This instalment of the series of articles in- 
cludes owners, landlords and tenants, liability insurance. 

Fbakkel, L. K. Sickness costs and the family budget. Modern Medicine, 
July, 1919. Pp. 4. The expenditure for medical service in several income 
groups, up to $2300, averages 3 to 5 per cent. 

Frincke, M. C. What the term medical service’* in workmerCs compensation 
laws includes. Mo. Lab. Rev., July, 1919. Pp. 18. Amount, period of 
service, etc., as administered by the compensation boards of the states. 

Harvey, L. A. The greatest business in the world. Pan Am. Mag., June, 
1919. Describes marine business of Lloyds, London. 

Hookstadt, C. Medical benefits and the medical profession wnder workmen* s 
compensation laws. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 22. Discussion of the 
provisions of the laws. 

Michelbaciier, G. F. Casualty insurance for automobile owners. Econ. Wld., 
June 28, 1919. Pp. 3. The basis for making rates and samples of premiums. 

Studenbky, P. Broadening the scope of pensions in private industry, ‘New 
Jersey,’ May, 1919. Pp. 3. Such pensions should be on a sound actuarial 
and an equitable basis. 

Tucker, F. P. Regulation of fire insurance needed. State Service, Aug., 1919. 
Pp. 7. Advocates bill introduced in New York legislature for regulation of 
lire rates. 

Walker, N. J. Mothers’ pensions in relation to juvenile delinquency, Nat. 
Humane Rev., Jan., 1919. Pp. 3. Very few children of pensioned widows 
are brought before the courts of New York state. 

Wall, A. E. The conflict of ideals left still unsettled by the victory over the 
Germans, Econ. Wld., July 12, •1919. Pp. 3. Writer opposes government 
activity in all forms of insurance. 

Warren, B. S. and Sydenstrtcker, E. Health insurance, the ^medical profes- 
sion and the public health. U. S. Pub. Health Repts., Apr. 18, 1919. Pp. 14. 
Estimates the average loss of time from sickness at 8 to 9 days annually per 
insured person. Gives outline of desirable organization of niedical service 
in a state health insurance system. 

American fire insurance abroad. Econ. Wld., July 5, 1919. Pp. 2. American 
companies now have an opportunity to compete with the British, who have 
the greater part of the foreign business. 

British insurance against bad debts abroad. Commerce Repts., Oct. 2, 1919. 
Pp. 4. The British Trade Corporation has created a subsidiary to carry 
this insurance. Policies cover payment of commercial debts, certain losses, 
etc. 
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Government war insurance. Preliminary statement of results. Bd. of Trade 
Joum., Apr. 10, 1919. Pp. 5. Abstract of White paper (Cmd. 98) giving 
results of government marine, bombardment, etc., insurance. Article re- 
printed in Daily Commerce Beports of May 6, 1919. 

Health insurance hill as developed from ** tentative drafts.** Am. Lab. Legis. 
Rev., June, 1919, Pp. 16. Text of the bill worked out by the committee 
of the New York state legislature and as passed by the senate. 

Health insurance hill passes New York senate. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., June, 
1919. Pp. 13. Attitude of various interests on the bill. 

Investments of insurance companies. Am. Underwriter, June, 1919. Pp. 6. 
Recent investments in liberty bonds have prevented larger investments in 
building loans. 

A sound policy for municipal pensions, ‘New Jersey,’ May, 1919. Pp. 34. 
Report by Mr. Paul Studensky on the fundamentals of pensions and state- 
ment of plans for police, firemen, etc. 

State health insurance in the United States, Labour Gaz. (Canada), June, 
1919. Pp. 3. 

Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 

(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 

Crake, R. N. Infant welfare legislation. Journ. Comp. Legis., Apr., 1919. 

Discusses legislation in the British Dominion and the United States in re- 
spect to bastardy laws and mothers’ pensions. The Norwegian law of 1915 
pertaining to illegitimacy is briefly summarized. Mentions a number of 
states having eugenic marriage laws and comments on the new Wisconsin 
law. Follows the growth of sterilization laws and registers approval of 
the plan. 

Mallet, C. E. The C. O, S,: its history and its aims. Charity Organ. Rev., 
May, 1919. The Charity Organization Society has existed for fifty years. 
Its aims are broadening, but it must continue to wage war against unwise 
methods of relief, against the acceptance of a great mass of poverty as a 
permanent condition. It must insist on thorough investigation, cooperative 
effort, the upbuilding of character, and on constructive treatment of ap- 
plicants for relief. 

Price, E. C. Voting charities. Charity Organ. Rev., July, 1919. Gives an 
account of methods in former days when the benefits of a charity were 
partly dependent on the suffrages of the general body of subscribers and 
when men were asked to contribute with the virtual promise that some 
dependent in whom they were interested would be pensioned. The system 
has been greatly modified, but still exists and is used by certain agencies. 
The Tt^riter looks hopefully for the abolition of this evil. 

Statistics 

Blakchard, R. H. Work of the Statistics Branch, United States Army, 
Proc. Casualty Actuarial & Stat. Soc,, May 33, 1919. 
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Boldriki, M. I figli di guerra, Giorn. d. Econ., June, 1919. Pp. 10. A sta- 
tistical examination of the fecundity of the soldier population. 

Bowley, a. L. The measurement of changes in the cost of living, Journ. 
Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1919. 

Dubliit, L. I. and Kopf, E. W. Some consideration in vital statistics educa- 
tion. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept, 1919. 

Giki, C. Sulle valutazioni della ricchezza nazionale, Giorn. d. Econ., July, 
1919. Pp. 39. An examination of the various elements propei’ly to be in- 
cluded in an estimate of national wealth. 

Hoffmak, F. L. Problems in connection with the improvement of the tuber- 
culosis situation in the United States. Econ. Wld., July 19, 1919. 

Kiaeb, A. N. An attempt at a statistical determination of the birthrate in 
the United States. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept, 1919. 

Ogburn, W. F. a studg of food costs in various cities. Mo. Lab. ,Rev., 
Aug., 1919. 

Ogbubx, W. F. a study of rents in various cities. Mo. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1919. 

Polya, G. Anschauliche und elementare Parstellung der Lexisschen Disper- 
sionstheorie. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Voltswirts., Heft 3, 1919. 

Westeegaaed, H. a. N. Kiaer. Nat. bk. Tids., May-June, 1919. Pp. 
4. An appreciation of the well known Norwegian statistician who died in 
Kristiania April 15 of this year. 

Process-verbal de la s/'ance dii 21 Mai 1919. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, June, 
1919. 



NOTES 


The annual meeting of the American Economic Association will be 
held in Chicago^ December 29-Sl, headquarters being at Hotel LaSalle. 
On Monday, December 29, in a joint meeting with the American As- 
sociation of University Instructors in Accounting, there will be a dis- 
cussion on “The meaning of invested capital.*’ At the afternoon session 
papers are to be read on “The effect on international trade of Ger- 
many’s indemnity payments,” by F. W. Taussig and “Our foreign in- 
vestment policy/’ by H. C. Adams. In the evening H. B. Gardner of 
the American Economic Association and F. W. Blackmar of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society will deliver presidential addresses; this meet- 
ing being followed by a smoker. At the evening session on Tuesday, 
papers will be presented by W, C. Mitchell on “Prices and reconstruc- 
tion” and H. G. Moulton on “The price question and banking policy.” 
In the aftei^oon the subject for discussion is “Employees’ participa- 
tion in maitagement,” with a paper by Royal Meeker, At a joint 
meeting with the American Association for Labor Legislation in the 
evening the topic for consideration is “International control of labor.” 
On Wednesday, round tables are to be held on “The policy of govern- 
ment with reference to competition, cooperation, monopoly, and the 
issue of securities”; “Immigration and immigration problems”; “Teach- 
ing of economics” ; and “Is large-scale and centralized organization of 
marketing in the interest of the public?” A paper will also be pre- 
sented by T. N. Carver on “A balanced economic system”; and one 
session will be devoted to “The railway problem,” at which Glenn E. 
Plumb will discuss the plan associate^ with his name. Other associa- 
tions holding their annual meeting at the same time are: American 
Sociological Society, American Statistical Association, American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, American Association for Agricultural 
Legislature, and American Association of University Instructors in 
Accounting. 

Since August 1 the following names have been added to the mem- 
bership of the American Economic Association: 

Biiven, George F., 184 Bowen St., Providence, R. I. 

Brown, Landone, Bragaw, Sunnyside, Long Island, N. Y. 

Bullard, A. W., 2931 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Chao, C. K., 30 N. Szechnen Road, Shanghai, China, 

. Dahl, Gerhard M., 57 Broadway, New York City. 

Hart, William A., 470 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Kagan, Leo B., 3142 17th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Krech, Alvin W., Equitable Trust Co., 37 Wall St, New York City. 

Norton, A, L., 30 East 55th St., New York City. 

Porter, E. H., 1^2 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

Prescott, liaymond B., Detroit, Mich. 

St'owell, Charles J., 3310 Clifton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tavenner, George W., Jr., 1130 Avery St., Parksburg, W. Va. 

Turner, Wallace M., 1483 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 

Zangerle, John A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Conditions defining the A. E. Karelson prize offered by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association have been defined as follows: 

Subject. “What can a man afford?’* 

Question as formulated: What portions of their incomes can those 
in various financial circumstances “afford,” and ought they to devote 
to philanthropic purposes, that is, to other than personal and family 
uses (including saving) ? 

Object of the Contest. In the donor’s letter suggesting the contest 
the purpose in view was outlined as follows: 

In my limited experience in soliciting contributions for altruistic purposes, 
I have frequently been met, as many others have been met, with the state- 
ment; “I am giving all I can afford,” and it has seemed to me that if some 
answer could be found to the question, What can a man afford? great good 
would be accomplished, as most men desire to do their duty. I fully realize 
that the answer must be elastic and that the maximum each must, to a large 
extent, decide for himself; but there must be some minimum below which no 
man should dare go. 

It seems to me that a nation-wide discussion of this subject would do un- 
told good and would possibly bring forth an answer that no one has yet 
conceived of. 

Prizes. A first prize of $1,000 and a second prize of $500 are of- 
fered for the most meritorious pjfpers. 

Other Conditions. Any American citizen is eligible to compete. The 
essays are to be submitted in typewritten form on or before October 
1, 1920, to the Secretary of the American Economic Association, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Each is to be signed only with a pseudonym, which 
should be written also on a sealed envelope containing the real name 
and address of the writer. No definite length is prescribed for the 
essays; but it is expected that each will constitute a small monograph 
of some SO to 100 typewritten pages (7,500 to 25,000 words). The 
judges to arrange the determination of the award are James H. Tufts, 
professor of philosophy, University of Chicago; Mrs. Irene Osgood 
Andrews, assistant secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Association; Frank A. Fetter, professor of political economy, Prince- 
ton University, chairman. The judges may call in the assistance of 
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others with special qualifications. The successful papers will become 
the property of the American Economic Association, and it is expected 
that they will be published as a supplement to the American Eco- 
nomic Review, or in some other way. All inquiries regarding the 
contest should be addressed to the Secretary of the American Economic 
Association, Goldwin-Smith Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The date for the handing in of the essays for the international prize- 
competition of the Travers-Borgstroem Foundation on “The national- 
ization of credit” has been postponed to March 31 , 1924 *. The board 
of management also presents this memorandum in regard to the choice 
of the jury which will pass upon the essays : 

For the judging of the works and the adjudication of the prizes of the 
international competition an international Jury of at least nine members will 
be appointed. The choice will fall upon professors of National Economy, 
Financial Science and Insurance as well as the Board of Managers or Di- 
rectors of State Banks, great I^oan Banks, Insurance Companies, Postal Ad- 
ministrations, a. s. o. — No State shall be represented in the Jury by more 
than one member with the exception of Switzerland whose representation 
however must not exceed one third of the whole Board. — The members of 
the Jury will be appointed by the Academical Senate of the University of 
Berne upon the proposal of the Faculty of Law. — The list of the members 
of the Jury will be published once the term fixed for the presentation of the 
works having expired and will at the same time be communicated to the 
Founder. Immediately after this the Jury will begin their work. 

Information in regard to the regulations may be had upon applica- 
tion to the Office of the Foundation, University of Berne, Switzerland. 

The library of the Commercial University of Rotterdam hs^s bought 
the entire library of the late Professor E. von Philippovich. The col- 
lection consists of several thousand volumes and a very large collec- 
tion of pamphlets and reprints carefully catalogued by Professor 
Philippovich. 

The College of Commerce, in the University of Cincinnati, has been 
merged with the College of Engineering which is hereafter to be 
known as the College of Engineering and Commerce. 

A secretarial course has been added to the courses in the depart- 
ment of economics in the University of Vermont. It is a four-year 
course of training in the field of commerce and economics supple- 
mented with technical training especially adapted to secretarial work. 

The University of Tennessee has recently created a separate De- 
p^trtment of Agricultural Economics in which will be grouped the 
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work done in farm economics, farm management, and rural sociology. 
C. E. Allred has been made head of the department. 

The first meeting of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness was held in Cambridge on November IS, 14, and 15, at the invi- 
tation of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 

The Seventh National Foreign Trade Convention will meet at San 
Francisco, May 12-15, 1920. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in cooperation with tlie National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, has undertaken the development of a plan to 
obtain monthly statistics showing the credit conditions in the differ- 
ent sections of the country and the more important industries. 

The Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors 
for May, 1919, contains the report of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom in regard to the suspension from the department of economics 
in the University of Montana of Professor Levine. The state board 
of education has finally voted to reinstate Professor Levine and to pay 
him full salary for the period of suspension. 

Professor Taussig has in press a volume of essays entitled Free 
Trade, the Tariff, and 'Reciprocity to be published by ‘Macmillan in 
the course of the year 1920. 

When the Workmen Help You Manage, by William R. Basset, will 
soon be published by the Century Company. 

Messrs. Dent, Iwondon, announce a new work on Free Trade, by 
J. M, Robertson. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd.,* London, have published: The Eco- 
nomics of Welfare, by A. C. Pigou ; Indian Finance and Banking, by 
G. Findlay Shirras; India at the Death of Akhar: An Economic Study, 
by W. H. Moreland ; and Economic Consequences of the Peace, by John 
Maynard Keynes. 

The International Socialist Society (70 Fifth Ave., New York) an- 
nounces the first issue of The Socialist Review, November, 1919. 

The National Budget Committee (818 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) began in September the publication of a monthly 
entitled The National Budget, The board of directors of this com- 
mittee is composed of John T. Pratt, chairman, Benjamin Strong, 
Paul M, Warburg, Charles F. Nesbit, Joseph P. Cotton, Henry L, 
Stimson, and Samuel McCune Lindsay. 
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The Iloint) Board of Sanitary Qontrol in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 

and Dress and Waist Industries (SI Union Sq., New York) begui in 
August the publication of Sanitary Control, a monthly bulletin. 

Positiom 

The Economics Department of the University of California desires a 
teacher of business administration and allied subjects for the second 
semester only, beginning January 12, 1920, salary up to $2650 for 
the half year. Applications should be wired to Professor Ira B. Cross, 
Universi|y of California, Berkeley, California. 

Appointments and Resignations 

Professor T. S. Adams, who has been ciiairman of the federal Ad- 
visory Tax Board, has returned to Yale University. It is. announced 
that he will also give a course on the public finance of war and recon- 
struction at the New School for Social Research in New York City. 

Miss Henrietta Additon, executive assistant and director of field 
service, women and girls, United States Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board, has been detailed to serve as non-resident lecturer in 
social economy at Bryn Mawr College, to give the course in social 
treatment of dependents, defectives, and delinquents, and to supervise 
the field work of the students preparing for the social treatment of 
delinquents and defectives. 

Professor E. E. Agger, of Columbia University, has resigned his 
position and has become assistant to the president of thp National 
City Bank, 

Miss Mary Anderson has succeeded Miss Mary Van Klecck as chief 
of the Women in Industry Service of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Robert E. Annin, manager of Sigsbee, Humphrey and Com- 
pany, is giving a course of lectures, in New York University School of 
Commerce in the Wall Street Division, on the practical phases of 
ocean shipping. These lectures will appear in book form. 

Professor E. Clair Bancroft is at the University of Maine as as- 
sistant professor of economics and sociology, 

Mr. Holmes Beckwith has gone from North we.stern University 
School of Commerce to become professor of business administration 
and banking in Colorado College. 

Mr. C. £• Blanchard has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Ohio State University. 
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Mr. W. F. Bloor^ instructor in economics at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity^ has been employed in research and educational mrork with the 
Goodyear Rubber and Tire Company of Akron^ Ohio. 

Mr. J. Arthur Bogardus^ of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, will give a course in marine insurance in the Wall Street Di- 
vision of New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. 

Professor Ezra Bowen, of Lehigh University, is also lecturing in 
Lafayette College, having charge of the course in elementary eco- 
nomics. 

Dr. John M. Brewer, formerly instructor in vocational guidance at 
Harvard University, has been made director of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational (Guidance under the Division of Education, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Professor R. G. Campbell has returned to his work as associate 
professor of political science at Washington and Lee University. 

Professor Paul T. Cherington has resigned as professor of mark- 
eting in the Harvard Business School to become secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Dr. Edwin L. Clarke, of Hamilton College, has been appointed in- 
structor in economics and sociology in Ohio State University. 

Mr. Harry P. Coats has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Vermont. 

Mr, Allan B. Cook, of the Bankers’ Trust Company is offering a 
course of lectures in foreign exchange in the Wall Street Division of 
New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr. Shirley J. Coon, instructor in economics at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been elected to a professorship in Tulane University. 

Professor S. A. Cudmore has resigned from the department of po- 
litical economy at the University of Toronto on being appointed di- 
rector of educational statistics in the federal Census and Statistics 
Bureau, Ottawa. 

Associate Professor W. W, Cumberland, of the University of Minne- 
sota, who has been serving as economic and financial expert with the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace, has been detailed to ac- 
company the American Military Mission to Armenia. The mission 
is headed by Major General Harbord and is sent by the President 
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to conduct a military^ political and economic investigation in Armenia 
and the Caucasus region. Upon returning to Paris^ Professor Cum* 
berland will resume bis work with the Reparation and Financial Com*' 
mission of the Peace Conference. 

Associate Professor Vanderveer Custis^ who has been doing work 
for the Federal Trade Commission^ has now returned to the Univer* 
sity of Washington. 

Mr. £. F. Dahm has resigned his position as head of the Extension 
Division of the University of Washington, Seattle. 

Dr. George R. Davies, formerly associate professor of sociology and 
history at the University of North Dakota, has accepted an assistant 
professorship in economics at Princeton University. 

Dr. Neva Deardorf, assistant to the director of civilian relief, 
American Red Cross, has been appointed to the position of non-resident 
lecturer in social economy at Bryn Mawr College to give the seminaries 
in social theory and in social economy applied to social relief. 

Dr. A. S. Dewing has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Harvard University. 

Professor Charles E. Dice, of Colorado College, has been made as- 
sistant professor, of economics at the Ohio State University. 

Mr. Wallace Brett Donham, formerly vice president of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, has been elected professor of busi- 
ness economics and dean of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration at Harvard University. 

Dr. Howard D. Dozier, of the UAivcrsi^ of Georgia, is now profes- 
sor of economics at Dartmouth College. ^ 

Mr. C. S. Duncan has resigned his position as assistant professor in 
the School of Commerce and Administration of the University of Chi- 
cago to take up research work with the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Mr. Puncan has been engaged in work with the Division of 
Planning and Statistics of the United States Shipping Board and was 
transferred to the American Shipping Mission, London, in September, 
1918, and later was appointed special expert for the Shipping Board 
at the l^aris Peace Conference. 

Mr* George J. Eberle, instructor in economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, has resigned to accept a position with the British Co^ 
lumbia Electric Railway Company, Vancouver; B. C. 
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Mr. Geo^rge W. Eckelberry, instructor in economics in Ohio State 
University, has bpen engaged in accounting practice with Mr. C. D. 
Wall of Columbus, Ohio. Both Messrs. Wall and Eckelberry are 
serving as lecturers at the university the present year. 

Mr. Walter Eckelberry, instructor in business law at Ohio State 
University, has resigned to engage in the practice of law in Cleveland. 

' Dr. Minnie T. England, assistant professor of money, banking, 
and credit in the University of Nebraska, has resigned. 

Dr. C. J. Foreman, formerly at the University of Arkansas, is now 
associate professor of economics in the University of Cincinnati. 

Professor Edwin F. Gay has resigned as dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at Harvard University to become 
editor of the New York Evening Post. 

Mr. W. E. Gettys has been appointed instructor in economics in 
Ohio State University. 

Professor David I. Green has been acting professor of econoipics 
and sociology in Iowa State Teachers College since January, 1919, 
and has now become professor of economics and sociology at Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Mr. Harry G. Gutham has been appointed instructor in economics 
and accounting at Syracuse University. 

Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, formerly at Brown University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of economics in the University of Minne- 
sota. 

I 

Mr. Hector McBean Hart has been appointed instructor of eco- 
nomics in New York University School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance. 

Mr. James A. Healy, export manager of the Schodeld Oil Company, 
is offering a course of lectures in the Wall Street Division of New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance in the 
use of documents in ocean shipping. 

Dr. Felix Held, formerly of Miami University, has been appointed 
i^itmctor in economics in Ohio State University. 

iProfessor J. A. Hobson, London, gave a course of lectures at the 

iiiversity of California in November, 1919. 

Mr. Joseph B. Hubbard, who has been doing work under the Tariff 
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Board at Washington^ has been appointed an instructor in economics 
at Princeton University. 

Dr. John Ise has been promoted to associate professor of economics 
at the University of Kansas. 

Mr. Gilbert E. Jackson has been appointed assistant professor of 
political economy in the University of Toronto. 

Dr. George M. Janes^ recently of the University of North Dakota, 
has been appointed professor of economics and head of the depart- 
ment at Washington and Jefferson College^ Washington^ Pa. 

Mr. Jens P. Jensen, who served as a statistician with the Meat Divi- 
sion of the United States Food Administration in 1918 and was ap- 
pointed a teaching assistant in political economy at the University of 
Chicago in 1919, has joined the economics department of the University 
of Kansi^s as an assistant professor. 

Professor Emory R. Johnson has been appointed dean of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. During the summer Professor Johnson has been engaged as 
a member of the Committee on Railroads of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in making a study of proposed railroad 
legislation. 

Professor Edward D. Jones is on the staff of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Division of Education, at Harvard University. 

Miss Angie Kellogg, formerly instructor at Bryn Mawr College, 
will, for the year 1919-1920, direct the county work in the care of 
dependents and delinquents at Watertown, New York. 

Professor E, W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, spent last sum- 
mer in Guatemala acting as financial adviser to the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment in matters relating to currency and banking reform. 

Mr. A. W. Kimber, vice-president of the Fitch Investment Service, 
is giving a course of lectures on foreign government bonds in the 
Wall Street Division of New York University School of Commerce. 

Mr. Arthur S. Kleeman, manager of the investment department of 
George H. Burr and Company is giving a course on the principles of 
investments in the Wall Street Division of New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr. F. H. Knight has resigned his instructorship in political econ- 
omy in the University of Chicago and has been made assistant pro- 
fessor of political economy in the University of Iowa. 
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Professor O, C. Lockhart^ of the Ohio State University, who was 
on leave of absence last year engaged in research work with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York City, has resigned his position 
to continue his work with the bank. He is giving a course of lectures 
in money and credit in the Wall Street Division of New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 

Professor H. L. Lutz, of Oberlin College, is acting as tax adviser 
to the Joint Tax Commission of the Ohio Legislature. Special atten- 
tion is being given to the income tax. Other problems within review 
are school relief and local debt limitation. 

Mr. A. J. Lynn has been appointed instructor in economics to as- 
sist in the classes in accounting, at the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor D. A, MacGibbon, formerly at McM aster University, is 
now professor of economics at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada. 

Mr. Harrison Me Johnston, instructor in economics at Ohio State 
University, has resigned to engage in business with the Brevity Pub- 
lishing Company of Chicago. 

Assistant Professor R. D. McKenzie, of Ohio State University, has 
been made professor of sociology at the University of West Virginia. 

Mr. Karl F. McMurry has been promoted to the rank of associate 
professor at the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor J. D. Magee, formerly associate professor of economics in 
the University of Cincinnati, is now professor of economics in New 
York University. 

Mr. Lloyd W. Maxwell, recently engaged in statistical work in the 
Division of Planning and Statistics of the United States Shipping 
Board, has been appointed special expert for the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

Professor Harry Alvin Millis is acting as chairman of the Trade 
Board, Clothing Industry, Chicago, and is teaching half time at the 
University of Chicago. 

Mr. Andrew J. Newman, who was elected Flood Fellow in Economics 
at University of California for the current year, has resigned to accept 
an assistant professorship in economics at the University of Kansas. 

Professor Carl E. Parry has resigned his position. at the Ohio State 
University to accept a professorship in the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Tulane University, Louisiana. 
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^Professor C. Flebn^ of the University of California^ and Profes- 
sor £. R. A. Seligman^ of Columbia University^ will exchange chairs 
for the second semester of the year 1919-1920. 

Professor |larold L. Reed^ formerly at Cornell University^ is now 
head of the department of economics in the College of Arts and Pure 
Science of New York University. 

Lt. James Harvey Rogers has returned to the University of Mis- 
souri and has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
economics. 

Mr. George B. Roorbach has been made professor of foreign trade 
in the Graduate School of Business Administration at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. I. M. Rubinow is in Palestine as director of the American 
Zionist Medical Unit of Palestine. 

Mr. Oscar V. Ryder, formerly instructor in economics at Harvard 
University and recently engaged by the Treasury Department as an 
investigator of war plants under the Revenue Act of 1918, has been 
appointed special expert for the United States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. D R Scott has returned from army service to the University 
of Missouri and has been made associate professor of economics. 

Professor Horace Secrist, of Northwestern University, has been 
made director of the Bureau of Business Research of Northwestern 
University School of Commerce. He has been relieved of part of his 
teaching duties and will direct the activities of the bureau in the in- 
dustrial market surveys which are being undertaken. 

Miss Marjorie Sheets, formerly with the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Ohio State University. 

Mr. Charles L. Sweeting, of the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Rehabilitation Division, has been appointed instructor in econ- 
omics in Syracuse University. 

Mr. Burton £. Tiffany, instructor at the University of South Dakota, 
has been raised to the rank of assistant professor of commerce. 

Professor Donald S. Tucker, chairman of the department of eco- 
nomics at Wellesley College, is assisting in the courses in economics 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology during the first semester. 

Professor R. H. Tucker has been promoted to a full professorship 
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in economics and commerce at Washington and Lee University having 
returned after several months as employment manager of the Ameri* 
can Shipbuilding Corporatiqn and as chairman of the Industrial Com* 
mission of Virginia. 

Assistant Professor Rexford Tugwell has resigned from the Uni* 
versity of Seattle to go into business In the East. 

Mr. Floyd L. Vaughan^ recently with the Federal Trade Commis* 
sion^ is now assistant professor in the department of economics at 
Brown University. 

Assistant Professor H. F. Walradt^ who has been on leave of ab- 
sence with the war export board during the past year, has returned 
to his work at Ohio State University. 

Mr. John D. Willard, extension professor of agricultural economics, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, has been appointed a member 
of the Massachusetts Commission on the Necessities of Life. 

Dr. John H. Williams resigned his position as instructor in eco- 
nomics at Harvard University and assistant editor of the Review of 
Economic Statistics to become assistant professor of economics at 
Princeton University. During the summer Mr. Williams accompanied 
Professor Kemmerer to Guatemala as his secretary. 

Mr, Harry D. Sheppard, instructor in economics in Ohio State 
University, has resigned to engage in private business. 

Dr. Sumner Slichter, formerly of the University of Chicago, has 

been appointed an instructor in economics at Princeton University. 

• 

Mr. William M. Steuart, Secretary of the United States Tariff 
Commission, has resigned to accept the position of Assistant Director 
of the United States Census. Mr. John F. Bethune, chief clerk of the 
Lincoln Memorial Commission, has been appointed his successor. 

Mr. Charles F. Speare, formerly financial editor of the Evening 
Mail, is giving a course in marine insurance in the Wall Street Di- 
vision of New York School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 

Mr. William Homer Spencer has been made assistant professor of 
business law in the School of Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago. 

Assistant Professor Donald R. Taft, of Ohio State University, has* 
become assistant professor in sociology in Wellesley College. 
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Professor A, W. Taylor, director of the Wall Street Division of New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance has been 
made full professor of economics and head of the Department of 
Trade and Transportation. 

Professor F. W. Taussig has been appointed a Commander of the 
Order of the Crown by the Belgian government in appreciation of his 
services as expert in Paris in connection with the negotiations of the 
Treaty of Peace. 

Mr. Walter C. Weidler, instructor in economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been elected to a professorship in Tulane University. 

Mrs. Eva Whiting White, director of training of the Intercollegiate 
Community Service Association, will hold the position of non-resident 
lecturer in social economy to give the courses in community organiza- 
tion at Bi^yn Mawr College during the year 1919-1920. 

Professor F. E. Wolfe, formerly at Ohio Wesleyan University, is 
now head of the department of political economy at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Elmer Wood, who was acting instructor of economics at the 
University of Missouri during the summer, has been appointed in- 
structor in economics at Tufts College. 

Dr. Harvey A. Wooster has resigned his position as assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Missouri and has become 
professor and head of the department of economics at Tufts College. 

Professor James M. Wright, formerly at Baylor University, Texas, 
has been appointed associate professor in the department of political 
economy of Syracuse University. 

Dr. Herbert Knight Dennis, formerly instructor in sociology at the 
University of Illinois and subsequently lecturer at Rice Institute, died 
on July 18, 1919. 

Dr. Walter E. Weyl died in New York City on November 10. 

Professor Ralph Cahoon Whitnack, formerly professor of economics 
at Keio University, Tokio, died April 14, 1919. At the time of his 
death Professor Whitnack was serving as joint revenue commissioner 
for the native state of Baroda, India. He had direct jurisdiction over 
the departments of excise and customs, agriculture and cooperative 
credit. During 1918 and until his death he was price controller and 
director of civil supplies. 
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